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These Old Colonial Houses Fittingly Testify to the Lasting Beauty of Wood 


All of the homes shown above were built before the Revolutionary 
War and before the creation of the United States of America. Today 
these homes, which have been properly cared for, are in first class 
condition and show little signs of wear. All of the houses are in 
Williamsburg, Va., and are similar to many others found in that sec- 
tion. 1. Bassett Hall—Over two hundred years old and at one time 
the home of President Tyler. 2. Peyton Randolph house. He was at- 
torney general of Virginia, speaker of the house of burgesses and first 


president of the Continental Congress. 3. The Galt House—Over two 
hundred eighty years old. In the yard there is an old building which 
at one time was used as an Indian school, said to be the first Indian 
school built in America. 4. The Garrett house, which is about two 
hundred years old. 5 The Wirt house, a splendid example of early 
architecture, over two hundred years old. 6. Page house, built by John 
Page Grover before the Revolutionary War. All these houses are built 
of North Carolina pine. 
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we are not bothered by the car shortage. 
3%%ths to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 


Also Plain and Quartered Red and White Oak—Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum — White Ash. 
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rough or dressed. 
We are building our business on service—the kind of service that means we as sellers are not 


satisfied until you as a buyer are satisfied. 
We carry a large stock that means quick shipments. 


Shipping from Chattanooga, 
Anything in poplar from 


We have it 
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Write for Prices 


Young®@ Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manutacturers’ Association 
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July Cost Statement for 
Southern Pine Lumber 


The July cost sheet of the Southern Pine 
Association gives average cost per thousand 
feet of producing and shipping lumber, but 
the cost thus given does not include loans or 
invested capital. The figures show that dur- 
ing July the average cost of logs, not incIud- 
ing stumpage, was $10.63 per thousand feet. 
The average stumpage cost, including pur- 
chased logs, was $5.76. Other items entering 
into the cost of lumber were: Milling, $8.79; 
general and administrative, $3.09; deprecia- 
tion, $1.30; shipping and selling, $2.48; total 
cost per thousand feet, $32.05. 

The itemized statement of costs shows great 
differences, as might be expected from so 
large a territory and conditions so various. 
Averages represent ninety-seven lots or units. 
The cost of logs, exclusive of stumpage, 
ranged from $4.05 to $22.99; and stumpage 
values from $1.75 to $19.28. The total costs 


of the lumber ranged from $20.70 to $52.28. 
The total lumber produced from the logs in- 
cluded in the estimate was 265,194,173 feet. 


A Call for Constructive 
Labor Leadership 


The responsible leaders of organized labor 
are confronted with an opportunity to perform 
a great and sorely needed service to the rank 
and file of their followers and to the public. 
Moreover, they alone are in position to render 
that service, and immediate action is needed. 

Thousands of men in many lines already have 
been thrown out of employment by the slowing 
down of industry resulting from curtailed buy- 
ing, and the number is being increased daily. 
In the building trades unemployment is assum- 
ing serious proportions. In Chicago building 
contractors are not only laying off their work- 
men as fast as jobs are completed, having no 
new contracts in sight, but some are even dis- 
missing foremen and superintendents who have 
been on their payrolls uninterruptedly for many 
years. An instance recently came to the atten- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN where a 
building concern which had maintained its or- 
ganization thru thick and thin for over twenty 
years has been completely broken up, not even 
a ‘‘skeleton’’ being retained, solely because 
this particular builder will not continue to pay 
the excessive wages demanded and in addition 
run a constant risk of strikes that tie up work 
and enormously increase the cost of construc- 
tion. 

The challenge that comes to labor leaders is 
this: Make your men see that high wages 
mean nothing if there are no jobs to be had. 
In other words, labor must codperate in provid- 
ing employment for itself. The executive head 
of one of the big labor organizations identified 
with the building trades in Chicago, interviewed 
last week by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for the purpose of getting his 
views as to what organized labor might be 
counted upon to do to help get building work 
started in Chicago, said at the outset: ‘‘Of 
course, there is no possibility of any reduction 


_ in wages.’’ He is wrong, however. Wages will 


have to follow the downward trend of commodity 
prices, just as they followed the upward course. 
It is foolish to assume that wages alone are 
going to be left untouched in the general de- 
flation that is now in progress. 

No one wants to see a period of general un- 
employment. Men without jobs are taken out 
of the buying market, and all business suffers 
accordingly. With so much necessary work 
clamoring to be done, it is deplorable that 
there should be idle men in the country. If 
the leaders of organized labor, instead of echo- 
ing the ultimatum of the head of the American 
Federation of Labor that ‘‘ organized labor will 
resist all attempts to force down wages,’’ will 
do a little thinking for themselves and counsel 
such voluntary revisions of wage scales as 
changing conditions affecting the cest of living 


may determine to be just to the worker, and 
if they also will use their influence to prevent 
strikes, the critical period of deflation and re- 
adjustment upon which we are just now enter- 
ing will be weathered without undue hardship 
to either labor or enterprise. 
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Making an Attempt to Shift 
the Tax Burden 


If there is a timber land owner in the United 
States who would like to see taxes lifted from 
tne shoulders of others and carefully laid on 
his own, he will be in a fair way to get that 
very thing by simply holding his-peace and re- 
maining inactive while the busy propagandists 
put over the Ralston-Nolan bill which is now 
in the hands of a committee in Congress. 

These propagandists are pushing a campaign 
to raise money to put the bill thru. It was an- 
nounced some time ago that they wanted from 
$300,000 to. $500,000; now by letters, dated 
Oct. 21, 1920, they are soliciting contributions 
on the basis of $25 for each $100,000 of capital, 
and prospective contributors are in receipt of 
these letters. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
not access to the mailing list used by those who 
are soliciting these contributions; but it is a 
safe guess that not many timber land owners 
are on that list. They would naturally not 
feel very sympathetic toward a movement in- 
tended to lay on thier shoulders a Federal tax 
estimated at from $1,000,000,000 to $1,600,000,- 
000 a year, which is to be taken off others, and 
adroitly laid upon owners of timber land and 
other natural resources. This is not a new 
movement. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
heretofore published a number of explanations 
and warnings of what is intended and what it 
means for timber land owners, particularly 
those who own tracts of considerable size. It 
is a ‘‘single tax’? movement, or that is what 
its proponents say it is. As this paper has 
pointed out in the past, the movement is en- 
gineered by people who do not understand the 
real meaning of single tax, and for that reason 
it is a bungling effort, clumsy and crude; but 
the purpose is unmistakable. Its aim is to take 
some of the tax off other industries and put it 
on land and natural resources; and it strikes 
straight at that mark in the first sentence of 
its letter soliciting funds. It says: ‘‘You 
want a reduction of at least 25 percent in your 
Federal taxes.’’ 

As already stated, it is a safe guess that they 
are not sending this appeal to the owners of 
woodland, because the proposal is to take the 
tax off others and load it on these owners. 
The suggested 25 percent tax reduction, is a 
shift from one payer to another, and the man 
who is to catch it is the man who owns 
‘‘natural resources.’’ 

The list giving the names and titles of the 
committeemen who have this propaganda in 
hand is as long as ‘‘Homer’s catalog of the 
ships’’; but, with possibly one exception, there 
appears to be not a single forest land owner 
among them. How much aid and comfort a 
timber owner need expect from a committee 
constituted as that is, is self-evident. 

The committee is at work. It says so itself 
in these words: ‘‘We want to place our liter- 
ature in the hands of every business man, 
farmer, and laborer in the country. We want 
to enlarge our office and mailing facilities, put 
a corps of well-informed speakers and organiz- 
ers in the field, improve our publicity depart- 
ment, establish local committees in various 
parts of the United States—in short, we want 
to take such steps now as will put this legisla- 
tion over.’’ 

Yes, put it over on the man who owns land, 
either forest or mineral, to the extent that 
taxes will be so high that it will be financially 
impossible to hold the land very long. 

It is time to fight back in self defense and 
for protection. Timber land owners, and other 
owners of natural resources, should bear in 
mind that the time to begin the fight is before 
the enemy has all his plans laid and all his 
forees marshaled. The propagandists are now 


working in the country at large; but the finish 


fight will take place in the Capitol at Washing- 


ton when the Ralston-Nolan bill comes up for 
debate and passage. The advocates of the 
measure are organized; and the opponents may 
lose unless they, too, go into the fight fully 
organized. The time is short. 


Getting Together on a National 
Forest Policy 


Four forest policies, each with its advo- 
cates, were before the American people a 
short time ago. They had been formulated 
respectively by the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the United States Forest 
Service, and by what may be designated as 
the Olmsted-Pinchot committees of the Society 
of American Foresters. At a meeting held in 
New York Oct. 15, the first three plans desig- 
nated were merged and became one; so that 
now only two proposed forest policies are be- 
fore the people; namely, that bearing the 
name of Olmsted and Pinchot, and the one 
formed by merging the three. The issues have 
thus become simplified and clear-cut. On the 
one side is the Olmsted-Pinchot plan, based 
on Government regulation of lumbering on 
private land; and on the opposite side is the 
other policy. 

The meeting in New York at which the 
three were merged was attended by represen- 
tatives of the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation, National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Association of Wood-Using 
Industries, American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, American Forestry Association, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and the United States Forest Service. 

These organizations have found common 
ground on which they can all stand, and they 
eonstitute a force which deserves and will re- 
ceive the confidence of the people. The salient 
features of the national forest policy which 
they will endeavor to have embodied in a 
law to be enacted by Congress, may be out- 
lined under the following heads: 


Authorizing the secretary of agriculture, after 
consulting appropriate local agencies, to approve 
an adequate policy for each State, covering the 
essentials of fire protection on timbered and re- 
stocking lands, reforestation of denuded lands, and, 
where and to the extent necessary, the cutting 
and removing of timber crops so as to promote con- 
tinuous production of timber on lands chiefly suit- 
able therefor, and authorizing cojperation in the 
work required ; provided, there is also satsifactory 
local compliance in State legislation or administra- 
tive practice. Chief, altho not entire, emphasis 
for the time being on fire. prevention, is the most 
important single step, with not less than $1,000,- 
000 annually available for such codperation with 
States. 

A survey to obtain necessary information as to 
forest resources, forest production and forest re- 
quirements of the nation. 

Provision for studies and experiments in forest 
reproduction methods, wood utilization, timber 
tests, wood preservation, development of byprod- 
ucts and other steps to bring about the most effec- 
tive use of the nation’s forest resources. 

Provision for a study of forest taxation, to as- 
sist States in devising tax laws which will encour- 
age the conservation and growing of timber. Also 
of methods of insuring against forest losses by 
fire. 

Provision for more rapid replanting of the vast 
areas of denuded lands within the national forests. 

Appropriation of $10,000,000 a year for five 
years for the purchase of lands which should be 
added to the national forest system, whether or 
not on the headwaters of navigable streams, as 
such purchases are now limited. 

Authorizing acquisition of similar lands by ex- 
changes of land or timber when clearly in the 
public interest. 

Authorizing the addition to national forests of 
lands now in other forms of Government owner- 
ship but found chiefly suitable for permanent for- 
est production. 


First Labor Bank in Country 
Opens Its Doors 


The first labor bank to be organized in the 
United States will begin business on Nov. 1. 
This is the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi 
neers’ National Bank, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which has a capital of $1,000,000 and a paid 
surplus of $100,000. The stock, owned exclu- 
sively by the brotherhood and its members, was 
heavily oversubscribed. Dividends are to be 
limited to 10 percent. Warren 8. Stone, chief 
of the brotherhood, is president of the bank, 
and W. B. Prenter, secretary-treasurer of the 
brotherhood, is vice president and cashier. The 
grand officers of the brotherhood constitute the 
bank’s directorate. The active management is 
in the hands of an experienced banker, W. F. 
McCaleb, who was formerly vice chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, Tex. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that 
business in general will wish the new enterprise 
success. It can hardly be other than beneficial for 
the members of this powerful labor organization 
to come into direct contact with the problems of 
finance, and indirectly with those of business 
and industry in general. Doubtless thru the 
periodical reports of the bank and the publica- 
tions of the brotherhood all its members will 
be kept in close touch with the bank’s affairs, 
in which they naturally will feel a keen inter 
est. This personal contact with financial and 
business affairg.gn a large scale should lead 
to a better understanding of, and possibly a 
more sympathetie attitude toward the many 
problems that have to be met and solved by 
capital and management in the conduct of the 
nation’s business. 


Cold Statistics Are Invoked 
in Vain 


A reader in Colorado recently wrote to the 
AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN for some cold statis- 
ties by which it could be proved that more 
timber is destroyed by fire in the United 
States than is cut by mills; or, if statistics do 
not prove that claim, ‘‘What is shown by 
statistics?’’ 

In the first place, statistics do not show 
that fire destroys more timber than goes to 
sawmills. In the second place, statistics con- 
cerning the destruction of forests by fire are 
so few and fragmentary that it would be 
unsafe to draw general conclusions from 
them. Reliable data can be quoted to show 
how much timber is cut and put to use yearly. 
These figures are reasonably complete for 
twenty years past, and partly complete dur- 
ing a much longer period; but figures based on 
definite knowledge of loss from forest fires, 
for the whole United States, are few. Esti- 
mates are many and guesses are legion; but 
details are scarce. Such fires have been many 
and disastrous, but for the most part the esti- 
mates of loss have been so vague that, while 
they can be used in oratory, it is not safe to 
give them value in precise statistics. 

It seems safe to assume—and it is an as 
sumption only—that if all past time is taken 
into consideration, fires have destroyed more 
trees than the axes of all the lumbermen have 
cut; because fires destroyed on a large scale 
during the long periods when lumbermen were 
cutting on a very small scale; and, from that 
viewpoint, the balance on the side of fire is 
doubtless large. But in recent years, particu- 
larly since lumber statistics have been fairly 
full, that is, since 1899, such figures as may be 
safely quoted show that. lumbermen have cut 
much more than fires have burned. 
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The report of the United States forester for 
1918 touches the subject for that year, and it 
is somewhat surprising that persons who make 
sensational comparisons between what is be- 
ing burned and what is being cut, have so 
systematically passed over the data presented 
in that report. Figures for the national for- 
ests, supplemented by similar data from the 
States, thus embracing the whole country, led 
the author of the report to say that during 
1918 fires burned 10,500,000 acres of woodland 
with an aggregate loss of $40,000,000. 

During the same year the mill-yard value 
of the output of lumber in the United States 
was $684,479,859; and with the added value 
of shingles, cooperage, poles, tan bark, pulp- 
wood, and poles, the total value was little 
short of $900,000,000. Comparing the total 
fire loss and the total value of forest products 
for that year, the products were twenty-two 
times greater than the loss. 

That is the showing for one year, and it can 
not be claimed that the same ratio has always 
been true. Absence of figures during earlier 
years makes even approximate comparison un- 
reliable; but, accepting the data in the for- 
ester’s report as measurably correct for the 
present time, those who are tempted to make 
sensational comparisons regarding fire losses, 
might revise their comparisons. Fire losses 
are large enough without multiplying them 
by ten. 


Association’s Tenth Annual Shows 
Enlarged Use of Machinery 


The annual convention of the Southern Log- 
ging Association, held in New Orleans last 
week, offered in its routine certain contrasts 
rather impressive to a looker-on who has ‘‘sat 
in’’ at every meeting since the association was 
organized. It has grown greatly in numbers, 
but many of the charter members regularly at- 
tend the annuals and the difference between the 
first and the tenth convention is not so much 
one of personnel as of subjects and methods 
discussed. A gradual evolution in the methods 
of woods operation, traceable from year to year, 
was especially marked at the recent meeting. 

For example, in the earlier conventions hours 
were devoted to discussing team-logging, the 
eare of oxen, mules and horses, their ills and 
rations, methods of feeding and the cost thereof. 
Last week only one paper on ‘‘ Logging with 
Teams’’ was presented, and its discussion con- 
sumed a very few minutes. Machinery has 
largely replaced ‘‘Old Beck,’’ ‘‘Big Bill’’ and 
‘*Charlie,’’ the roan horse. The talk ran largely 
to type of skidder used and whether 2-line or 
4-line equipment was preferred. 

Again, in the early days the track-laying ma- 
chine was something of a curiosity—a new- 
fangled contraption of whose merits many log- 
ging superintendents were frankly skeptical. 
Nowadays, most of the big operations have 
track-layers and use them regularly; not so 


much because of a saving in labor expense, as 
one superintendent explained, but because the 
equipment lightens the labor of the steel gangs, 
making it easier to retain crews on the job; 
and because its average output in terms of rails 
up and down is rather better as a general thing, 
and more dependable. During the recent sea- 
sons of labor shortage these considerations 
counted heavily, tho there are yet a good many 
logging operations without mechanical equip- 
ment for track-laying. 

Finally, there was revealed a distinct broad- 
ening of the use of tractors and trucks for log- 
ging purposes. When the association was or- 
ganized the tractor was unknown or virtually 
unknown to the southern logging field. It 
woulé be stretching it to say that automotive 
equipment is the general rule today. But a 
goodly number of logging superintendents have 
truck and tractor equipment; and despite their 
complaints about difficulty in securing expert 
drivers for them and the time lost in waiting 
for repairs, the general verdict runs in théir 
favor. 

Steadily and surely, it seems, woods opera- 
tions are being ‘‘mechanicalized.’’ The 4- 
wheeled load-puller is supplanting the 4legged 
one. The machine is not supplanting, but 
lightening the labor and increasing the labor 
output, of the man. The association’s twentieth 
annual convention should see the mechanical 
revolution completed. It may be completed 
much earlier. 





Trade-Mark, Dealer Service and Consumer’s Guaranty 


Perhaps the most remarkable developments 
of modern merchandising have been made in 
connection with the marketing of trade- 
marked goods. For a long time it was sup- 
posed that the great advantage to both pro- 
ducer and consumer in marketing products 
in standardized and trade-marked form could 
not be realized in the lumber industry. Not- 
withstanding the fact that practically all com- 
peting materials were trade-marked and di- 
rectly identified by national advertising with 
their producers, lumber continued to pass into 
the market without more identification in 
many instances than as hard or soft. 

A time came, however, when, in the case 
of heavy timbers, it became necessary to 
adopt some method of identifying and mark- 
ing the woods especially suitable for certain 
purposes in order that inferior woods might 
not be substituted. The trade-mark was 
adopted for the purpose; and as a result there 
is no longer any excuse for one kind of wood 
masquerading as another in fields where large 
timbers are used, at least. 


Another development in the modern mer- 
chandising of lumber has been in the direc- 
tion of what is known as dealer service. As 
in other fields, it has seemed logical for the 
manufacturer of lumber to prepare advertis- 
ing and other publicity matter that could be 
distributed and otherwise used by all the deal- 
ers handling his product. In this way he of- 
fers a special mducement to dealers to buy 
from him and at the same time he promotes 
thru his dealer customers the sale of his own 
product. 


However, it soon became apparent that 
these dealers’ helps could be profitably sup- 
plemented by national advertising; and to 
get even a considerable part of the benefit 
of such advertising it was necessary that the 
manufacturer who distributed thru independ- 
ent retailers in some manner mark his prod- 
ucts so that consumers reading his adver- 
tising should be able to identify it or should 
know what to ask for if persuaded to buy 
lumber produced by the manufacturer whose 
advertising they had read. 

The trade-marking of lumber has, therefore, 
seemed to be a logical step in the modern mer- 


chandising of lumber. Even if the trade-mark 
were adopted merely as a hook on which to 
hang an advertising campaign, it would soon 
become apparent that lumber so advertised 
must be carefully graded according to recog- 
nized association rules and that it must be of 
uniform manufacture to that the trade-mark 
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would really apply to the output of that par- 
ticular producer and to no other. The buyer 
and user must know that the maker was back 
of the product on which he had placed his 
name. 

Coupled with the merchandising of lumber 
is a phase of conservation that is only begin- 
ning to receive consideration; and that is pro- 
moting the use of the various species and 
grades of wood to the best advantage. Some- 
times a grade or species is used where a lower 


grade or cheaper species would do as well; 
and in such a case lumber is made to appear 
more costly than it really is. In other cases 
a species or grade is used under conditions of 
exposure unfavorable to long life, and wood 
is then made to appear more susceptible to 
decay than the facts warrant. To convey to 
users the facts needed to procure the proper 
use of lumber may necessitate the giving of 
more definite information regarding species 
and grades. At least it would seem to be prac- 
ticable for the retail distributer to inform 
himself on matters of this kind and make sueh 
information available to his customers; thus 
promoting the most advantageous use of the 
merchandise that gives character and name to 
his business. 

Manufacturers of lumber, owing to their 
larger interests in the matter, have been the 
first to undertake studies and investigations 
into the qualities and uses of woods, and 
much preliminary work of this character has 
been done. It has seemed logical and neces- 
sary that they should disseminate the infor- 
mation gained thruout the industry, and much 
of the most effective publicity has been di- 
rected to that end. The Weyerhaeuser For- 
est Products, of St. Paul, Minn., in a recent 
advertisement makes this statement: ‘‘We 
will supply to lumber dealers and to the pub- 
lic any desired information as to the qualities 
of different species and the best wood for a 
given purpose.’’? The Darling Technical Serv- 
ice, of the J. W. Darling Lumber Co., Cinein- 
nati, Ohio, as the name indicates, is designed 
to perform a similar function. The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., in trade- 
marking its lumber and advertising it nation- 
ally, is aiming to drive home to users and deal- 
ers the idea of uniformity and standardiza- 
tion of lumber, which of course is only an-' 
other phase of this subject of securing the. 
proper use of lumber as regards species and 
grade. 

In this connection an article on the trade-- 
marking and national advertising of lumber, 
by W. J. Ferry, president of the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Co., Kansas City, Mo., appearing 
on page 74; and a description of the sariing 
Technical Service appearing on page 71, wi 
be read with interest. 
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THE LARGEST SAWMILL 


Will you give me all the data at your command 
regarding a sawmill owned and operated sometime 
by J. M. Young at Clinton, Iowa; when first 
started, capacity, and any other information, tend- 
ing to establish the fact that the mill was or was 
not the largest in capacity in the world at any 
time ?—InQuiry No. 116. 

[This is a matter of local history concerning 
which statistics are scarce. The earliest men- 
tion of the Young mill in the American Lum- 
BERMAN seems to have been in 1888, but there 
is no reason to believe that in size it ever 
equaled some of the modern mills, notably the 
Potlatch mill in Idaho and the Bogalusa mill 
in Louisiana. In Iowa’s palmiest lumber days, 
about 1899, the combined lumber output for all 
the mills in the State was only 352,411,000 
feet, and that exceeds but little if at all the 
yearly cut of some of the largest single mills 
of today. The whole yearly lumber produc- 
tion in Iowa is less than half now what it was 
in 1899.—EpiTor.] 


MAP SHOWING RANGE OF PINES 

Please advise if there are any small maps out- 
lining the ranges of the various longleaf and short- 
leaf pines ?—INqQuIRY No. 11. 

[An excellent series of maps, colored black 
and green, consisting of twenty-six sheets, and 
bound in strong paper cover, was published a 
few years ago by the United States Forest 
Service, and was offered for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a 
nominal price. These maps show the exact 
range of every species of pine in the United 
States, a separate sheet for each of the 
twenty-six species. 

Various other maps have been published 
showing the ranges of the southern pines, but 
the one above referred to was compiled by 
George B. Sudworth, official dendrologist of 
the Forest Service, and its accuracy can be 
depended upon. It may be ordered thru 
the Superintendent of Documents, and pay- 
ment made by check or currency, but postage 
stamps are not accepted. The prevailing 
price list is not at hand, but that information 
can be procured by letter to the Forest Ser- 
vice, Washington, D. C. The price is probably 
less than $1, and the series is well worth it.— 
Eprtor. } 


A REFORESTATION SUGGESTION 


No doubt the lumbermen of the United States 
know, perhaps better than any other class of citi- 
zens, the seriousness of the forest problem, and are 
willing and ready with every movement not only 
to stop needless waste and injudicious cutting but 
will officially support every enterprise looking 
toward reforestation and the planting of forest 
trees. 

I have personally been urging the systematic 
planting of forest trees on all the public roadsides 
in the United States; particularly, of course, those 
of the Empire State. While. this primarily is not 
reforestation, it would nevertheless from the stand- 
point of climatic influence be a step in that direc- 
tion ; and if the plan were made to include or pro- 
vide for the cutting of these trees when mature, by 
the interplanting fifteen to twenty-five years hence, 
I do not see why we might not class the project as 
reforestation. 

The plan thus far has elicited only the warmest 
endorsement from authorities, from the heads of 
bureaus at Washington and Albany to the presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Farm Bureaus. 
Thru the fifty-six county agents in this State I now 
propose to bring the plan directly before every 
organized body of farmers in New York State. 
The plan has not been worked out in detail as to 
just how we should go about it; whether a dis- 
tinct department at Albany should be created or 
whether it should be handled by either the forestry 
department or the commissioner of highways; nor 
probable costs etc. 

Permit me to say for your information that if all 
the roads in the United States outside of incor- 
porated towns and cities were to plant trees fifty 
feet apart on either side of the road, the trees so 
planted would when grown or mature represent or 


equal a forest unit of over 9,500,000 acres, based .on 
calculations made at Washington of fifty-five trees 
ten inches in diameter per acre of virgin forest. 
From the standpoint alone of either wholesome 
climatic influence or aesthetic or landscape beauty, 
it would well be worth while that we make the 
undertaking. Our ancestors planted avenues of 


‘shade trees that we are enjoying today when there 


was hardly any argument for tree planting. Shall 
we their worthy progeny do less for those of rising 
generations and for those yet unborn? 

I have undertaken a self-imposed burden in thus 
trying to promote something that means no more 
to me than to every other citizen of the United 
States. The consummation of such a plan would, 
however, be ample satisfaction and reward for the 
sacrifices I have made and yet shall make.—C. F. 
BLey, Hamburg, N. Y.—No. 129. 

[Lumbermen do indeed fully realize, and have 
realized for a long time the necessity for a ra- 
tional, practical reforestation policy. The great 
problem has been to devise and put in practice 
such a practical policy. Many plans have been 
considered carefully and without prejudice. Mr. 
Bley makes some suggestions, therefore, which 
unquestionably will be accorded respectful and 
interested attention. 

It will be very interesting to learn what 
success the plan meets with in New York. The 
public wants reforestation and forest conserva- 
tion, but it is notably shy at practising what it 
preaches. For example, the ultimate consumer 
is always complaining about lumber being thin- 
ner than it used to be. If all the lumber in the 
country were cut into boards, the taking off of 
1/32 of an inch of thickness would increase the 
amount of lumber for use over 1,000,000,000 
feet. This might well be termed forest con- 
servation, but the consumer in many cases is 
notably shy of such conservation. Therefore, it 
may be that farmers will not look with kindly 
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eyes upon lining the highways with trees, for by 
so doing the crop producing area of each field 
will be reduced by the area of the branches over- 
hanging it. 

Mr. Bley estimates that if all the roads in the 
United States outside of incorporated towns and 
cities were lined with trees fifty feet apart, the 
trees would equal a forest unit of over 9,500,000 
acres. In lumber production the number of 
trees per acre does not mean so much as the 
number of saw logs obtainable from each tree. 
Trees grown in the open, generally speaking, 
branch out close to the ground and, therefore, 
those growing along roads would produce far 
less saw logs than an equal number of trees 
growing under forest conditions. 

Comment on the above outlined method of in- 
creasing the forest supply in this country is in- 
vited.—EDITOR. | 


AN UNUSUAL SITUATION 


A short time ago we filed a message with a 
telegraph company, canceling an order we had 
with a Seattle firm for a car of shingles. The 
telegram was filed on April 30 and was delivered 
May 12; this being after we had asked the tele 
graph company if it had delivered the message. 

The acceptance of order blank states in the 
small print covering terms of sale, that the order 
is not to be canceled if shipped within thirty days 
from day of acceptance. The acceptance was 
dated April 20 and the shipment was made May 5. 

The telegraph company disclaims any liability 
because the message was an interstate message; 
because cancelation vas optional with the shippers, 
and because our loss on account of the drop in the 
price of the shingles was speculative, 

The telegraph company takes the stand that if 
the order could not be canceled we would not 
suffer loss on account of the nondelivery of the 
message. 

If you happen to know of any cases similar to 
this one, or have any information that will bear 
on the question, we will be pleased to hear from 
you, as we’ feel that we have suffered loss thru 


the fault of the telegraph company.—INQuIRY 
No. 47. 

[A Kansas lumber company sent this inquiry 
and has asked us whether we know of any simi- 
lar case. We do not know of any exactly like 
it nor have we found any court decisions cover- 
ing a situation exactly like it. The failure to de- 
liver a telegram promptly is not very unusual, 
and claims for damages because of nondelivery 
are occasionally made; but a different element 
enters into this transaction, because it is doubt~ 
ful if the order for shingles would have been 
canceled if the telegram had been promptly de- 
livered. The selling company had a right un- 
der the contract to decline to cancel it, and had 
it exercised that right, the delivery of the tele- 
gram would not have altered the situation.— 
EpIror. | 


EXPORT TALLY FOR HARDWOODS 

How is an export tally for hardwoods made up? 
—Inquiry No. 96. 

[The foregoing inquiry was submitted to the 
Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, 417 
Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., and 
the secretary-treasurer of that organization} C. 
E. Dobson, replied as follows: 

I am enclosing herewith sheet form ‘‘ Export 
Tally Twelve-Foot Basis.*? The numbers run- 
ning down the side—4, 5, 6 ete.—indicate 


widths. Lengths are entered in the various 
columns immediately above ‘‘pieces’’ and 
‘*feet.’? The thickness is entered after 


‘‘kind,’’ a different tally sheet being used for 
each thickness. 

Twelve-foot basis means that the twelve-foot 
length is the standard and in that length the 
number of superficial feet is obtained by mul- 
tiplying the number of pieces by the widths. 
For other lengths, as 6, 8, 10, 14 etc., the totals 
obtained by this method are then multiplied 
by whatever fraction or multiple they are of 
twelve. In practice, the number of feet that 
represents the proportion of the total footage 
for each length which that length bears to 
twelve is added or subtracted to give the true 
amount of superficial feet in each length in one- 
inch thickness. Then afterwards if the thick- 
ness is more than one inch, the results for all 
the lengths are multiplied by that thickness to 
obtain the actual superficial feet. 

This seems somewhat involved, but the idea 
is to have a quick and easy check of the number 
of pieces of each width in eath length. The 
specifications require a certain average width, 
and this can be readily obtained by dividing the 
total number of pieces of each length into the 
first (false) total of so called feet. For in- 
stance, on the tally herewith you have ‘‘10-52’’ 
as the total for the 6-foot length, which shows 
an average of 5.2-inch width per piece. I have 
made up a tally sheet following the method 
used, but in a little more detail, so as to help 
you understand the procedure, which is a little 
involved and hard to indicate with exactitude 
by a letter description. If there is any point 
you do not understand, I shall be very glad to 
endeavor to enlighten you. There may. be other 
methods of export tallying, but this is the one 
with which I am familiar, and, I think, is gen- 
erally used. 
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The General Business Situation 


A further decline in trade and continued cur- 
tailment of industry are the outstanding fea- 
tures of the business situation. Retail trade ap- 
parently is steadily growing quieter with a simi- 
lar effect on the wholesale and jobbing trades, 
and many manufacturing plants in various 
parts of the country are either shutting down 
entirely or are going on short time. Concurrent 
developments during the last week have been 
a further very general marking down of prices, 
both of foods and other commodities. High 
money rates may be expected to continue thru- 
out the fall, but indications point to lower rates 
on prime collateral for 1921. 

Under present conditions the labor question 
assumes very great importance. Many firms are 
adopting the open shop principle, and the result 
generally reported is better production per man. 
In several cases substantial reductions in wages 
have already been accepted, but a warning must 
be sounded that both employers and labor lead- 
ers will make a mistake by using present un- 
satisfactory business conditions selfishly. 

Those employers who during the war sought 
to solve the question of steadily advancing 
wages by the institution of a bonus system are 
now confronted with a serious problem also. 
Their idea was to remove this bonus when the 
cost of living began to drop, but the success 
of that plan depends entirely on whether or not 
the employees consider this bonus as a part of 
their wages. There is no doubt that the latter 
point of view has been adopted by labor. 


The Northern Pine Market 


The northern pine market remains very firm. 
Production still is below normal, for while mill 
labor is plentiful and as a rule satisfactory, 
woods labor is very hard to secure and is ex- 
tremely inefficient. Were it not for the conse- 
quent limitation of logging operations, produc- 
tion at the mills would be much heavier, even tho 
the current demand in northern pine as in all 
other woods is pretty slow, for the reason that 
stocks are very low and broken in assortments 
and the mills are especially eager to build them 
up to as near normal volume as possible before 
the spring buying movement sets in. The north- 
ern pine manufacturers expect a great deal of 
building and consequently a healthy lumber trade 
to develop next spring, but believe that if no 
means are found soon for increasing their pro- 
duction and stocks there is going to be a real 
shortage in northern pine before the next build- 
ing season has progressed very far. 


Sidelights on Southern Pine 

The southern pine market situation remains 
practically unchanged, altho more interest seems 
to be displayed by the retailers. Inquiries from 
retail sources are more numerous than they have 
been for some time and altho this has not re- 
sulted in any larger volume of actual business 
placed, manufacturers and distributers are in- 
clined to believe that these inquiries are not ex- 
clusively feelers, as has been the case in most 
recent instances of a spurt in the volume of in- 
quiries, but believe that the retailers are now 
actually interested in securing stock within the 
near future while prices are low and not taking 
risks on a higher market later on. Retail stocks 
in most sections of the consuming territory are 
known to be rather limited, and while dealers 
just at present are offering only small orders to 
round out their assortments, it appears certain 
that when they feel the time opportune to buy 
for their spring requirements, they will have to 
do so on a pretty large scale. It is reported 
that several of the big line-yard buyers in the 
middle West have extensive orders prepared and 
are now only watching the market for what they 
consider the most favorable time to place them. 
The industrial buying is practically nil, buyers 
apparently feeling that notwithstanding the mill- 


men’s assertions to the contrary, they will have 
plenty of time to beat the market on a rise. 
Mill stocks in the meanwhile are assuming 
rather large proportions and the tightness of 
money has influenced prices materially. The 
downward trend of prices has continued, altho 
the decline, now that prices are so close to a 
cost basis, of course has not been as rapid or 
as great as was the case earlier in the season. 
As a matter of fact, the market is rapidly ap- 
proaching the level below which the mills will 
refuse to take business, and when that point 
is reached, sales managers say, they expect to 
see a lusty scramble on the part of buyers to 
get in. 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


Reports from North Carolina pine territory 
indicate that there has been a slight improve- 
ment during the last week or ten days so far as 
demand is concerned; but this has not been re- 
flected in the price situation, which remains 
weak. A larger number of inquiries are now 
coming in, but most of them are for special cut- 
ting that is wanted right away, which has led 
many mills to refuse to figure on them on ac- 
count of the difficulty of manufacturing them 
under normal conditions, not to say the present 
ones. The sentiment among North Carolina 
pine manufacturers appears now to be more 
optimistic, and some improvement in the market 
situation is looked for very soon; but it is not 
denied that competition from the southwestern 
mills will continue very keen, no doubt resulting 
in further price declines until such time as the 
demand so increases as to make for a strong 
market. During the week ended Oct. 26 thirty- 
nine North Carolina pine mills reported as fol- 
lows: 
Shipments 

3,202,174’ 


Production 
5,555,339’ 


Orders 
2,389,900’ 


Redwood Market Features 


The redwood lumber market is steady with 
a heavy building demand in Los Angeles and 
southern California. The demand for siding 
in that section exceeds the supply. There is 
no extra merchantable unsold. Clears are sell- 
ing as fast as produced and there is not much 
dry stock accumulating. Eastern buyers, who 
are holding off now, may have difficulty in se- 
curing their requirements after the first of the 
year. Eleven California redwood mills report 
as follows for the week ended Oct. 16: 


Shipments Production Orders 
5,001,000’ 6,987,000’ 4,756,000’ 
Features of the Hardwood Trade 


The hardwood market remains very quiet, but 
inquiries are more numerous and apparently are 
more genuine than heretofore, and manufactur- 
ers believe that there will be a very large in- 
crease in business from the moment that buyers 
become convinced that the bottom of the mar- 
ket has been reached. And the bottom of the 
market is now actually within view, the manu- 
facturers claim, saying that present price levels 
very nearly, if not actually, touch the produc- 
tion cost level; and that they-already have done 
so in numerous instances is proved by the whole- 
sale closing down of southern hardwood manu- 
facturing plants. True, the lack of business 
and general market and financial conditions are 
in large part responsible for this closing down, 
but the fact that lumber if it was to be sold at 
all had to be sold at a loss is another principal 
factor. The general impression is that a de- 
cided turn for the better will take place after 
the first of the year, but on account of the pres- 
ent curtailment of operations and of the low 
condition into which consumers have allowed 
their stocks to run, the situation as regards mill 
stocks after that time is not likely to be so 
favorable to buyers. 

The only feature of strength at present to be 


noticed on the hardwood market is ih connection 
with walnut. The manufacturers of this wood 
on the whole have nothing to complain of. 
They seem to have had their slump in the late 
summer, but since Sept. 1 their business has been 
improving gradually, and there is now no dearth 
of orders. There are no surplus stocks of wal- 
nut and the demand is reported to be fully 
equal to the supply at present. One especially 
encouraging feature of the walnut market is 
the recent noteworthy increase in foreign de- 
mand. 


The Western Pines Situation 

The western pine market remains very dull 
and the mills in the Inland Empire are re- 
ported to be curtailing their outputs heavily, 
several in eastern Oregon having already shut 
down and those in western Washington and 
Idaho said to be preparing to do likewise early 
in November unless things improve very rapidly. 
Quotations on Inland Empire stock remain prac- 
tically unchanged. Thirty-nine representative 
mills in that section report as follows for the 
week ended Oct. 16: 
Shipments Production Orders 
13,948,000’ 29,238,000’ 7,675,000’ 

The situation as regards the southern Oregon 
and California white and sugar pine market has 
undergone no noteworthy change during the last 
week. While demand from the East is still 
very light consumers seem to be thinking about 
white and sugar pine right along, and there has 
been a gradual increase in the number of in- 
quiries coming in until the volume is now quite 
large and encouraging. Stocks in the mean- 
while are by no means ample, and as the moun- 
tain mills are now preparing to shut down for 
the winter there is no hope of any considerable 
augmentation of supplies on hand, and manuface- 
turers are of the opinion that after the demand, 
which they expect to be heavy, opens up it will 
soon prove a pretty difficult matter to secure 
all requirements. Eleven representative mills 
in southern Oregon and California report as fol- 
lows for the week ended Oct. 16: 
Shipments Production 

5,001,000’ 6,987,000’ 


Notes on Douglas Fir 


The Douglas fir market remains quite weak, 
but in this wood as in several of its competitors, 
there has been a recent noteworthy increase in 
the number of inquiries received, which indi- 
cates a distinct revival of interest in the mar- 
ket on the part of retail dealers. There are in- 
dications that line-yard buyers are preparing 
to enter the lumber market on quite a large 
seale, and it is reported that one large line-yard 
concern has come in the market for about sixty 
ears of material. The price situation in the 
meanwhile remains weak. Prices on uppers 
have shown only a slight decline from the level 
that prevailed several weeks ago, but commons 
have declined rapidly and have just about kept 
pace with the drop in southern pine. Today 
they are selling at practically list. It is re- 
ported that one big Douglas fir mill has marked 
its prices on all slash grain uppers down to $5 
over rail B list, and has placed No. 3 uppers, 
dimension, and boards at list. This undoubt- 
edly represents the bottom of the market, and 
if the temper of the western manufacturers is 
rightly interpreted it is as far as they will go 
to get business. Of the total amount of busi- 
ness placed with mills reporting to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association during the 
week ended Oct. 16, 17 percent was for retail 
yard and industrial use, largely in non-competi- 
tive territory. Domestic cargo orders amounted 
to 31 percent of the total; railroad buying to 
18 percent; export orders to 11 percent, and 
local business to 3 percent. The report of these 
mills is as follows: 
Shipments Production 
59,937,048’ 70,875,111’ 


Orders 
4,756,000’ 


Orders 
56,262,077’ 
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Modifies Coal Car Priority Orders 


{Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN]J 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—The order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission suspend- 
ing until further notice service order No. 10— 
giving preference in the use of coal cars to lake 
ports to get a fuel supply into the Northwest 
before the close of navigation—does not do 
away with the general priority of coal over 
other traffic moving in open top cars suitable 
for coal loading. In its announcement the com- 
mission states, however, that about 170,000 
cars have been specifically released from this 
general priority order for the movement of 
building and road materials and certain perish- 
ables such as sugar beets. The commission will 
carefully watch the coal situation and will 
again use its emergency powers should new de- 
velopments warrant such action. The priority 
given coal for lake ports naturally resulted in a 
shortage of fuel for domestic use in the central 
territory. It is expected by the commission 
that the latter situation will now be promptly 
relieved. 


Would Build Short Logging Road 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct 27.—The Coon Bayou 
& Arkansas City Railway Co. has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an application 
for a certificate of convenience and necessity to 
construct a short line railroad in Desha County, 
Arkansas, to connect with the Missouri Pacific 
at McArthur Junction and furnish means for 
the transportation of logs from a timbered area 
to mills at Arkansas City. The timbered area 
is owned principally by parties owning and op- 
erating large sawmills and other forest products 
industries in Arkansas City. The application 
states that the continuous operation of these 
industries depends on a continuous and sufficient 
supply of logs, which can be obtained from the 
timber west of McArthur if rail service is avail- 
able. The Missouri Pacific is said to have no 
logging trains available and insufficient equip- 
ment for hauling logs in sufficient quantities to 
operate the mills. The Coon Bayou road has 
leased the necessary equipment and trackage 
from the timber to McArthur and the Missouri 
Pacific is willing to enter into an agreement to 
haul the logs from McArthur to Arkansas City. 








Western Sales Company Dissolved 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 23.—Announcement 
has just been made of the dissolution, by mutual 
consent, of the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., 
which for many years had been one of the 
strongest marketing factors in the West. The 
dissolution is to take effect Nov. 1, and after 
that date all sales of the Blackwell Lumber Co. 
will be handled directly from the office at Coeur 
d’ Alene, Idaho, under the direction of Sales 
Manager Frank Lewis, who for some years has 
been sales manager of the joint company. Mr. 
Lewis is one of the best known sales managers 
in the West. The Blackwell Lumber Co., in ad- 
dition to its large sawmill at Coeur d’Alene, has 
a smaller mill at Fernwood, Idaho. 

The sales of the Panhandle Lumber Co. will 
be handled from the general office of the com- 
pany at Spirit Lake, Idaho. George Fortier, 
who has been with the Panhandle Lumber Co. 
for a number of years and who has acquired 
extensive knowledge of the manufacturing and 
sales end of the business, will assume the duties 
of sales manager. The Panhandle Lumber Co. 
operates two large, modern mills, one at Spirit 
Lake and the other at Ione. The latter mill is 
reputed the first sawmill electrically operated 
thruout to be built in this country. 





Panhandle Retains Chicago Office 
Coincident with the announcement from Spo- 


kane of the dissolution of the Blackwell- . 


Panhandle Sales Co., is the announcement that 


the Panhandle Lumber Co. will continue the 
Chicago office at 208 South La Salle Street, 
under the management of Sam. Hall. Mr. Hall 
spent some time this week conferring with John 
Dimeling, of Spirit Lake, Idaho, general man- 
ager Panhandle Lumber Co., who came to Chi- 
cago for the purpose of consulting with him 
and to map out marketing plans to be followed 
in the Chicago territory. Sam Hall is one of 
the pioneer salesmen in Chicago territory acting 
as a direct representative of a manufacturer 
and, backed by the present large and well as- 
sorted stocks of the two mills of the company, 
will go after business even more aggressively 
than in the past. The Panhandle Lumber Co. 
plans to market its products aggressively and 
will seek a wide distribution thruout the coun- 
try. As typical of the service it expects to 
render to its customers and to all those desiring 
information on the properties of Inland Em- 
pire woods, the company will ship to the Chi- 
cago office a large and well selected supply of 
samples of all its products. 





Becomes Member of Shipping Board 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 28.—J. N. Teal has 

accepted the appointment to the United States 

Shipping Board tendered him telegraphically 

by President Wilson. 

‘*T. hope I can be of real service in building 
up our American merchant marine,’’ said Mr. 





J. N. TEAL, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Attorney Who Has Been Active in Promoting 


Interests of West Coast Lumbermen, 
Made Member of Shipping Board 


Teal in a statement today, ‘‘but too much must 
not be expected of anyone. The problem is 
difficult and I will need the help of everyone 
interested in the subject. All I can promise is 
that in fairness and with justice to every port 
and to all parts of this country I will do my 
best to carry out the purposes of the act un- 
der which I was appointed.’’ 


Millwork President Dies 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 28.—William M. Otis, of 
Columbia, 8. C., president of the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, 
died in Little Rock, Ark., Tuesday night, as a 
result of a fall sustained while looking thru a 
factory of one of the members of that associa- 
tion in Little Rock. Mr. Otis with C. B. Har- 
man, secretary of the association, were visiting 
members in that section when the accident hap- 
pened. Burial will be Friday at 10:30 a. m., at 
Columbia, from St. Peters Catholie Church, 





Files Tariff Increasing Demurrage 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—Agent J. E. 
Fairbanks has filed a new tariff supplement ef 
fective Dec. 1 carrying the increased demurrage 
charges recently proposed after conference with 
the National Industrial Traffic League, which 
the commission refused to permit to go into 
operation on less than statutory notice. These 
charges apply after the 48-hour free time period 
and are $3 a car a day for the first four days, 
$6 a car a day for the next three days and $10 
a ear a day for each succeeding day in the case 
of carloads of lumber held for reconsignment. 
Of course these high demurrage rates are de- 
signed to bring about quicker release of equip- 
ment. The $10 penalty storage charge will ap- 
ply in addition to demurrage as it does at pres 
ent, 


Intervenes in Penalty Charge Case 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today promulgated a 
formal order permitting the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to intervene in 
docket No. 11818—American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association vs. Director General, as agent, 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. et al. This 
is the general complaint in which the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association attacks the $10: 
penalty storage charge on carloads of lumber 
held for reconsignment. 








How Lumber Prices Rose and Fell 


The lumber market is always a fit subject for 
careful, thoughtful consideration. Hindsight 
is more accurate than foresight and not infre- 
quently can be used in considering the future. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents herewith 
a table showing how prices went up and how 
they have come down on two items of southern 
pine, which have been in keen demand. These 


‘prices are average f.o.b. mill prices and are 


given for the respective dates. Particular at- 
tention is directed to the relation between the 
price received on Oct. 15, 1920, for 2 x 4—16 
No. 1 common and the price received on Jan. 
1, 1914. The table follows: 


1, 
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Jan. 1, 1914 $18.50 . $20.25 

May 1, 1914.... 19.00 4 20.00 

Jan. 1, 1915.... 18.00 2* 19.00 5* 

May 1, 1915 19.00 19.00 

Jan. 1, 1916 23.50 27 25.25 25, 

May 1, 1916 21.50 23.50 

Jan. 1, 1917 22.75 23 24.25 20 

May 1, 1917:... 28. 75 32.75 

Jan. 1, 1918.: 28.75 55 33.25 64 

May i, 191%... 31.75 36.75 

Jan. 1, 1919.. 34.25 85 37.25 88 

May 1, 1919.... 34.25 a 38.75 es 

Jan. 1, 1920.... 45.00 132 99.25 190 

May 1, 1920.... 48.50 162 65.50 223 

Oct. 15, 1920.... 27.25° 47 38.00 97 





* Indicates loss. 





THE W. P. Brown & Sons LuMBER Co. (INC.), 
at Brassfield, Ark., has organized a complete 
fire-fighting organization, with six different fire 
companies, the members of which fully under- 
stand their duties and are thoroly drilled 
therein. Manager B. L. Himes has issued a 
set of rules that these fire fighters must ob- 
serve, and with the instructions he has issued, 
as chief of all companies, and with all the 
men on the job in places assigned, the fire fiend. 
will have very little chance of making any 
headway in that mill. 
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PINE PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


Conditions of the lumber market that have 
prevailed generally for several months are re- 
flected in the statistics of cut and shipments 
that have been issued by the Southern Pine 
Association for September. Demand during 
the month was only 69.91 percent of production 
at 204 subscribers’ mills reporting for the 
month a eut of 376,565,669 feet and shipments 
of 378,194,997 feet. At the same mills the stocks 
on hand at the beginning of the month were 
1,357 484,927 feet, and at the end, 1,355,855,- 
599 feet; a reduction of 1,629,328 feet, or 1.2 
percent. 

Stocks on hand at 199 identical mills at the 
beginning of September, 1919, were 820,347,002 
feet, or 521,209,327 feet less than on Septem- 
ber 1, 1920; the stocks at the beginning of the 
later month being 1,341,556,329 feet. Never- 
theless, the cut at these mills fell in September, 
1920, 59,900,658 feet, or 14.01 percent below 
that of September, 1919; the cut of the early 
and the later months being 427,596,918 feet and 
367,696,260 feet respectively. Stocks at the 
end of last September showed an increase of 
469,564,047 feet, or 54.09 percent above those 
of the corresponding month of 1919. 

At 168 identical mills production for the nine 
months of 1920 has exceeded shipments by 
1,294,155,568 feet; whereas during the corre- 
sponding months of 1919 shipments exceeded 
eut by more than eighty-two million feet; being 
in fact 102.73 pereent of production for the 
period. During the entire twelve months of 


Word comes from Denham Springs, La., that 
several of the small mills in Livingston Parish 
have closed down pending improvement in mar- 
ket conditions, while others have reduced wages 
as the alternative course to carry them thru 
the period of dullness. 

It is understood that several of the larger 
mills both in Mississippi and Louisiana have 
gone or are about to go to part time operation, 
running four or five days in the week until 
demand improves. 





STORM AT ORANGE INJURES SHIPS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 25.—A 40-mile nor ’wester 
played havoe with shipping in the municipal slip 
here last Friday morning. Of the five ships in 
the slip at the time two suffered considerable 
damage, due, however, to faulty piling rather 
than to the harbor’s location. The Norwegian 
bark Margarita was blown from its moorings on 
the north slip and crashed into its sister ship, 
the Norwegian bark Bessfield. 

The schooner Doane, lying alongside the Bess- 
field, escaped injury, as a heavily laden barge 
on her outstream side took the force of the 
Margarita’s weight as she drifted southeast- 
ward on to the Bessfield. 

The British steamship Marshal Allenby, 
which is ready to clear, is held in port await- 
ing instructions from its owners in England and 
loaders, the Standard Export Co., of New 
Orleans. 




















MUNICIPAL SLIP AT ORANGE, TEX., 


1919 cut exceeded shipments only a little more 
than eight million feet; while during 1918 ship- 
ments exceeded cut by 297,666,708 feet. 

Exports of lumber and timber thru southern 
ports during last September amounted to 48,- 
556,895 feet. Of these exports southern pine 
lumber constituted 41,763,910 feet and timber 
3,545,064 feet. Other kinds of wood comprised 
3,247,921 feet or 6.7 percent of the total ex- 
ports thru those ports. For the quarter ending 
with September southern pine lumber exports 
totaled 138,193,204; timber, 26,195,940 feet 
and other woods, 10,865,233 feet; the total for 
the period being 175,254,377 feet, which fell 
below the quarter immediately preceding by 
only 1,256,330 feet. 


SOUTHERN MILLS REDUCE WAGES 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 25.—Advices from 
Opelousas, La., state that the sawmill at Port 
Barre last week announced a reduction of 20 
percent in the wages of its labor, because of 
the light demand and reduced prices for its 
product. It is reported that a strike followed, 
but that on the following morning a number 
of the employees returned to work. It is added 
that the mill will close down shortly for general 
repairs and overhauling, which will require 
about sixty days. Thereafter it is hoped that 
‘living conditions will be so much improved 
in the way of lower prices for all necessities, 
that the men will be willing to work for the 
lower wages. ’? 





SHORTLY BEFORE STORM 


The storm was not so severe in the city, but 
several ancient oaks and other shade trees were 
blown down. 

The accompanying illustration presents a 
scene in the municipal slip at Orange shortly 
before last Friday’s storm struck. Every ves- 
sel in this picture was in the slip at the time 
the 40-mile gale swept across the Louisiana 
marshes and drove the Norwegian bark Mar- 
garita from her moorings on the northwest side 
of the slip across to the southwest side, where 
she collided with her sister ship, the Bessfield. 
The Lutcher & Moore pile-driver barge was 
lashed to the Margarita and it came between 
the two vessels and was slightly damaged. The 
Margarita had a small hole torn out of one of 
her bow plates thru the pulling out of the 
anchor bolt holding her bowsprit brace cable. 
The rigging of the two ships was damaged by 
their spars and shrouds becoming entangled. 
No other vessels in the harbor were injured and 
within two hours after the blow the stevedores 
were loading the Bessfield at her original moor- 
ings, the Lutcher & Moore schooner Doane was 
taking on a timber cargo at their private wharf 
—the deck load of the British steamship Marshal 
Allenby—and other stevedores were unloading 
sand ballast from the other Britisher, the 
steamship Phrygia, and the Margarita, at the 
southeast and northwest ends of the docks re- 
spectively. Harbormaster Ferguson’s launch 
is seen in the foreground and the pile driver 
barge in the middle of the picture between 
the Bessfield and the Margarita. 


BLAME CLOSED SHOP FOR HIGH COSTS 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, Oct. 26.—Lumber and 
other building material interests are watching 
closely what appears to be the beginning of 
a lively tilt between the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and the Building Trades Council— 
parent body of the union building craftsmen of 
the city—as the result of a report by the special 
investigation committee of the chamber into 
building costs here. The theme of the report, 
which is the result of six months’ work by the 
chamber committee, is that union building 
trades labor, by restricting the employment of 
out of town labor, and refusing to permit ‘‘ out- 
of-towners’’ to join unions here, has curtailed 
the supply of labor, raised labor wages to the 
second highest in a score of cities investigated, 
and thus contributed largely to high building 
costs in Cleveland. 

It is also the claim of the investigators that 
agreements between contractors and union labor 
virtually result in labor dictating its working 
conditions, number of hours and amount of 
wages. 

The report takes a rap at contractors for con- 
tinuing the costplus system of contracting, as 
a factor in sustaining high building costs, but 
appears to let the contractor down by stating 
that the building public, in demanding speed, . 
must expect to pay for quick work. 

Tho blaming the closed shop for sustaining 
high building costs here, the committee offers 
no remedy for its elimination nor the reduction 
in present prices of building materials. 

The committee in gathering data was aided 
by the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers and 
the Material Dealers’ Association, which in- 
clude nearly all lumber interests here. 





LARGE FIR TRACT CHANGES HANDS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 23.—Edward Murphy, 
head of the Murphy Timber Co., and Perey 
Allen, a timber owner and lumberman of this 
section, with Corwin Shank and A. E. Ander- 
son, of Seattle, are named as purchasers of 
200,000,000 feet of Douglas fir timber in Co- 
lumbia County from the Western Timber Co. 
The consideration is reported as $1,000,000. 
The tract lies on the line of the new Eceles rail- 
road near Vernonia and is considered one of the 
fine stands of fir timber on the Coast. Logging 
operations will begin upon the completion of 
the Eceles railroad, which will be in the spring 
of next year, and the logs will be dumped into 
the Willamette slough at Burlington. They 
will be handled in the local market and a part 
of the output will be consumed by the Little 
Monarch mill at North Portland, which is held 


under lease by the Murphy Timber Co. 





EASTERN LUMBER FREIGHT RATES BOOK 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mannv- 
facturers’ Association has a very efficient and 
uptodate traffic department. Its latest activity 
is the publication of a freight rate book en- 
titled ‘‘ Eastern Lumber Freight Rates,’’ which 
gives the rates to points having lumber yards in 
Delaware, Indiana, lower Michigan, New York, 
New Jersey, “Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsyi- 
vania and southern Wisconsin, from Wausau, 
Wis., and points taking the same rates, with 
some exceptions noted in the text. 

The book is small, compact, of loose leaf de- 
sign and is very handy for the work for which 
it was designed. Any lumberman who has 
with a confused and troubled mind sought to 
dig out of railroad tariffs the freight rates will 
appreciate the simplicity and quickness with 
which the rate to any point can be determined 
from the new book. Incidentally the name of 
the railroad, or railroads, at point of destina- 
tion is given. 

So handy and helpful is this freight rate book 
that the association has determined to offer it 
to the public. It is available to nonmembers 
at $3 and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
glad to fill orders for ‘‘ Eastern Lumber Freight 
Rates.’ 





Beware of small wastes; a little leak will 
sink a great ship.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Community Activities Demand Common Meeting Place 


Iowa Farmers and Merchants Foregather 


NevapA, Iowa.—Nevada is to have a com- 
munity club, the membership to be composed of 
the men of the town and surrounding territory, 
who have the welfare of the community at heart 
and are interested in promoting its well being. 
The club is not to be commercial in its nature, 
but is to include every public spirited citizen 
who desires to codperate with his fellows for the 
benefit of all. 

Ohio Farm Center Organized 

Hotmes CENTER, OHIO.—A community farm 
center has been organized and officers elected. 
County farm bureau officials were present to aid 
in forming the organization. The center is to 
be one of a number of units working with the 
State farm bureau. 


Homey Community House in Empire State 

Lanper, N. Y.—An attractive 2-story com- 
munity house has recently been opened by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. . On the first floor 
is a fine gymnasium equipped for playing basket 
ball, victory ball and volley ball. Off from the 
gymnasium are a large dressing room and a 
well equipped kitchen and pantry. A wide 
baleony gives a fine view of the gymnasium floor 
and is equipped for projecting motion pictures. 
On the second floor are library and club rooms, 
the latter being very attractive and provided 
with a large fireplace. 


All Together in Oklahoma Community 


PavLs VALLEY, OKLA.—Improvements and 
additions recently have been made to the Pauls 
Valley city hall, which houses the chamber of 
commerce and community league. One of the 
many features of the building is an auditorium 
seating 2,000 people. City administrative offices, 
police court, committee rooms and justice court 
also are in the building, which cost $20,000. 


Hoosier Town to Finance Community House 


WHITESTOWN, Inp.—At a recent meeting the 
Whitestown Commercial Association discussed 
the subject of providing a community building 
and a plan to sell shares of stock was proposed 
to finance the building. The need of such an 
institution is recognized on every hand, and 
the project is expected to have hearty support. 


‘*y’? Girls Open Club House 

FrEsNo, CaLir.—What is considered Fresno’s 
most attractive and most complete club house 
for women recently had its formal opening. 
Over the door hangs a sign, proclaiming it to be 
the hospitality center of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The lots on which the 
building stands, were bought by the local Y. W. 
C. A. but the building was erected by the in- 
dustrial department at a cost of $12,000. The 
board also supplied furniture which cost $1,500. 
The large club room is attractively furnished 
with wicker chairs, benches etc., and a large 
fireplace with book-cases on each side adds to 
the coziness of the room. A stage at one end 
affords facilities for dramatic and other pro- 
grams, and a 
and two smaller rooms complete the building. 


Georgians to Employ Community Secretary 

ATLANTA, GA.—At a recent meeting the di- 
rectors of the chamber of commerce adopted a 
plan submitted to them by the secretary, pro- 
viding that the chamber shall engage a special 
community service secretary, and use its organ- 
ization to assist and encourage all community 
movements to promote the welfare and happi- 
ness of Atlanta people, 


Federate for Community Welfare Work 

Youngstown, OunI0.—The various organiza- 
tions of this city have formed a federation that 
shall constitute a central civic body consisting 
of representatives from each of the clubs al- 


small club room, kitchen, office 


ready organized. The purpose of the new or- 


ganization will be to afford facilities for pro- 


moting continuous activities in behalf of civic 
improvements and the public welfare generally. 


Legionaries to Have Community House 


SaLEM, OrE.—Plans have been completed that 
assure a $50,000 community house for Capital 
Post No. 9, American Legion, and construction 
will begin this fall. Money for the building 
has been raisel in part by means of balls 
given by the Legion and by the ‘‘ Argonne Bat- 
tle’’ staged at the State fair grounds. The 
county is authorized to contribute $10,000 to the 
building. 





Community Meetings 


A community can come into existence 
only when two or more persons realize 
that they have certain common interests 
and that they can profit by undertaking 
to solve their common problems together. 
They see the necessity of pooling their 
interests. A community owes its con- 
tinuous existence to the fact that a con- 
siderable number of its inhabitants at 
least appreciate the benefits to be de- 
rived from working together in behalf of 
the general or public welfare; only when a 
keen appreciation of this fact is evidenced 
by community activities does the com- 
munity as a unit reach its highest state of 
development. The community _ spirit 
thrives only when it is active. 

Many communities have been stunted 
and handicapped generally because no- 
body within them has been aware that a 
common meeting place—a community 
home—is needed in which the people can 
get together frequently to discuss com- 
munity problems, lay plans for solving 
them and hear reports on the progress 
made toward their solution. The people 
acting as individuals require homes for 
their best development; the citizens of a 
community in order to accomplish any- 
thing worthy must act as a group; and in 
order to do so they must have a civic 
center, a common meeting place, where 
group activities can be organized. 

The need of community bulldings, com- 
munity centers etc. has long been recog- 
nized in many enterprising communities; 
but such structures have become realities 
in altogether too few. On this page are 
set out in brief notes the civic and other 
community activities that have taken 
place or are to take place in a few places 
in several States. They are merely sug- 
gestive of the growing community spirit, 
the cultivation of which is so vital to the 
progress and prosperity of the nation as 
a whole. It is believed, indeed, these 
notes would appear to prove, that every 
community ought to have, must have for 
its highest development, a community 
building, a sort of community home 
whence all the activities and the true 
community spirit may radiate, giving 
color and tone to all its parts. 











Having Fun Raising Funds 

WorcEsTER, Mass.—The executive commit- 
tee of the Quinsigamond Improvement & Edu- 
cational Society for a number of months has 
been preparing entertainments of various kinds 
to raise money for the erection of a community 
building. A substantial sum is in hand and 
there is every assurance that in the very near 
future the structure will be a reality. 

School Club Studies Politics 

HAMILTON, OHI0O.—The Lindenwald Commu- 
nity Club, an organization of the Taylor school, 
recently held its opening or ‘‘get together 
meeting’’ at which plans were discussed for 
the winter’s activities of the organization. 
Political problems will be taken up, and the 
women plan a study of questions now before 
the country. 

Moving in the Books and Furniture 

Byron, Iuu.—The library and furniture have 
been moved to the new community house rooms 
and the building will soon be open for the use 
of the public. 


Community Theater and Home Talent 
Los ANGELES, CaLIr.—Lincoln Heights is to 
have a community theater in the basement 
auditorium of the local library. Four pro- 
grams a year will be presented by home talent 
as far as possible, including not only the act- 


_ing, but the writing of the plays. 


Getting Money for More Playgrounds 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Excellent progress is be- 
ing made in the campaign to raise $34,500 for 
the work of the Wilmington Community Service 
during the coming year, and especially to aid 
in giving Wilmington a sufficient number of 
playgrounds. A contribution of $100 was made 
by prisoners at the New Castle County Work- 
house, the Volunteers of America promised 
$500, and at the time of the latest report over 
$23,000 was already in hand. 


Will Have Ten Neighborhood Centers 


MouinE, Itt.—The Moline Community Ser- 
vice council has planned to conduct ten neigh- 
borhood centers to provide free recreation, 
amusement and education and to afford people 
residing in the various neighborhoods oppor- 
tunities to get together weekly to consider and 
discuss matters pertaining to the neighborhood 
and the city welfare. Each center’s organiza- 
tion will consist of a committee of three, one 
from the parent-teacher association, and two 
selected from other organizations; and all mat- 
ters pertaining to the entire group of centers 
will be in the hands of a central committee. 


Community House as War Memorial 


WESTFIELD, Mass.—A committee appointed 
at the last annual town meeting has reported 
recommending that Westfield’s memorial to its 
ex-service men take the form of a community 
house, in which may be located permanent 
quarters for the Westfield post of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 


Dances and Festivals Recreation Features 

SyracusE, N. Y.—The local board of recrea- 
tion has laid plans for activities in five com- 
munity centers on somewhat broader lines than 
those of last year. While the plans have not 
yet been completed, it is known that community 
dances, festivals and other entertainments will 
be features. 


Music and Civics at Community Center 

Capiz, OHI0.—At a recent meeting of the 
Community Club in the Court House, music by 
the band, moving pictures and addresses were 
features of a program dealing with civic affairs 
and public welfare from many viewpoints. 


Raise Money for Community Work 

LoneMEADOW, Mass.—At a recent meeting, a 
report of the ways and means committee of 
the First Church of Longmeadow showed that 
$36,000 had been subscribed for a community 
building in addition to the Colton fund of $35,- 
000. A building committee was elected and a 
committee appointed to study the needs of the 
community and make a report in November. 


Harmony in Name and Purpose 

LINCOLN, ILL.—At a recent meeting of the 
Harmony congregation, a community get-to- 
gether booster was organized under the name 
of the Harmony Community Center. Officers 
were elected and committees appointed to pro- 
vide programs for monthly meetings during the 
winter. 


Unity in Farmers and Town Folks’ Interests 


Owosso, MicH.—Under the direction of the 
Chamber of Commerce, definite steps have been 
taken toward organizing a community club, 
which shall include in its membership farmers 
as well as city dwellers, and the purpose of 
which will be to promote the interest of all. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 124 


There is a very distinct tendency today to 
contract the size of houses built rather than to 
expand them. Women are doing all of their 
work today who a few years ago would never 
have thought of doing so. Cost of building has 
increased so that there is also a tendency to re- 
duce the size of buildings because of present 
costs. All in all, retailers are finding a distinct 
demand for small houses. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in 
presenting herewith a house of a modified 
bungalow type with four rooms and a sun 
porch, which in living utility has the capacity 
of a house with four bedrooms. 

As the accompanying illustration of the floor 
plan shows, only one bedroom is provided, but 
with an in-a-door bed in a closet off the living 
room and also one in a closet off the dining 
room, and with a sun porch there are four beds 
available. The space off the dining room in 
which the bed is enclosed is sufficiently large so 
that it can be used as a dressing room. The 


a complete basement. Attention is called to 
the method of ventilating the air space over the 
ceiling. In the original home openings were 
left so that hot air might make its way out. In 
most sections of the country where the English 
sparrows are very numerous, netting would have 
to be put on the inside to exclude them or the 
entire upper part of the house would be given 
over to these pests. Also wherever rain would 
tend to beat in, such openings would have to be 
closed. 

In preparing the plan and bill of material the 
Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau was especially 
careful to use and specify only materials which 
may be termed standard. Everything possible 
has been done to make the house simple, attrac- 
tive and livable. 

The cost at which this house can be erected 
depends, of course, upon the material put into 
it, and upon local costs, both for materials and 
wages. Under present conditions, however, this 
house should cost between $5,000 and $6,000 


complete. If materials and labor drop to any 
appreciable extent this winter the cost to build 
would, of course, decrease. 

In order to give a further idea of the cost of 
this building when completed the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN requested A. W. Holt to make an 
estimate of the cost by aid of the ‘‘Lumber- 
men’s Building Estimator,’’ of which he is the 
author. Using as a basis a price of $60 for 
No. 1 common dimension and having no data 
upon which to work other than a set of blue- 
prints, Mr. Holt in an hour estimated that it 
would be safe to guarantee sufficient materials 
to build the house above the foundation, ex- 
cluding, however, gutter stock and conductor 
pipe, for $2,791.68. This shows how quickly 
and handily estimating by means of this system 
can be done. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is prepared to 
supply blueprints and an itemized bill of mate- 
rial for this house, for which a nominal charge 
of $1.50 will be made. 








bed closets can, if desired, be turned into ordi- 
nary closets—and a house can not have too 
many closets to suit a woman. 

Compactness, convenience and attractiveness 
are features combined in this plan. The pantry 
‘between the dining room and the kitchen pre- 
vents the drainage of kitchen odors into the 
dining room, while the French doors between 
the living room and dining room will appeal to 
the heart of any woman. The small hall in the 
front of the house shuts off the bath room and 
at the same time provides for two closets. 

Every section of the country has a type of 
architecture especially suited to it. The particu- 
lar house here presented is designed for the 
southern part of the country; in fact the first 
one was built in New Orleans, La., the attrac- 
tive appearance of which is attested by the ac- 
companying illustration. In many places in 
the South it is not necessary or desirable to have 
basements, but in preparing this plan the Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Service Bureau, Chicago, which 
prepared the floor plan and elevation and bill of 
‘material especially for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN provided an option in the bill of 
imaterial which if taken advantage of will give 
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Constructive New Ideas, ‘the Courage to Use Them and Hard Work 
Were Factors in Upbuilding This Successful Springfield Business 


‘Why not build you a house?’’ says the lum- 
berman to the working man who has chased all 
over town but without success looking for a 
place to rent. ; - 

‘What do yeu mean, build me a house? 
answers the working man. ‘‘How do you ex- 
pect me to make a noise like $5,000? I’ve got 
a lot and a little money, but a little money 
doesn’t get you anything these days. If houses 
could be built for $1,500, say—’’ , 

We wonder just how many times a little 
dialog like this has taken place. A good many 
times during this last summer, we'll guess. 
And to this guess we’ll add another; that while 
in many cases the remark about the $1,500 has 
been intended as heavy sarcasm in other cases 
it has been a genuine expression of desire; and 
if even a very tiny house that was capable of 
sheltering a small family could be put up for 
that sum there would be quite a few buyers. 


Considers Offering Complete House for $1,500 

At least one lumber company believes so; a 
lumber company that is familiar by reputation 
anyway to a good many readers of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. The Clark County Lumber 
Co., of Springfield, Ohio, has made an enviable 
reputation for progressive ideas and the cour- 
age necessary for putting them into effect. It 
has equipped the big yard in a way to provoke 
the admiration of its rivals and enemies, if it 
has any of the latter. Each time I visit the 
place I find a series of additions and improve- 
ments in office methods or yard equipment or 
lines of service or all of them together. I found 
the usual quota this time, and not the least in- 
teresting among them is a project to put a 
$1,500 house on the market. This, you must 
understand, does not mean a house containing 
$1,500 worth of building materials; it is a 
house that can be put up on the owner’s lot, 
ready to be moved into, and that can be sold 
to him by the lumber company as a turn-key 
proposition for $1,500. 

You may say it can’t be done, and the Realm 
will agree that there are substantial grounds 
upon which your doubts may stand. Our first 
mental comment was to the effect that the 
news was important if true. But while the com- 
pany was not just ready to say that such a 
house could be built and sold for this sum the 
company’s officials did seem to think it prob- 
ably could be done. Perhaps before this stuff 
gets into type these houses will be an actuality 
in Springfield. 


Meets Need of Workman Who Owns His Lot 


H. W. Ballinger, manager of the company, 
was away when I called, and I talked to his 
younger brother, George Ballinger, who has 
had this matter largely in charge. ‘‘There 
has been a shortage of renting properties this 
last year,’’ Mr. Ballinger said, ‘‘and a great 
many laboring men have been put in serious 
straits. Springfield is a great industrial point, 
as you probably know, and must have the men. 
It has been serious all round. To build a reg- 
ular house takes quite a bit of money; more, 
usually, than a working man has saved and 
more than he cares to borrow even if he could 
find some person or company to make the loan. 
We’ve found, however, that quite a number of 
them own lots out in the edge of the city or 
that they can get lots for a fairly reasonable 
price. Many of them have some money saved 
up and have a sufficiently good credit to get 
small additional amounts. 


Small Temporary Cottage Gave the Idea 


‘*This problem has been with us for some 
time, tho it has gotten especially acute during 
the last year. Our attempt to meet it came 


about largely by chance. Some time ago a 
women’s organization wanted to build a little 
cottage or bungalow out on the fair grounds. 
They didn’t want to invest much money in it, 
but they wanted it as pleasant and comfortable 
as possible. The designing of it was turned 
over to me, and I planned a little house with 
two rooms, covered both the walls and the roof 
with shingles, projected the roof to cover a 
porch and finished it on the inside very simply. 
The cost was low, and the house was pretty and 
satisfactory. In fact a good many people who 
saw it at the fair grounds made particular in- 
quiry as to the concern that had designed and 
built it, and we were asked if we couldn’t 
make a year-around house along the same gen- 
eral lines. 
Building Comfort Into Two Rooms 

‘This is what started it. I’ve worked out 
a design for a 2-roomed house with perhaps a 
corner of the porch inclosed as a sun parlor. 
The kitchen will have a dining alcove, and the 
living room will be equipped with a Murphy 
bed. You see the design would be very simple, 
and just now I’m having estimates made by a 
contractor with whom we’ve dealt quite a bit 
and in whose judgment we have confidence, to 








“4 great little idea” 


see whether we can deliver this house, built and 
ready to live in, for $1,500. If we can, why 
I have some prospects, and the contractor has 
some, and a bit of advertising would, I think, 
bring in others.’’ 

The Realm would like to comment on one 
fact that is a little beside the main point; 
namely, the pulling power of a good example 
displayed at a fair. The little house with its 
white shingle sides had no signs or displays 
about it suggesting building advertising. It 
was built for the purpose of housing a women’s 
organization, the W. C. T. U., I believe it was, 
and all the advertising about it had to do with 
the owners’ mission. But the good looks of the 
little house sufficed to start a lot of people hot 
on the trail of the builder to see if he could do 
something similar for them. 

Some Finished Houses Not Completed 

There is one criticism that generally can be 
leveled at a good many projects of this kind; 
one that we feel confident will have no force 
in this case. In the effort to build a house for 
a small sum of money there is a strong tempta- 
tion to cheapen it in a way that will shorten 
the life and lessen the usefulness of the build- 
ing. I’m afraid there has been more jerry 





building during the last year or two than for 
a long time previous. I’ve gone thru houses in 
process of construction in quite a good many 
States during the last twelve months, and while 
many of them were strongly and honestly built 
according to designs and specifications that will 
assure comfort and beauty and long use, others 
were slammed together with essential features 
of construction omitted. Paint and plaster 
cover a multitude of sins until the unlucky 
owner has moved in. Then when a cold snap 
freezes all the plumbing and a high wind cracks 
all the plastering the owner can say a good 
many bad words without altering the fact that 
he has been copiously stung. His house is not 
the beginning of a house, because he can’t pos- 
sibly go on from there and finish it. Putting 
in sway bracing and insulation would have 
been comparatively easy at one stage of con- 
struction; but with the house finished without 
being completed it is a different story. 


Shoddy Work Hurts Whole Lumber Industry 

These houses that are mere shells and imita- 
tions, that will give trouble and worry from the 
very start, are hardly justifiable from any point 
of view. They cost less, to be sure; but it is 
a question if they cost the owner much less. 
They are skinned, not to save labor and mate- 
rial but to make an easy profit for somebody. 
A man would much better build one room 
less and have a completed house. Jerry build- 
ing discredits the entire building industry. See 
if within the next five years all of us do not 
have to suffer for the sins of a few of us. See 
if the brick men, for instance, are not calling 
attention to the shoddy work in frame houses 
and urging the public to build of brick once 
and for always. 


Always Demand for Small Homes 


This is one of the things that gives us a lively 
interest in the 2-roomed house of the Clark 
County Lumber Co. It is cheap because it is 
a small house. It pretends to be nothing else. 
It fills a certain need that will continue to 
exist. There have long been people who could 
afford to live in nothing more costly than a 
2-roomed house, and doubtless there will con- 
tinue to be such people. The building of such 
structures now of course meets an emergency 
need, in the sense that people who would rent 
a larger house will build a smaller if no rental 
properties are available. But this is not an 
emergency in the sense that the little buildings 
will be worthless in a few years because there 
will be no call for them. If they are honestly 
built, and the reputation of this lumber com- 
pany assures that the little houses it builds will 
be of honest, thoro work, they will continue to 
give honest service for years to come. 


Plant Is Kept Thoroly Up to Date 


The Clark County Lumber Co. is of such size 
that it can make use of tackle not much needed 
in smaller plants. There is an inter-’phone 
system thruout the big plant, and Mr. Ballinger 
was considering the installation of a pneumatic 
tube system at the time of my call, so his 
brother said. There are several departments 
in the plant. The main office is in a pretty 
bungalow set in a bit of a park at the edge of 
the yard. The yard office is some distance 
away, nearer to the center of the yard. The 
store where hardware and paint are sold is in 
a different building, and the planing mill, which 
is a new department, is located at some little 
distance from the main office. .All orders go 
thru this main office; and so when they are 
duly made out they must be taken wherever 
they are to go. This has proved to require so 
much labor and to cause so much loss of time 
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that the pneumatic tube is to be called in to 
help along. ; 
Planing Mill Turns Out Portable Buildings 


The planing mill has been added since my 
last visit, and it is a real mill. Formerly the 
yard had a few machines, such as a rip saw, 
a swing eut-off and perhaps one or two others, 
located in a wide alley. These machines are 
still kept in the old place and are put to good 
use. The yard has specialized in making some 
portable buildings, among others a chicken 
house that when built goes together with a few 
lugs and, by reversing the action, comes apart 
into four walls and a roof which may _be trans- 
ported with considerable ease to a new location. 
The yard also makes portable hog houses, or 
*“eoops’? as they are called here. Beside the 
saws I noticed some big charts showing the 
sizes and lengths of pieces used in making 
these articles. If lumber goes bad it can be 
brought up to grade by cutting it into the short 
lengths used in these buildings. Or low grade 
stock can be used by cutting the defects out. 
There is a ready sale for these articles, and 
they make a steady. outlet for lumber that when 
cut up is as good as any but that can’t be sold 
in long lengths because of defects. While walk- 
ing away from the yard I noticed a 1l-car garage 
out in the part of the yard where these ready- 
built articles were standing. It was a tiny 
building, covered with bevel siding and painted 
white. It was embellished by a bit of lattice 
at the corners and looked an easy article to sell. 


Makes High Grade Trim Out of ‘‘C’’ Finish 


Mr. Ballinger showed me a lot of window 
casing cut to length and bundled. For instance, 
a couple of pieces of side casing would be tied 
together, and on the back would be stamped 
the length. Caps, stools and aprons are cut in 
the same way; and when there is a call for this 
kind of trim it can be picked out and sent. The 
advantage in this system lies in the fact that 
these pieces.are cut out of C finish, something 
that can’t be sold in Springfield. But when it 
is cut up by a skilled workman the defects are 
all gone, the amount of lumber lost has been 
very little, amd the grade has been raised to the 
point where critical Springfield receives it 
gladly. All this is done, I understand, with 
the few machines located in the wide alley- 
way. 


Managing the Planing Mill to Win a Profit 


This work is entirely separate from the work 
of the planing mill. Time after time I 
hear retailers expressing a fear of planing mill 
operation; that it is an easy way to acquire 
losses and worries; that it is a business in it- 
self and doesn’t mix with retail lumber man- 
agement. All of this doubtless is true in so 
far as the average yard is involved. A plant 
of this kind can’t well afford the services of 
i manager who gives his whole time to the 
mill, so the yard owner or manager adds these 
planing mill duties to the rest of his work and 
tinds the mixture a hard one to take. Mr. Bal- 
linger, however, looked at the thing in a little 
different way. He had already found the prac- 
tieal value of a division of labor in the conduct- 
ing of the yard’s business, and he decided that 
a planing mill need not be a money loser if it 
is handled in the right way. He decided it 
would go well with his retail business and 
would eventually make a profit in its own right 
as well as add to the volume of retail trade. 
So the mill went in, a big, well lighted plant. 
It has its own office and manager, and it is 
run on a strict and complete cost finding sys- 
tem. I was shown the cost sheet used with 
each job, on which is entered materials, bench 
time, machine time and so on, making a com- 
plete cost record of the job. All the overhead 
is cared for in definite charges, so it is possi- 
ble to figure the exact cost and the exact profit 
on each separate job. 

Getting a planing mill to running is a long 
piece of work, and putting it on a profitable 
basis is a still longer. Mr. Ballinger knew this 
before undertaking the task; but he needed 
the mill to complete his apparatus for offering 
a complete retailing service. The mill is run- 
ning as a separate institution and is standing 
on its own feet. . 


Making Big Timbers Pay Their Way 

I believe the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has car- 
ried stories and pictures about the big timber 
shed in this yard, but it is a bit of equipment 
which will bear repeated description. The 
yard does little or no wholesaling or jobbing 
in timbers, but it has a big local sale for them. 
Springfield is an important industrial city, and 
its numerous factories use a large number of 
big timbers, and of course these factories want 
their timbers when they want them. Their 
wants in this particular can’t always be antici- 
pated, so it is a very great service to them if 
they can call up a local yard and get an im- 
mediate delivery of big sticks of unusual sizes. 
This local trade has proved well worth culti- 
vating; but handling a heavy beam is no joke 
if it must be done by hand, and the labor costs 
for handling are likely to make prices pro- 
hibitively high or profits so small as to be 
practically nonexistent. The big timber shed 
and the electric conveyor for loading and un- 
loading has proved the way out. 


Large Sticks Easily Handled by Electric Crane 


Timbers are shipped in open ears. A ear is 
spotted on the siding which runs under the end 
of the shed, the engineer in the elevated power 
house brings the crane over the car and lowers 
the hook with the grappling chains attached. 


Own Your Home 
and Be Happy 


If you are renting you are on atread mill, You 






don't know where your going but you're on your 





way. But you are going backward, not forward. 


Why not build and settle down? You can pay for 






your home with a few years’ rents. and then live the 
rest of your life free from rent, free from landlords, 


in your own little home on Easy Street: 


C.. dh. Harris 
Lumber Co. 


O. R. BUTTS, Manager 
PILOT GROVE, MO. 








Here is one of a series of effective advertise- 
ments emphasizing the importance of “own- 
ing your own home,” inserted in the Pilot 
Grove (Mo.) Record by the C. J. Harris Lum- 
ber Co. The copy Is being prepared by the 
local manager, O. R. Butts. 


These chains are attached to a-timber, the en- 
gineer hauls it clear of the car and shoots it 
down the track, which is suspended from heavy 
laminated beams extendiag across the shed. 
This track is single for about half the length 
of the shed, thus providing for a single row of 
piles for the long timbers. Half way down it 
divides into two tracks, which allows for two 
rows of piles for shorter sticks. When timbers 
are to go out they are loaded on the trucks by 
the crane, just as easily as they are taken off 
the cars. <A car of timbers can be unloaded in 
a few hours, and the bigger the sticks are the 
quicker the ear is emptied. 


Chain Hoist Loads Motor Trucks Quickly 


This yard has long used a loading device that 
is effective and not so very complicated. Trucks 
handle most of the deliveries, and the average 
length ‘of these deliveries is, I believe, some- 
thing under three miles. It doesn’t take long 
to make a haul of this length and to dump the 
load. But while the truck is out the yard men 
put the next load on a horse-drawn wagon, pull 


it under a double chain hoist, place -heavy iron 
bars that have rings in the ends under the load, 
hitch it to the hoists by chains and swing it up 
in the air. When the truck comes in the load 
is lowered on to it, and within a few minutes 
the machine is on its way again. 


Has Added Hardware and Paint Store 


Another addition to the yard equipment since 
my last visit is a hardware and paint store. 
The arguments in favor of these two lines are 
well known and apply with even greater force 
in a big yard than in a small one, tho yards 
which show a comparatively small volume of 
annual sgles have demonstrated the value of 
these things both as sources of profit and as 
means of service. Every man who buys a door 
wants hinges and a lock set for it; and he 
isn’t any more likely to have these things in 
his possession than he is to have the door it- 
self. If the lumber yard-can supply them he’ll 
prefer to buy there rather than to make a trip 
to a hardware store. Hardware dealers have 
recognized this bias in favor of the lumber 
dealer to the extent that some of them have 
put in stocks of doors in order that they may 
sell both the door hardware and the door itself. 
But not many hardware dealers have done this, 
for they know that the lumberman is the logical 
handler of doors and that it will be much harder 
to persuade the public to buy doors at a hard- 
ware store than to buy lock sets at a lumber 
yard. 


Use Modern Display and Marking System 


The store occupies quite a spacious room and 
is modern in every particular. One feature I 
noticed was the way of displaying certain stand- 
ard stock. This stock is carried in wall cab- 
inets that are closed with panel doors, and on 
the outside of these doors the articles are 
fastened in regular and well balanced patterns. 
This is a common way of displaying these things 
in a hardware store, enabling the customer to 
see at a glance the articles he wishes to buy 
and also indicating to the salesman the cabinet 
in which it is to be found. But the thing that 
caught my attention especially is a system of 
numbering each article with the company’s own 
number. By referring to almost any hardware 
catalog a lumber yard can get a set of numbers 
and lists ready made up. But these are often 
more extensive than is necessary, and if the 
local concern simply adopts such a system of 
numbering it must follow the changes the 
eatalog concern may make in its system. So 
the Clark County Lumber Co. has devised its 
own lists and its own system of numbering. 
Price lists are made up with the number and 
the selling price placed together, so it is but the 
work of a moment for the salesman to look up 
the price of any article in the store. 


Small Paint Stock Produces Many Colors 


The Realm has no desire to advertise any spe- 
cial line of merchandise, but the brand of 
paints carried by this company promise a per- 
formance which, if they can actually produce it, 
should do much to overcome the usual objec- 
tions of lumbermen to carrying of paints. The 
dealer stocks a comparatively few colors; and 
out of these colors by following careful direc- 
tions the customer can, by mixing them, pro- 
duce practically any shade be desires. This at 
onee eliminates dead stock. The dealer who 
is going to carry paints must expect a few calls 
each year for unusual colors and shades. If 
he is going to operate a paint business he must 
be prepared to care for the paint needs of his 
customers; and this usually means carrying a 
good sized investment in slow movers. If this 
mixing practice is successful, and evidently it 
is, all this investment in slow turning paint 
stock is cut out at one stroke. 


Ideas, Work and Nerve Expand a Business 


These are a few features of this big and 
progressive yard that caught my attention in 
the course of a hasty eall. Every time I eall 
the place has a number of new ideas in success- 
ful operation. Springfield, of course, is a big 
place, and it giyes an opportunity for a large 
sale of lumber; but while experience indicates 
that there is a limit to the amount of increase 
in trade that can be effeeted by the right kind 
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of salesmanship and service it also indicates 
that by taking thought a man can add a good 
deal to the stature of his business. Business 
progress is combined of a good many things; 
but among them are such things as construc- 
tive new ideas and a practical common sense 
that can in advance make a pretty good esti- 
mate of their value. This, at least, makes the 
beginning of a business man; and when you 
add the necessary nerve to follow out these 
decisions and the capacity for doing enough 
hard work to put them over you have made no 
little progress toward the creation of a good 
business executive. That the Clark County 
Lumber Co. has such an executive at its head a 
great many men will testify. 


Glued Beams for End Compression 


In a number of retail sheds erected recently, 
built-up or laminated beams have been used 
and the use of such beams for other purposes 
is increasing. Tests and experiments tend to 
prove that the built-up beam is perfectly safe, 
except where subjected to end pressure. In 
most designs the margin of safety has been 
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Broadly speaking, the strength of casein glue is 
equal to or greater than the strength of most na- 
tive woods of this country and this means that 
glued-up beams with ordinary loading would 
be at least equal in strength to solid beams, 
providing, of course, defects in the members 
of the beam would not be concentrated. 


How 3,600 Prospects Were Secured 


HucHINSON, KAN., Oct. 26.—In a period of 
slack building such as the present, to secure 
thirty-six hundred prospects is truly amazing. 
Yet that is exactly what the D. J. Fair Lum- 
ber Co. did with its exhibit at the Kansas 
State Fair here. 

D. J. Fair says the exhibit was very satis- 
factory indeed, and any retail company will 
probably agree with Mr. Fair in this. Con- 
tinuing he said, ‘‘ We registered thirty-six huu- 
dred prospects. We secured the codperation of 
one of the sash and door houses and gave away 
a beautiful oak medicine case to the holder of 
a lucky number, each registrant being given a 
number at resigration. The lucky number was 
held by a young lady in Hutchinson who intends 





tion of a home are still up and must come down, 
included in this list being millwork. 

Mr. Ryan believes that the people must be 
kept busy and that this can best be done by 
building homes. More important than profits, 
more important than anything else is the build- 
ing of homes and it is up to the retail dealers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers to do their full 
share in stimulating the home building pro- 
gram. 


Competition Increases Profits 


In the October issue of Mac’s Maggie Zeen, 
published by the Shevlin System, there ap- 
peared an excellent article on the good effects 
of competition. Incidentally the truth was 
emphasized that price cutting does not benefit 
business. The article in part is as follows: 

‘*Competition is a great thing for any busi- 
ness, as it keeps you on your toes and causes 
you to make more progress and accomplish more 
than would be possible with a monopoly. 
Monopoly leads to restricted trade and high 
prices while the great profits of business come 
thru large sales at low prices. 























THIS EXHIBIT SECURED FOR D. J. FAIR THIRTY-SIX HUNDRED PROSPECTS AND SIX HUNDRED PROSPECTS FOR A SASH 


made sufficiently great to avoid danger, but re- 
tailers generally should understand a possible 
source of danger when using built-up beams to 
withstand end compression. Unless the mem- 
bers which go to make up the laminated beams 
are all of equal length, or are held firmly to- 
gether, there is danger of their buckling under 
end compression loads. The reason is that in 
the case of unevenness in length all the weight 
is thrown on one member of the beam, and 
where all members are not held rigidly together 
the piece upon which the greater stress is placed 
will buckle outward and break. Where built- 
up beams are spiked together the work should 
be done very, very thoroly and it is much better 
to bolt the beams together and to see, after they 
are put in use, that, if there has been sufii- 
cient contraction or drying out to cause loose- 
ness around the bolts, the nuts on the bolts are 
drawn tight. 

Theoretically there is another way to meet 
this difficulty and that is to use glued laminated 
beams. Casein glue, a cold process glue which is 
waterproof, might do well for this purpose. 





AND DOOR HOUSE 


to move into her own home in the next few 
months. We secured for the sash and door com- 
pany some six hundred live prospects for built-in 
equipment. ’’ 


To Sell Lumber at a Loss 


William Ryan, of the Toledo Lumber & Mill- 
work Co., who recently paid a visit to Chicago, 
is optimistic regarding the future. His op- 
timism is not the result of the expectation of 
immediate profits, for Mr. Ryan firmly believes 
that retail lumbermen will have to take a con- 
siderable loss for a time. To enable his com- 
pany to do this he has piled up a substantial 
reserve to cover the losses and in this respect 
has followed a policy formulated by a number 
of big retail organizations, including some of 
the Chicago department stores. He saw the 
drop coming and prepared for it. 


Mr. Ryan had a lot of fun making money and 
now he says he is going to have a lot of fun 
losing it. Lumber has come down in price, but 
other materials which enter into the construc- 








‘‘Tf we had no competition we would prob- 
ably have improved our methods from time to 
time and gradually lowered the prices on what 
we had to sell, but we would never have had the 
impelling necessity for efficient methods and 
ever lowering of prices that was made neces- 
sary by competition, and we would never have 
rendered as great a service to the public or 
made as much money as we did by having oth- 
ers in the field. 

‘‘Two wideawake concerns in the same line 
in the same field will get vastly more business 
than either of them would be able to get alone. 
The old notion was that people bought only 
so much and that the way to business success 
was to see to it that you supplied all they 
bought. This idea was discarded long ago, and 
it has been demonstrated time and again that 
the wants of the people are unlimited and that 
there is an unlimited potential business in every 
field, but that the field must be cultivated. 

**Price cutting never got anyone ahead. It 
is the tool of the weakling. It is the giving 
of more service that counts in business. Let 
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us illustrate this from our experience at a few 
stations this year. At one station, we figured 
estimates amounting to $32,072.70 and we sold 
$10,483.70 of these for $10,017.30 or about 4 
percent discount. Our competitor sold about 
the same amount at a discount of a little more 
than 20 percent. How do we account for this? 
Was our yard manager so much better than his 
competitor that he could induce this customer 
to pay him more money than they could buy 
their material for elsewhere? This manager is 
a mighty bright aggressive fellow and capable 
of holding his own, but we doubt, if he had 
nothing more to offer than his competitor, 
whether he would have been able to get much 
better prices. But you see he had much more 
to offer his customers—he had service. The 
estimates mentioned above were all guaranteed 
list, plan service jobs, and on these he really 
had no competition as the other yard could not 
give this service. Here is a concrete example 
of the dollars and cents value of service. We 
made more money and our customers are better 
satisfied than they would have been if we en- 
tered a price cutting contest with our com- 
petitor.’’ 





New Booklet on Oak Floors 


‘*The Perfect Floor’’ is the title of an at- 
tractive, well illustrated and practical booklet 
just issued by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., describing how Long-Bell 
‘*Forked Leaf’’ oak flooring should be laid, 
finished and cared for. 

There have been many booklets issued dealing 
with oak flooring and many of them have been 
attractive, but none, it may be said, has been 
more attractive or more practical than the lat- 
est Long-Bell book. Clear definitions are given 
of the grades and sizes, and other technical 
matters are so explained that even the most 
uninformed reader will readily understand. As 
mentioned before, the booklet is plentifully il- 
lustrated and these illustrations are especially 
attractive. Lumbermen generally will un- 
doubtedly find this booklet of much assistance. 





Innovation in Retail Service 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., Oct. 25.—An innova- 
tion in service for dwelling houses is found in 
the demonstration rooms now being fitted up by 
the Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Co. here. 
Three rooms on the second floor will be devoted 
to service. They will be so arranged as to give 
an actual demonstration of the several kinds of 
building material just as they avill look when 
built into a house, cottage or bungalow, and the 
prospective builder can know from personal in- 
spection just how each kind of material or 
equipment will show up in his own house. 

Free plans, together with an estimate of cost, 
will be features. Colored photographs of houses 
built according to these plans will be on exhibi- 
tion. Floor plans will show at a glance just 
what can be done with materials at hand, and 
the plans as a whole will show how to build 
with a view to quality and material, beauty and 
economy. 

‘*The idea is twofold,’’ said E. H. Harder, 
who has charge of the work of arranging the 
details of the new plan. ‘‘ First of all we de- 
sire to give to our patrons everything in service 
that they can possibly demand. Then there is a 
movement thruout the country for more artistic 
homes, and we are among the lumbermen who 
are pushing that movement.’’ 





Building Associations Show Gain 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 25.—The report of 
the State building and loan department for the 
fiscal year ending Sept. 30, made public re- 
cently, shows that twenty-three new associa- 
tions were formed during the year and forty- 
three associations increased their capital stock. 
Total assets of the associations are listed at 
$14,000,000, a noticeable increase over last 
year’s showing. 

Progress is shown in the building of 2,214 
homes, the improvement of 3,798 homes and 
the buying of 9,040 homes. 


Anti-Eviction Law Is Sustained 

New Yorx, Oct. 26.—Protection of homes 
and housing have been declared ‘‘certainly 
within the police power of the State’’ by Jus- 
tice Edward R. Finch, of the Bronx Supreme 
Court, who holds that a public emergency exists. 
Justice Finch’s decision sustains the constitu- 
tionality of the new rent laws on the question 
as to whether the legislature acted within its 
powers when it suspended ejectments for two 
years. 


Increased Thrift to Aid Building 

That next spring will see a revival of build- 
ing activity all over the country is the opinion 
expressed this week by S. T. J. Straus, of S. 
W. Straus & Co., investment bankers of Chi- 
cago and New York. This firm does a very 
large business in building loans and is in close 
touch with all conditions affecting the building 
industry. Mr. Straus sees in the reduced ex- 
penditures for luxuries and extravagances of 
various kinds indications that the orgy of 
wasteful spending is rapidly waning. ‘‘This 
can mean only that the people are saving,’’ 
said he. ‘‘More money, therefore, will soon be 
available for supplying the most vital necessity 
of the country—homes to live in and buildings 
to work in—and to finance conservatively all 
industries that aid in the upbuilding of the 
country. It must be remembered that the peo- 
ple determine in a large measure how their 
savings shall be invested. If investors buy se- 
curities the proceeds of which are to be used 
for building, then building will be done. On 
the other hand, if they invest their savings in 
nonessential industries, to that extent building 
will lag behind the country’s need. Therefore, 
the real question is not ‘What will the bankers 
do to relieve the shortage of homes and other 
buildings?’ but ‘What will investors themselves 
do?’ I believe that investors are on the verge 
of doing a great deal more than they have done 
since the war to help relieve the building short- 
age. 

Touching upon the subject of cost of build- 
ing materials, Mr. Straus said: ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve prices will be very much lower, but on the 
other hand they will be actual and not prob- 
lematical. This in itself will do much toward 
encouraging the erection of buildings. The 
man who waits for the bottom in prices usually 
gets left. There have been marked reductions 
in some important materials, and the manufac- 





turers as a rule are taking an attitude more 
encouraging to the man who wants to build. 
Labor, too, is manifesting a spirit of codpera- 
tion, evidently purposing to give a full day’s 
work in return for a high wage, and this elimi- 
nates one of the most serious obstacles to con- 
struction.’’ 





Ask for Housing Commission 


New OrbEANS, La., Oct. 25—At a joint 
meeting of the Contractors’ & Dealers’ Ex- 
change, the Allied Building Council, and the 
General Contractors’ Association held on 
Wednesday to consider plans for stimulating 
building, a resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing to the delegates to the constitutional con- 
vention that they ‘‘ authorize the general assem- 
bly to establish a State housing commission 
with power to condemn and expropriate prop- 
erty, to establish residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial and other zones in cities, and to ap- 
prove or reject city plans, to promulgate and 
enforce building codes and to exercise such 
other authority as the assembly may deem ex- 
pedient.’’ 


Dealers Foresee Building Boom 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 26.—At-a joint meet- 
ing last Saturday of the Pittsburgh Lumber 
Dealers’ and the Western Pensylvania Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ associations discussion cen- 
tered on the building of small houses and 
bungalows to alleviate the shortage of homes, 
Reports indicated that there will be a boom in 
the building of smaller type houses next year. 
All the lumbermen present reported having re- 
ceived many inquiries on house orders. 

In Pittsburgh, southern pine lumber which 
sold last March at $75 a thousand is selling 
today for $58, a decrease of 23 percent. Floor- 
ing has been reduced as much as 33 percent. 
White oak and other items, including shingles 
and lath, have been reduced as much as 39 
percent. With these reductions and a better 
spirit among labor unions as to production, the 
lumbermen were of the opinion that thousands 
of houses will be built in Pennsylvania within 
the next twelve months. 








THE FIRST carpenters’ union organized in the 
United States was formed at San Diego, Calif., 
in 1891. 
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Real Facts About Lumber Prices 





Six months ahead of all other great living commodities Lumber took its tumble Lumber is down 
40 per cent from after war prices and the public is entitled to this reduction. 

No dealer, or for that matter. no merchant,” ’“s a jast right to sell his goods for the replacement 
price when things are going up unless he is equally willing to sell at the replacement price when 


things have already gone down 


When you do business with us you are going to be given every advantage of the reduced price—we 


mean by this the replacement price 


Call us, wire us, write us—we can serve you best as we do not quote war time prices, but on the other 


hand protect you with replacement values 





The Parlor City f.umber Co. 


MATERIAL MERCHANTS 


LUMBER AND BUILDING 


General Offices 116-118 Central Savings Rank Building, Monroe, Louisiana 
This Retailer Believes in Presenting Facts About the Lumber Business Squarely Before the Public 
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Conditions and Prospects in the Lumber Industry 
as Forecast by Millmen, Financiers and Retailer 


Believing that the views of a student of the 
economics of the lumber industry in whose 
opinion the industry generally has confidence, 
as to the probable future of the lumber busi- 
ness, would be of interest and value, the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN has asked Charles S. Keith, 
president and general manager Central Coal 
& Coke Co., of Kansas City? Mo., for an ex- 
pression of his thoughts on this subject and 
he has replied as follows: 


I recognized early in the spring that the restric- 
tion of credits, which was expressly for the pur- 
pose of reducing the high cost of living, would 
eventually bring about a cessation of production 
thru the artificial. change in supply and demand. 
This has been accomplished. Many men are out 
of employment. Labor conditions in the eastern 
States are very much easier than they have been 
at any time since 1914, and a continuation of this 
artificial deflation will result not only in greater 
unemployment but will result in bread lines and 
soup houses this fall and winter, as well as de- 
struction ef business. 

The deflatien policy has worked to create a great 
difference in the value of the American dollar, as 
our deflation is and has been more rapid than that 
of foreign countries, with the consequent discour- 
agement of exports, and encouragement of 
imports. The lumber industry, being the most 
sensitive trade barometer we have, naturally 
felt the effect of these conditions earlier than 
other industries, with the consequent rapid decline 
in values. However, I believe prices have reached 
the bottom, and with the resumption of business 
I doubt very much our ability to take care of the 
demand. By “demand” I do not mean the demand 
from the retail dealers but I mean the demands of 
the people who consume the material, reflected 
thru the retailers, The retailers are merely an 
economic force in the distribution of our product 
and are not in themselves creators of demand, as 
the demand comes from the necessity for housing 
and other purposes. 

The retailers, as you know, have adopted a policy 
of inventory reduction and I do not blame them, 
because I would do the same thing if I were in 
their position. The manufacturers felt these con- 
ditions coming on and have made no effort to 
maintain their production, as such a policy would 
simply mean piling lumber up on their yards, with 
a probable decline in values staring them in the 
face which would mean a loss in inventory to 
them. At least the sound thinking lumbermen 
ng thinking along this line and reduced produc- 

on. 

My personal opinion is that the aggregate stocks 
of lumber in the hands of the retailers and manu- 
facturers are materially less than at the time the 
armistice was signed. Not only has the demand 
for housing and other requirements of the country 
not been provided but the supply is critically low, 
and when taken into consideration with the great 
influx of immigration, my judgment is that fol- 
lowing the election we may expect an early re- 
sumption of business, in volume, and it is gen- 
erally believed values follow volume. 

It is a sad state of affairs when a government, 
influenced by the theories of unsound economists, 
undertakes to produce conditions which result in 
making its people unhappy and unprosperous. It 
is encouraging that this condition should have 
reached its climax at this time as it will be a de- 
termining factor in the course of action of Ameri- 
ean labor, American business and American farm- 
ers, who have had this condition brought home to 
them in a forceful manner for a change in govern- 
mental policies this fall. 


CONSUMER SHOULD HAVE BENEFIT 


That the building program of the country 
will be resumed when the actual consumer of 
lumber gets the benefit of the present low basis 
of prices is the belief of I. N. Tate, assistant 
general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and 
he has given expression to this thought in a 
letter addressed to all the salesmen of that 
company, as follows: 

The building program of this country will be 
resumed when the actual consumer of lumber gets 
the benefit of the present low prices that are be- 
ing quoted by the mills, and when those prices are 
sufficiently advertised to the consumer so that he 
will realize how large the price reductions have 


Deen. 

The buildings are needed, but they will not be 
begun until the distributer of lumber bases his 
selling prices on the cost of replacing the stock, 


and advertises those prices so that the user knows 
that the lumber dealer has done his share toward 
reducing the high cost of living. 

The farmer has taken his reduction in the price 
of wheat and corn and livestock ; the lumber manu- 
facturer has taken his price reduction, and the 
farmer will be wonderfully cheered and will be 
much more ready to buy lumber when he knows 
that the retail lumber dealer has done the same 
thing. Lumber was perhaps the last of all the 
important commodities to advance in price; it is 
perhaps the first to take the full drop in price, 
but this will not benefit the general building pro- 
gram of the country until the retail lumberman 
correspondingly reduces his selling prices, and 
even then it will not do the good it should unless 
that fact is well advertised and the public realizes 
that lumber is now on the bottom. 

The retail lumbermen have it in their power 
right now by prompt, aggressive action to start a 
real building campaign, in spite of some conditions 
that we know are unfavorable, and they will profit 
a lot more if they will start the building program 
immediately with this kind of campaign rather 
than to hold their stocks in pile all winter and 
then make their reductions in the spring. The 
time is ripe, and the smart merchant who does 
this not only profits himself but benefits the en- 
tire community in which he lives. 

As a representative of the Weyerhaeuser mills 
we think it entirely proper and necessary that you 
put up to every customer the necessity for their 
passing along to their customers the same reduc- 





Public Should Know the Truth 


I am certainly glad to note the trend of 
the editorial policy, and also the front page 
matter in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for the last several weeks. I think some- 
body should tell the American public the 
truth about lumber prices. It doesn’t look 
as if people are going to find it out for a 
long time, if it is left where it is now. 
Lumber has always been a black sheep 
because there has never been any clear- 
cut, honest publicity regarding the facts.— 
HARRY T. KENDALL, General Sales 
Agent, Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex. 











tions that we have given them; nothing can be 
gained by delay; and be sure that the reductions 
are given full publicity, that is just as important 
as the reductions themselves. 


HOW BANKERS VIEW THE PROBLEMS 


In order to secure the viewpoint of bankers 
on some of the problems confronting the lum- 
ber industry, Baker, Fentress & Co., of Chicago, 
bankers for lumbermen, recently sent out a 
questionnaire to 2,854 banks located in the 
timber and lumber manufacturing States cover- 
ing two phases of the situation, as follows: 


(a) What in their judgment are the most 
serious problems confronting the lumber indus- 
try at this time? 


(b) What is their opinion of the future out- 
look? 


A summary of the views of bankers in the 
lumber manufacturing territory as expressed 
in answer to the first question is given as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Inadequate transportation, which has seri- 
ously interfered with the delivery of lumber and 
the making of collections. 


(2) Cancelation of orders due to nondelivery and 
the expectation of lower prices, which has resulted 
in the piling up of working capital in lumber piles. 

(3) Requests for an extension of credit from 
nearly all lumber manufacturers and in a majority 
of cases a request for increased line of credit dur- 
ing a time when it is almost impossible to comply 
because of similar increased demands from every 
other line of business and industry. 

(4) The ability of the majority of lumber manu- 
facturers to handle their financial affairs on a ris- 
ing market and the inability of many lumber 
manufacturers to meet the situation on a declining 
market without calling on the banks for extra 
financial assistance. 


(5) The tendency of the smaller operator to 
throw all his stock on the market when prices 
have started on the decline, involving sooner or 
later other manufacturers and eventually resulting 
in a chaotic condition in the lumber market, with 
which cumulative effect the larger operators must 
reckon. 


Answers to the second question covering the 
views of the bankers on the future outlook are 
summarized as follows: 


(1) The effect of the high railroad rates on or- 
ders placed in the lumber manufacturing territory 
is problematical. 

(2) A temporary break in retail and wholesale 
prices in lumber ready for delivery is to be ex- 
pected. Future prices will be regulated by the 
future cost of labor, production etc. 


A RETAILER’S VIEW OF THE SITUATION 


How one live-wire retailer views the present 
situation in the lumber market is shown in a 
letter received this week by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from Max D. Almond, vice president 
and manager Whiteselle Brick & Lumber Co., 
Corsicana, Tex. Mr. Almond for many years 
was sales manager for a large southern pine 
manufacturing concern and understands better 
than most retailers the problems of the manu- 
facturer and the weaknesses of the general plan 
of wholesale lumber merchandising. In his 
letter Mr. Almond says: 


The low price of cotton is playing havoc with 
business down in this section of the woods, in fact 
there is very little new business going; but judg- 
ing from the prices some of the mills are putting 
out they must have something worse than low 
priced cotton to contend with. If they are not los- 
ing actual money now they surely must have 
cleaned up in the early part of the year. It seems 
ridiculous that as staple a commodity as lumber 
could be marketed as it is, but it is and will always 
be, I suppose. The queer part of it is that lum- 
ber seems to be about the only building commodity 
that has gone to pieces. Hardware hasn’t gone 
down—in fact some items have advanced—cement 
is no cheaper, neither is plaster or many other 
articles in the same category. 

The yards thru this section have not heavy 
stocks, in fact many of them have low stocks, and 
are afraid to buy anything for, during the last 
four weeks, no matter at what price lumber was 
bought, it would be selling for much less long 
before it was shipped. 


NORMAL BUYING BEST STABILIZER 


The American Column & Lumber Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio, recently sent out a circular 
letter to its customers and friends in which 
it called atention to the fact that prices are 
now reaching a point near the cost of produc- 
tion, which tends to force curtailment in pro- 
duction, which in turn will make for abnormal 
prices when buying is revived. The letter ‘ol- 
lows: 


We all know that prices fluctuate according to 
supply and demand. The demand for lumber dur- 
ing the last few months has been extremely light, 
stocks at consuming points have been greatly re- 
duced and many hardwood mills in our section 
have either curtailed or stopped production en- 
tirely. 

It is to the interest of both manufacturer and 
consumer to keep production up, because this is 
the only way costs and prices can be kept down. 
Selling prices are now very near the cost of pro- 
duction; this situation will force further curtail- 
ment, which in turn will make for abnormal prices 
when buying is revived. 

We suggested during the peak of demand and 
high prices that purchases be limited to immediate 
needs, our desire being to help bring about a mar- 
ket, stabilized on an equitable basis; this would 
be advantageous to you and to us, With the same 
idea in mind we now call to your attention the 
fact that hardwood lumber prices had been re- 
duced, on an average of 35 percent mill run, be- 
fore the notable reductions were announced on 
other commodities. 

Normal purchasing will give you a low average 
of prices for the next few months; it will enable 
mills to produce normally and economically, and 
will prevent excessive price advances when gen- 
eral business improves. 

We submit this thought as a conservative busi-: 
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ness policy and not for the purpose of encourag- 
ing speculation. 

The company received quite a number of re- 
plies to this circular letter and many and varied 
opinions were expressed. This was what the 
officials of the company desired and every let- 
ter was answered and the reasons for the stand 
in the cireular letter enlarged upon. Thru this 
means it is hoped to show the retail trade that 
it is poor policy to buy heavily when prices are 
going up and adversely poor policy to shut off 
buying completely on a declining market. In 
other words, normal buying will result in nor- 
mal production and tend to keep prices at a 
normal level, much more desirable than an in- 
flated or depressed market. The officials of 
the company expect good results from this cam- 
paign to secure better codperation between the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler and the dealer. 





FOREST SERVICE DESIRES TO BE FAIR 


In response to a letter from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN pointing out a very grave injustice 
that was being done to the lumber industry 
thru broadcast publicity being given to garbled 
extracts from a recent Forest Service report, 
Col. W. B. Greeley, chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice, has written the following letter that will 
be read with very great interest by members of 
the lumber industry generally. Col. Greeley 
stands high in the estimation of lumbermen 
thruout the country, all of whom appreciate 
his sincerity of purpose, his straightforward 


manner of presenting his views as to a national 
forest policy and his earnest desire to codperate 
to the fullest extent with timber owners and 
lumber manufacturers in working out a plan 
to be presented to Congress that will be praec- 
ticable and that will deserve the support of 
everyone interested. Col. Greeley’s letter is as 
follows: 


I am very glad to have your criticism of our 
publicity on the Capper report, and hope that you 
will always feel free to express your views frankly 
when you are of the opinion that anything done 
by the Forest Service is questionable. 

Certainly the Forest Service has every desire to 
be absolutely fair to the lumber industry. If we 
have in any respect failed to be fair, it is because 
of an error in judgment, not because of a wrong 
intention or animus. 

To the extent of our ability properly to analyze 
the situation, the Capper report itself was care- 
fully safeguarded against unfairness. Statements 
regarding high lumber prices and large profits were 
accompanied by full explanation of the conditions 
outside the industry which resulted in a “runa- 
way” market. The Capper report will, I believe, 
bear this out, as will also the lumber price article 
prepared by O. M. Butler, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, which you have recently published and 
on which the price chapter of the Capper report 
was largely based. 

Doubtless you recognize that there has been 
much publicity on the Capper report with which 
the department and the Forest Service has had 
nothing to do. The statements reproduced in your 
issue of Sept. 25, for example, are obviously 
“canned”? editorials prepared and distributed by 


some outside agency for whose actions the depart- 
ment is in no way responsible. Various magazine 
writers have also used the Capper report in their 
own way. There were, however, a number of news 
items sent out from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for all of which the Forest Service is re 
sponsible. It has been our desire to get the actual 
facts widely before the public, but not in such a 
way as to be unjust to the lumber industry. Neces- 
sarily in preparing a series of items intended to 
appear in the same papers the material had to be 
worked up from different angles, and had to avoid 
going over the same ground. 

* I agree with you entirely that in fairness to the 
lumber industry the Forest Service was under obli- 
gations to make clear the causes which brought 
about the price conditions, and their relative im- 
portance. Taken as a whole, the items did this. 
Taken without reference to the others, one or two 
of them might be censured as permitting wrong 
inferences. I am ready to say without hesitation 
that if the effect of these items was in point of 
fact to create in the public mind a belief that the 
lumber industry was itself primarily responsible 
for the recent lumber scarcity, high prices, and 
resulting opportunity for excessive profits, they 
were misleading and unfair. 

Of course the object of our publicity was some 
thing quite different, as I am sure you must recog- 
nize. It was to bring out as clearly as possible, 
and make known as widely as possible, the effects 
of forest devastation and the need to secure re 
forestation thru suitable public measures. In 
short, I want to give you my strong assurance 
that no campaign of propaganda was entered into 
with the idea of trying to depress prices and in- 
jure the lumber industry by suppressing any part 
of the essential facts. 





HOW THE COST OF BUILDING IS DISTRIBUTED 


The amazing ignorance of the general public 
as to how the cost of building is distributed 
can only be overcome by persistent and intelli- 
gent distribution of the facts. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN herewith presents 
detailed figures on another house which show 


In other words, the cost of lumber is only one 
of the factors which determine the cost of a 
house and is not the determining factor. It is 
very clearly evident that if a reduction of 35 
percent in the lumber bill will equal a reduction 
of only 8 percent in the total cost of the house, 
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Reducing the price of lumber used in building this house 35 percent would reduce the total cost of 


the house only 8 percent. 
total cost of the house. 


that the lumber bill alone represented only 24 
percent of the total cost, while the millwork rep- 
resented 13 percent of the total cost. Lumber 
and millwork combined represented 37 percent 
of the total cost. 

This house was recently completed in Michi- 
gan, in which State a number of retailers have 
recently announced declines in price, ranging 
from 10 to 35 percent. If the cost of the lum- 
ber entering into this house were to be reduced 
in price 35 percent if would mean a reduction 
of only slightly more than 8 percent in the total 
cost of the house. 


Lumber alone, without any reduction, represented 24 percent of the 


no possible decreases in the cost of lumber can 
very materially lower the cost of building unless 
other materials and labor likewise go down. 
The detailed figures covering the cost of the 
house recently completed in Michigan follow: 


De err ret rr eee 153.94 
Labor and material for plastering and 

EL Ricar'e © 6u. ea: dds needa de ee - 290.55 
RI FOIIIIIOOE ons 6 ices tceneesc 290.75 
IN o dtads iedives cccane eae euds 391.16 
ES eer ee 774.94 
SE I oa ono a 08 es ceecquanne 44.00 
Grading and excavating........... ‘ 96.63 





Mason work, cement cellar, sidewalk 


SE a 6c Fic cc cess accnnds 243.67 
Heavy and trim hardware........... 68.52 
DN 53.00 
No gaa es sw octdecwencdaatais 1,064.19 
pr Cee ree 576.16 
Stucco material and labor........... 311.43 
Incidental 

GU rs re dru doe od has sedeascaces 20.07 

Walipapes, 1 reem............... 6.89 
Liability imsuramce............-.20. 43.16 

Nas sce dcc dees dees adeecaves $4,429.06 





CONDITIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Wa.po, B. C., Oct. 23—H. H. Ross, general 
manager Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co., of this 
place, feels very strongly that now is the time 
to put before the public the fact that the lum- 
ber employed in the building of a house has 
always been a small part of the investment. 
He said, ‘‘We lumbermen, of course, know that 
the lumber employed in the building of a house 
has always been the smallest part of the invest- 
ment, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has set it 
forth in a clear and concise manner and we feel 
sure it will do a great deal of good. The Moun- 
tain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, and the 
Coast association, have spent $10,000 in the last 
sixty days in advertising the point that the lum- 
ber employed in the building of a house is a 
small part of the total investment. While it is 
too soon to feel the results of the advertising 
we are confident that it will in time help the 
industry as a whole.’’ 


Continuing he said, ‘‘ The demand for lumber 
on our side of the line is pretty much the same 
as it is in the United States. This condition is 
brought about by the fact that the people in the 
world generally are in a very pessimistic mood 
and they are really looking for something and 
do not know exactly what it is. People are not 
in a buying mood and will not be until such time 
as confidence is restored regarding values. We 
have been very successful in securing a very good 
wheat crop in this country and we feel very opti- 
mistic over the results of this inside of the next 
six months. We must expect to suffer such re- 
verses aS we are passing thru at the present 
moment for next four or five years before we 
sueceed in’ getting all commodities again bal- 
anced and down to what will be considered as 
a normal basis and confidence fully restored.’” 
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Factors That Make Cincinnati One of the 
Leading Hardwood Markets of the Country 


CINCINNATI, OHIO., Oct. 26.—Several factors 
are in the making, which when completed, will 
go far to make Cincinnati the premier hard- 
wood market of the country. Not that Cincin- 
nati is outdistanced at present for, probably 
with one exception, it is the leading market of 
the country now, but the addition advantages 
that will accrue to it from the general traffic 
plans now being formulated will give it a 
primacy that none will be able to challenge. 


Cincinnati as the most important Ohio River 
crossing is the focal point of the lumber traffic 
from the South to the North. And as the prin- 
cipal production of hardwoods is in the South 
and the principal consumption is in the North, 
Cincinnati is naturally the main distributing 
point for this south and north traffic. Lum- 
bermen long ago saw the advantages of making 
Cincinnati the headquarters of their selling or- 
ganizations and many of the principal concerns 
of the country have their main offices here or 
maintain branch offices or sales agents in this 
district. 

A large amount of Cincinnati capital is in- 
vested in the lumber industry and many wealthy 
lumbermen make it their home as well as their 
main distributing point. The city makes an 
ideal point for the maintenance of headquar- 
ters as it is within a night’s ride of the princi- 
pal production areas and likewise is a night’s 
ride from the principal centers of consumption. 
In this particular the city has a distinct ad- 
vantage over all its rivals. 


The great producing areas of West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina, northern Alabama and Mississippi and 
eastern Arkansas are all within a night’s ride 
of Cincinnati. The lumberman wishing to 
visit. the mills in these districts boards a train 
out of Cincinnati in the evening and in the 
morning he is on the ground. If his business 
requires but a day to transact, he takes the 
train home the next night and he has spent 
but one day where from many of the other 
principal distributing points it would have re- 
quired two or three days to make the same des- 
tination and transact the same business. 


This geographical advantage prevails with 
the distributing end too. The great lumber 
consuming centers of the North are but a 
night’s journey away and the Atlantic sea- 
board cities can be reached in time to do busi- 
ness on the day of arrival after a part day of 
business in Cincinnati. This strategical posi- 
tion between production and consumption is of 
prime importance in making the market what 
it is, 

Transportation Advantages 

The principal railroad systems of the South 
have their northern termini in Cincinnati and 
the main systems of the central West have 
lines into Cincinnati. By. routing thru Cincin- 
nati, connections can be made with all the 
North and East with terminal lines thru Cin- 
cinnati. The Southern Railway system will 
next year rebuild its Ohio River bridge at Cin- 
cinnati, greatly increasing its capacity and 
making it equal to the greatest traffic burden 
and this connection will prove of immense ad- 
vantage from a traffic standpoint. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad also plans to strengthen 
its bridge and will make certain improvements 
that will give it a greater train capacity per 
day. The Louisville & Nashville has a mag- 
nificent bridge equal to all the traffic demands 
that may be put upon it. 

At present a board of army engineers is 
investigating the traffic conditions between the 
Great Lakes and the Ohio River with the view 
of selecting a route for a proposed barge canal 
between Lake Erie and the Ohio River. The 
topographical advantages lie with the Cincin- 
nati and Toledo route and the Cincinnati manu- 
facturers have presented data to the board show- 
ing that this route would best serve the nation 
as a whole and in its immediate benefits would 


reach a greater number of manufacturers and 
producers than any of the other proposed 
routes. If this route is finally selected and 
the canal built, it will prove of tremendous 
advantage to Cincinnati, as with the Ohio River 
canalization project near completion, it would 
make of Cincinnati practically a Gulf as well 
as a lake port. 

In former years, much lumber came to Cin- 
cinnati from the South by way of the river, 
but this traffic was finally killed off by railroad 
inducements. But now one or two lumber con- 
cerns are figuring on a resumption of barge 
service from the South to Cincinnati and when 
the Ohio River lock and dam system is finally 
completed, with a minimum of 9-foot river stage 
from Cairo to Pittsburg, this river traffic will 
come back and become a factor of great im- 
portance to the lumber industry and to the 
Cincinnati market. 

The Southern Railway will soon grant the 
transit privilege to Cincinnati and with this 
privilege granted by the Southern it will be 
incumbent on the other roads to meet the com- 
petition and grant the same privilege. This 
will prove quite a boon to the market in the 
opinion of the lumbermen here. 


A Great Lumber Center 


In addition to being a great hardwood cen- 
ter, Cincinnati is one of the biggest markets 
for southern pine in America. It also handles 
some western woods, but this part of the indus- 
try is not a great factor here as yet. 

In hardwoods, it covers the entire field, the 
southern hardwoods being the main items mar- 
keted. It makes a big specialty of poplar and 





American Lumberman, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—We received the blue- 
prints of plan No. 122 and are sure 
they will take with the people. Thank- 
ing you for this kind of help, which we 
are sure will be beneficial to all dealers 
who make use of same, we remain, 


Acklin Lumber Co., Waynesburg, Pa. 











oak. The manufacture of hardwood flooring 
is a great item in its business. It also special- 
izes in mahogany, cypress and red gum. 

The export business out of Cincinnati is a 
material factor in its lumber business. The 
principal items exported from here are cherry 
and walnut. There are numerous planing mills 
in Cincinnati and millwork constitutes a large 
item in its business. 

Cincinnati offers many manufacturing ad- 
vantages in the way of cheap coal, natural gas, 
splendid railroad facilities and water trans- 
portation by the Ohio River as well as a con- 
servative, industrious, working population with 
large numbers of skilled workmen making their 
permanent homes here. 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati has in 
it representatives of practically all the lumber 
concerns, both hardwood and southern pine, and 
is a live wire organization whose meetings are 
well attended and are of great interest and con- 
siderable benefit to the lumber trade. 

There are about fifty lumber concerns with 
headquarters in Cincinnati comprising manu- 
facturers and jobbers besides a number of re- 
tail yards to care for the local domestic trade. 


Some Cincinnati Boosters 


A number of enterprising concerns of the 
city have codperated in forwarding the inter- 
est of the general market by joining in a group 
advertising plan which is designed to keep the 
importance of Cincinnati as a hardwood mar- 
ket to the forefront. Among these enterpris- 


ing boosters of Cincinnati as a general mar- 


ket is the Hay Lumber Co., which does a gen- 
eral hardwood business, wholesaling all kinds 
and grades of hardwoods, being also a large 
manufacturer of yellow poplar bevel siding. 
It has a planing mill at Cincinnati which spe- 
cializes in poplar. It maintains its principal 
office and yards at Cincinnati. 

The Mowbray & Robinson Co. does a gen- 
eral hardwood business, including the manu- 
facture of hardwood flooring. It maintains 
its principal offices and a large distribut- 
ing yard at Cincinnati. Its principal mills are 
in eastern Kentucky where it owns extensive 
tracts of timber and maintains nine band mills. 


The Anchor Lumber Co. specializes in West 
Virginia hardwoods, doing a wholesale and 
manufacturing business. It has interests in 
three mills in West Virginia and in a mill at 
New Washington, Ohio, besides contracting 
for the output of several other mills. It main- 
tains its principal office in Cincinnati. 

The D. H. Moul Lumber Co. caters especially 
to the automobile trade and specializes in 
southern hardwoods. Its main office is in Cin- 
cinnati. It operates a mill at Elk Valley, 
Tenn., and controls the Pigeon Creek Lumber 
Co. which has a mill and an extensive timber 
tract in West Virginia. 

The Frank Haass Lumber Co. does a general 
hardwood wholesale business, contracting for 
the output of several mills in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Kentucky and West Virginia. It 
maintains a concentrating yard at Cincinnati 
and makes a specialty of ash and cypress. 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. does a general 
wholesale hardwood business and also deals in 
soft woods. It is associated with F. Rempe 
& Son, who operate a mill at Martinsville, 
Miss. The company eaters particularly to the 
auto body trade but does a general business 
as well, including hardwood flooring. 


The Cherry Lumber Co. does a general whole- 
sale business in hardwoods with particular at- 
tention to walnut, cherry and quartered white 
oak. The company operates a circular mill in 
Pennsylvania and also a factory at Cincinnati 
for the making of electrotype backings in 
which it consumes large quantities of cherry. 

The J. C. West Lumber Co. is a wholesaler 
of hardwoods, contracting for the output of 
several mills in West Virginia and the South. 
It caters to the auto body, furniture, casket, 
piano and woodworking consuming trade and 
specializes in West Virginia hardwoods par- 
ticularly. Its main office is at Cincinnati. 


J. W. Darling Lumber Co. has its principal 
offices at Cincinnati and does a general hard- 
wood business as well as handling soft woods. 
It contracts for the output of a number of 
southern mills and operates its own mill at 
Baton Rouge, La. This mill specializes in 
cypress. The company also does an export 
business. 

Doran & Co. are engaged in the manufacture 
and wholesaling of southern pine principally. 
They also cut some oak, most of this being con- 
verted into cross ties and switch ties for rail- 
roads and interurbans. The firm’s principal 
mill and timber are in Jackson County, Ala- 
bama, along the Tennessee River, the stand 
being principally shortleaf southern pine. The 
headquarters office is at Cincinnati. 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. is engaged in 
the wholesaling and manufacturing of hard- 
wood lumber of all descriptions and operates 
besides a planing mill at Cincinnati. It has 
sawmills in Kentucky and Tennessee. It has a 
battery of thirteen new dry kilns at its Winton 
Place yards, said to be the largest dry kiln 
equipment in the United States. It makes a 
specialty of planing mill products in hard- 
woods, oak and maple flooring, and pays par- 
ticular attention to oak, ash, chestnut, poplar, 
gum and maple. It caters to all classes of 
hardwood consumers and is an exporter of hard- 
woods. 
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Laurel’s Country Club Claims 
Best Golf Course in Mississippi 


LAUREL, Miss., Oct. 25.—Golf being largely a may be noted, also professional players will detect 
lumberman’s game, and Laurel having for the a great chance to play a real sportsmanlike game. 
last several years been known as ‘‘Southern No. 4 shows the club house from the south, with 
Pine’s Capital City,’’ it was very befitting that | wooded spot in the rear. 
she should have a country club with golf links No. 3 shows green No. 1 taken from the rough 
second to none. With this end in view, a well about 100 yards from the green, well trapped 
known lumber company, and bunkered. It is a 
noted for its civic pride < 400-yard hole, par 4, and 
and progressiveness, mighty hard to make. 
leased a large tract of In No. 8 the fairway 
land and built an at- may be seen as well as NO. 6—GEORGE 
tractive and commodi- No. 3 green, taken from GARDINER 
ous club house before an No. 3 tees, showing the GREEN 
organization was perfected or members were trees on either side as well as the rolling 
enrolled. character of the country. It is a 365-yard 

The Laurel Country Club and golf links are hole, par 4. 
situated just on the western edge of the city, No. 2 gives No. 4 green taken from No. 4 
hardly eighty rods beyond the street car line, tee. This is a mashie hole, 145 yards, par 3, 
where in the winter of 1918-19 there was a and usually made in 6 on account of the traps 
heavy growth of southern pine timber. Being and bunkers surrounding the green and the 
of a rolling nature, the lay of the land was : ~ eet d very deep depression between the tee and the 
well adapted for the purpose. With the ad- green. 








NO. 1— CHARLES 
GREEN 








vice of the best talent, the entire course was NO. 4—CLUB HOUSE No. 7 is another view of the club house taken 
t | % 
’ cS rn 





\# 





t : NO. 2—GREEN NO. 4 FROM NO. 4 TEE NO. 7—ANOTHER VIEW OF CLUB HOUSE 


from No. 9 green. From this may be seen the density of 
the timber, tho only a half mile from the city limits. 

No. 1 shows Charles Green, vice president and general 
manager Eastman, Gardiner & Co. and president of the 
Country Club, ‘‘in action.’’? Charles is a golf enthusiast 
and, altho a very busy man, finds time for his favorite 
pastime. : 

No. 5 shows S. H. McLaughlin, popular export sales man- 
ager of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. Mac is an old 
time player and takes a lively interest in club affairs. He 
has so many sticks that caddies are allowed to charge 
excess baggage, and if he doesn’t make it with one he takes 
another. The picture shows him coming in well above par. 

No. 6 is George Gardiner Green, son of Charles Green, get- 
ting an early start. 

This beautiful golf course at Laurel was laid out by Sey- 
mour Dunn, well known New York professional. The course 
is 3,305 yards long and every hole is trapped. It is a beauti- 
ful course with narrow, fast fairways between tall pines, up 
plant—in fact a club house in all its appointments, Laurel hill and down dale, rolling greens, all, and sand traps around 
not only boasts of the best 9-hole golf course in southern every hole. A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Mississippi but one of the best in all the South. NO. 5—S. H. Mc who recently played this course with some of the local en- 

From the accompanying views the picturesque scenery —~ LAUGHLIN thusiasts says it is the sportiest 9-hole course in the South. 


laid out and blueprinted while yet an unbroken forest, and 
early in the year 1919 the work of removing trees, root 
and branch, was begun. Being constructed in the ‘‘ Forest 
Primeval,’’ so to speak, the site presented a great oppor- 
tunity for wooded spots in ideal places, and the rolling 
nature of the land made possible the construction of traps 
and bunkers in many different locations. The site also con- 
tained natural swails, which with little work were con- 
verted into real water hazards, difficult enough for skilled 
professional players. 

Work on the new project was pushed so that some play- 
ing was done late in 1919, but the course was not finally 
completed until this year. ~ 

With an elegant club house, with professionals’ work 
shop, lobby with vendors’ booth, shower baths, lavatories 
and lockers for both ladies and gentlemen on the first floor; 
and spacious ball room, dining room, and electric kitchen 
on the second floor; with wide verandas both above and 
below, around the entire building; a modern steam heating 























NO. 3—GREEN NO. 1 NO. 8—FAIRWAY AND GREEN NO. 3 
Accompanying Illustrations are from pictures taken by the daughter of S. H. McLaughlin, export sales manager Wausau Southern Lumber Co. 
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Forestry Work In New England 


Article 1I—Looking Out for the Second Growth 








The New Englanders are planting trees. A 
person might travel all over that region and 
scarcely ever hear anyone express the opinion, 
which is so often heard elsewhere, that tree 
planting should be left to the United States 
Government because it is too big a job for the 
local authorities, the corporation, or the indi- 
vidual. The people there would be willing, to 
be sure, for the Government to do a lot of 
planting on their hills and in their valleys; yet 
they are not standing back waiting for Uncle 
Sam to get busy in that line, but they are at- 
tending to the planting business themselves. 
The work is not being done on a very large 
scale in any one place, but on a small or mod- 
erate scale in many places. The farmer is 
planting up vacant patches in his own wood 
lot; the manufacturer who owns a wood using 
plant is doing some of the planting to provide 
for his future needs; the towns and villages are 
setting out trees to protect their water sup- 
plies or to beautify the landscapes; the uni- 
versities and other schools and institutions are 
doing some forestry work for scientific or com- 
mercial purposes; the States are planting now 
and preparing to do more planting later. 

The summary of it all means that New Eng- 
land has taken hold of the practical problem of 
tree growing, some in one place, some in an- 
other, and satisfactory results are being 
reached in all parts of the region. The people 
are demonstrating that they have faith in for- 
estry and are converting their faith into works 
—and ‘‘by their works ye shall know them.’’ 


The Trees Which Promise Most 


When reforestation is mentioned in New Eng- 
land, one thinks, first of all, of white pine, be- 
eause history and tradition have been accus- 
tomed to associate that pine with the region, 
to the exclusion of other species 





business than formerly, and as a_ practical 
means of turning work into money, and less as 
something sentimental, theoretical, and esthetic. 
The tree planters and conservationists are busi- 
ness men who are accustomed to think in terms 








Courtesy the Brown Co,, Berlin, N. H. 
Nursery of White Pine and White Spruce, 
Cupsuptic Lake, Maine 
growing trees as an investment, whether the 
trees are seedlings and sprouts four feet high, 
or timber ready for the bandsaw or the pulp 
mill. As long ago as 1899 the basie principles 
on which forestry ought to rest were pointed 
out by Austin Cary, speaking particularly of 
Maine, but generally of all regions, as follows: 
‘<The man who would throw in his lot with 
the forests, who would economize in their use 





native to the soil. White pine has 
been of great importance in the 
past, and so far as the future can 
be foreseen the same tree will con- 
tinue to hold first place there. Yet 
it ig not the only valuable tree 
now receiving consideration in 
plans for timber growing in New 
England. Spruce, fir, cedar, larch, 
and hemlock are other softwoods in 
good repute there, and planters are 
experimenting with Norway spruce 
and Scotch pine, under the belief 
that they may be valuable because 
of rapid growth or for the reason 
that they resist certain enemies 
more successfully than do native 
species. New England hardwoods 
have proved their value, and in 
certain situations they are favored, 
even before pine, as second growth 
trees. White ash, white or gray 
elm, white and red oak, aspen or 
poplar, and white and yellow birch 
contribute much to forests of sec- 
ond growth. They have always had 
a place among the trees of New 
England and are able to hold that 
place without much assistance 
from man. 

Professional foresters, actuated 
by both scientific instincts and 
commercial purpose, are studying 
the succession of hardwood and 
softwood forests in that region; 
and business men who own mills 
or who wish to buy or sell timber 
are studying the same subject in 
order to determine the prospective 
value of their land and the lands 
of their neighbors when growing 
one class of trees or another. 

Forestry in that region is being 
looked upon more as a matter of 
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Crop Second Growth Pine Logs, 50,000 Feet Per Acre on Diamond 


Match Co.’s Land, Athol, Mass. 


and maintain their growing power, must bring 
himself to bear on the forces in the field. He 
should not be choice in his weapons. The 
spread of information will accomplish much, 
but competition when it can be brought to bear 
may prove a more effective tool. Forestry 
should seek to ally itself with business, to pro- 
mote the success of careful and foresighted con- 
cerns. The forester, if he would work directly 
on the problem of management, must work in 
private employ and in accordance with its 
fundamental conditions. First among these is 
the necessity of making profit. Should the for- 
estry practised lead to loss, the business goes 
down, and the forester’s position and oppor- 
tunity with it.’’ 

Nature plants thousands of trees to man’s 
one, and when nature covers the ground with the 
desired kinds, man has little to do but take 
care of them and see that they have a chance 
to develop nicely and reach merchantable sizes. 
But under certain circumstances, nature’s work 
is not sufficient. Patches of ground of various 
sizes may be missed when the seed is scattered, 
because seed trees are not near enough. Or too 
many seeds or of too many kinds may be dis- 
tributed in such a way that the resulting young 
growth may be overcrowded. In such a case 
the most valuable trees are likely to be sup- 
pressed or killed by those of little value. If 
man keeps his hands off and permits nature 
to do the planting and allows natural laws to 
work, some sort of a forest will be the result; 
but it may be unsatisfactory. Therefore it is 
best for man to exercise some sort of supervision 
over plantings which nature has made. It is 
often said that man can not improve on nature, 
but he can in forestry, under many circum- 
stances. Vacant patches should be planted in 
order that the trees may cover the ground sufii- 
ciently well; stands too dense 
should be thinned; poor species 
should be removed to give the bet- 
ter ones a chance, and there ought 
not to be too much crowding or too 
much room, 

That is the forester’s work, 
whether the forester happens to be 
a farmer, a lumberman, or a grad- 
uate of a forestry school. The 
work is practical, and observation 
and experience will fit any sensible 
man to do it, tho the man who has 
been educated in professional for- 
estry has some advantage at the 
start over the man who must learn 
it all as he goes along. 

New England has foresters of 
both kinds at work. College gradu- 
ates are busy side by side with the 
agriculturist and the factory man 
who are growing wood for the 
money they can get out of the busi- 
ness. Both classes are meeting 
with success commensurate with 
their judgment, industry and pa- 
tience. One feature stands out 
distinct in a general survey of the 
region, and that is the clear busi- 
ness judgment which shapes the 
forestry work in so many places, in 
the planting and protection of the 
growing trees and in the harvesting 
of the crop. The land is made to 
yield all it will, and the product 
is prepared for market with the 
greatest care, and generally the 
waste is reduced to a minimum. 


The Meaning of Second Growth 


The term ‘‘second growth’’ is 
frequently used in a loose way; but 
the general idea is that such 
growth is that which has taken the 
place of former trees which were 
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Planted White Pine Trees Fourteen Years Old, Franklin County, Massachusetts 


wholly removed at one time, and not to those 
woodlands where the old trees die one by one 
in the natural course and a young tree comes 
on for each old one that dies. 

Except in the northern part of New England, 
most of the timber is second growth; that is, 
it has come on where lumbermen once removed 
the old forests, or else the new stands occupy 
abandoned farms or old pastures. The people 
of the region use the term ‘‘pasture pine’’ 
when they mean trees which have grown on 
ground that was sodded when the seeds were 
sown there by winds. There the growth is often 
less dense than on land that was cultivated just 
before the trees took possession. The trunks of 
pasture pines are shorter and more limby than 
are those which develop on ground that had 
been recently cultivated, and the lumber has 
more knots. Timber growing in former fields 
or on tracts once bared by fire, is properly called 
second growth. Most of the lumber now sawed 
by mills of the region is from trees cut on for- 
mer farms. Reforesting is carried on in such 
situations, and for that reason forestry in most 
parts of New England is different from for- 
estry in many other sections of the United 
States. Fields which once grew crops of corn 
and hay, now yield crops of saw logs. Many 
forestry problems are now being solved on the 
identical ground where early New Englanders 
solved agricultural and horticultural problems, 
and planting experiments are carried out where 
sheep and cows found abundant pasture not so 
long ago. It is not unusual to see old ragged 
and gnarled apple trees struggling for life in 
thickets of pine. These are the sites of former 
orchards which were invaded by the surround- 
ing woods; and in the losing fight, the last sur- 
vivors of the fruit trees are now giving up the 
ghost in the struggle with the invaders. It is 
happening nearly everywhere in that region. 
If men had stuck to the farms, the wild trees 
could not have won, but when left to fight alone, 
the farm land lost the battles. 


Completing the Cycle 


The original colonists cleared the farms and 
cultivated them for generations; but the forces 
of nature were ever ready to become active. 
In course of time, as pointed out already, the 
trees invaded the farms, and now the fields are 
once more forests. Many of the plantations 
were abandoned fifty to one hundred years ago 
—to be more explicit, it was about the time 
when railroad building in the region began, 
Factories were then springing up in the villages, 
and farmers were leaving their land and moving 
to town to work in the shops and factories, and 





the change from a country to an urban popula- 
tion began. But the abandonment of farms on 
a small seale began long before, and it has not 
yet ceased—under the pressure of forest inva- 
sion on one hand and the lure of the city on 
the other. The boy who grows up on a New 
England farm fancies that opportunities are 
better in the cities, and if he follows his in- 
clinations he is apt to seek his fortune in the 
factory and let the eneroaching woods push 
into the old farm, acre by acre, field after 
field. 

One who now visits the wood using shops and 
factories of New England is soon impressed by 
the fact that the workers are largely elderly 
men, and boys and apprentices are few. The 
young workers prefer the factories which work 
in metal, and the laborers in the wood indus- 
tries are largely of mature age. Whether the 
elderly man thus employed is a workman or a 
proprietor, in most instances he came from a 
farm. 

**T used to mow three tons of hay to the acre 
on the other side of that fence,’’ remarked a 
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Courtesy Harvard University School of Applied Biology 


northern Massachusetts manufacturer, address- 
ing the representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, and pointing to a fine stand of white 
pine, with trees forty feet high, growing on a 
tract enclosed with a stone wall. 

In reply to the suggestion that land good 
enough to produce three tons of hay per acre 
at a harvest, should be kept growing farm 
crops, the manufacturer replied that some peo- 
ple might think so, but he considered the timber 
a better investment. He owns thousands of 
acres of timber which nature planted, and in 
addition owns two thousand acres which he has 
planted by hand within the last twelve years. 
It is practically all white pine and nearly every 
acre is ground once bearing farm crops. With 
that man it was a matter of business. He had 
been able to make more money from trees than 
from hay and he shaped his plans accordingly. 
His viewpoint is typical of the careful New 
Englander of today who is in the lumber busi- 
ness. That policy is best which pays best. 


The Profit Is Sure 


The profit on a fine stand of growing pine 
or hardwood is not difficult to figure in the way 
the practical owner figures it. The land was 
bought at a very moderate price years ago, or it 
may have been inherited. Nature planted it by 
gradually pushing seedling trees in from the 
margins on all sides, particularly from the 
direction of the prevailing winds, and the only 
expense since has been a small annual tax. At 
the age of fifty years the timber may sell for 
several hundred dollars an acre. So much of 
it is clear gain that the owner is justified in his 
conclusion that timber grown in that way is 
nearly clear gain and goes ahead of the farm 
crop as &@ money maker, and when a New Eng- 
land business man arrives at such a conclusion 
he is generally right and can assign reasons for 
his conclusions. 

Much of the land in that region is very stony. 
The notion prevails that it is also very poor; 
but that is not generally true. What soil there 
is, possesses great fertility in most localities; 
but there is no mistake about its being very 
stony. That accounts for the thousands of 
miles of stone fences which were built by farm 
ers in the past. In some cases four hundred 
tons of stone per acre were picked from the 
land and the fences were built of them. They 
are durable and stand long after the farms 
lapse into forests, and today they mark the 
boundaries between the fields. They are en- 
countered at frequent intervals and in all direc- 
tions while one is passing thru tracts of timber. 
So dense is the growth in many places that the 
stone walls which divided field from field can 
not be seen many steps distant, but they are 
generally in a good state of repair, three or 
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four feet high, two feet or more thick at the 
foundation, and constructed of rounded boulders 
fitted together with considerable care by the 
industrious builders generations ago. 

When these former farms are logged, the 
stone fences are exposed to view, but the oper- 
ator is not interested in removing them, tho 
he may break gaps in them at intervals while 
constructing roads. The stone fences stand 
without much dilapidation, but the buildings 
which once housed the farmer and his stock 
have generally disappeared in the older sections 
of the reforested areas, yet on many of the 
farms which have been abandoned in recent 
years, some of the buildings remain. It is not 
unusual for them to occupy the last open rem- 
nant of the former farm, a little plot of pasture 
with stands of timber on every side, gradually 
closing in. 


Abandoned and Bought 


On a domelike, grassy hill in Cheshire Coun- 
ty, New Hampshire, back from the highway, 
stands a vacant house. The space about it is 
the last open remnant of the farm that was 
abandoned twelve years ago. The building was 


It was the old story again. Forests had closed 
in from all sides year by year, taking field by 
field, and the owners finally sold the timber 
(and threw the farm in) then went to the city. 

There the house has stood ever since as it 
stands now. To build such a one today would 
cost not less than $15,000. The moral of it is 
that pine timber there is a better investment 
than even as fine a farm as that must have been 
in its best days. Timber took the fields and 
lumbermen took the timber, and the former oe- 
cupants disappeared, exactly as farmers in so 
many parts of New England are vanishing and 
leaving their places to lumbermen. It is the 
triumph of the ‘‘second growth’’ over agricul- 
ture. This is not exactly a typical case, be- 
cause that farm must have surpassed in equip- 
ment the average farm of that region. The old 
home stands empty and desolate while on all 
sides roll toward the distant horizons the beau- 
tiful hills of New Hampshire, black with for- 
ests of pine, with the sapphire sky overhead 
and the autumn atmosphere so pure that objects 
miles away seem almost within touching dis- 
tance. Such scenes impress upon the beholder 
the significance of the change from fields back 








Courtesy the Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 


Wild Forest in Maine and Wild Native in Foreground 


pointed out as ‘‘rather unusual,’’ and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative, think- 
ing that tho the house was vacant there might 
be a story in it, climbed a hundred paces up 
the grassy slope for a nearer view. Entrance 
was easy thru the unlocked front door—the 
knob of which was near the middle of the door, 
conforming to a former custom, perhaps. The 
house is two stories high and has twelve rooms. 
It was built of faultless pine, every plank of 
which is seemingly as sound as when nailed in 
place a hundred years ago. The massive front 
steps are of cut granite, the high foundation 
of square granite blocks. The walls of the chief 
room, which was doubtless the parlor, are fin- 
ished with hard plaster, hand decorated with 
painted scenery which may be Italian. The 
artist was not a Michelangelo but he had no 
need to feel ashamed of his work. Careening 
on the floor is the wreck of an old style square 
piano with a broken leg and twisted back. 
Five broken wood bedsteads and parts of other 
furniture lie scattered about the halls and 
rooms, suggesting hurried flight of the last peo- 
ple who lived there. But the present owner— 
a lumberman—explained that no undue haste 
had accompanied the exit of the last occupants. 


to such forests as do not greatly differ from 
those which covered the country centuries ago. 


Not Neglected Now 


It would be a mistake to conclude that the 
New England abandoned farm, as the term is 
so often used, is an uncared for piece of prop- 
erty. In many instances these tracts are owned 
by lumbermen or the proprietors of wood using 
factories who value the land highly as a source 
of supplies. The growing trees are watched 
and eared for as faithfully as an Iowa farmer 
watches his corn. The owners of such tracts 
are the foresters who are doing the planning 
and the work that will perpetuate the timber 
resources of New England. It should be made 
plain, however, at the risk of repetition, that 
the entire timber supply is not on abandoned 
farm lands. That is more true in the northern 
than in the southern parts of New England. 
Large areas in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
western Massachusetts were never cleared for 
agricultural purposes, and on land of that de- 
scription the growth consists of pine, spruce, 
fir, cedar, oak, ash, birch, beech, elm and maple. 
Where nature’s planting suffices, man contents 
himself with protecting, as well as he can, from 


fire, insects, and other pests, and in cutting the 
timber when it is ready for saw logs, pulpwood, 
fuel, cross ties and other products. But in all 
the region, whether on former farms or on 
land that has always been wild, tree planting 
is in progress or in contemplation, by owners 
who are looking into the future while applying 
business principles to the present harvest. 
{This is the second instalment of a series of 
articles on Forestry Work in New England. The 
third article will be a continuation of this second 


article and will appear in an early issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


LUMBER CUT OF 788 MILLS IN 1918-1919 


WasHINeTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—A preliminary 
report of the bureau of the census compiled in 
codperation with the Forest Service just issued 
shows the production of lumber for 1918 and 
1919 by 788 large identical mills, whose output 
is practically one-third of the total cut of the 
United States. Each of these mills reported 
a total cut of five million feet or more in 1918 
or 1919 or both. They are located in thirty- 
four States and therefore include all the lum- 
bering regions of importance. : 

The comparative statement follows: 











Number 
of Mills Lumber Cut—Feet B. M. 
STAT Reporting 1918 1919 

Alabama 3 466,812,000 465,164,000 
Arkansas 603,170,00 655,773,000 
California . 677,038,000 708,145,000 
Florida .. 375,541,000 410,813,000 
Georgia ‘ ee 144,019,000 144,060,000 
FGRMO 25... os a6 322,150,000 336,314,000 
Kentucky 71,425,000 82,597,000 
Louisiana 1,843,692,000 1,750,670,000 
Pare 113,296,000 96,049,000 
Michigan 436,500,000 442,753,000 
Minnesota 685,295,000 526,508,000 
Mississippi ....... 65 881,533,000 909,698,000 
Missouri 9 72,812,000 59,193,000 
Montana 100,197,000 85,984,000 
North Carolina.... 191,189,000 211,180,000 
| eRe 3 723,296,000 721,569,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 186,682,000 195,144,000 
South Carolina.... 207,570,000 197,472,000 
Tennessee ........ 126,285,000 113,062,000 
er 509,604,000 509,745,000 
WAPRIMAG,. 600050000 160,223,000 177,608,000 
Washington ...... 124 2,732,054,000 2,856,909,000 
West Virginia..... 37 325,711,000 361,069,000 
Wisconsin... 00 51 732,640,000 693,423,000 
All other States*.. 13 139,680,000 154,923,000 





Totals..........-788 12,828,414,000 12,865,825,000 


*Includes Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma and Vermont. 

A striking fact in connection with the table 
is the slight difference in production between 
the two years. But of course, with every in- 
ducement to increase production during 1919, 
labor troubles, shortage of transportation fa- 
cilities, bad weather etc. kept the output far 
below the real needs of the country; even the 
resultant high prices doing little to enlarge 
supply. 


UNVEIL TABLETS 10 WAR HEROES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25.—The unveiling of 
tablets to St. Louis war heroes here last week 
was of unusual interest to lumbermen. The 
memorial tablets were in honor of the thirteen 
commissioned officers of the 138th (St. Louis 
National Guard Regiment) who were killed in 
action in France and of the late Brig. Gen. A. 
B. Donnelly, former colonel First Missouri In- 
fantry, which was combined with the Fifth 
Missouri to form the 138th. The principal ad- 
dress was made by Adjt. Gen. Harvey C. Clark, 
of Missouri. 

One of the names on the tablet is that of 
1st Lieut. Ralph D. Oldham, who was killed in 
the Argonne. Young Oldham began his career 
in the lumber business as an office boy for the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. and was a protege 
of T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the 
company. He gave up a position as assistant 
sales manager to go with his regiment when 
America entered the war. He was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Oldham, his father now 
being sales manager for the Crowell & Spencer 
Lumber Co., Ltd., of Longleaf, La. 

Among the officers on the platform was Col. 
E. J. McMahon, who took the 138th to France. 
Col. McMahon was the representative of a cy- 
press company here when the war broke out, 
and is still engaged indirectly in the lumber 
business. 
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COAST MARKET EXTENSION WORK BEGUN 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 23.—C. J. Hogue, man- 
ager of the newly organized West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, is shaping his affairs so as to 
leave for the East some time within the next 
few days. During the last week he has been ac- 
tively engaged in arranging the details of a 
progressive policy for market extension of west 
Coast forest products. He has secured the ap- 
proval of a budget, the authority to employ two 
lumber specialists on the work in hand, and 
he has mapped out a number of localities in 
which the prospects for the introduction of fir 
and other Coast woods are especially inviting. 
One of the specialists is the well known Inspec- 
tor Ryan, who is now engaged in New York, 
but who will come back to the Coast to work in 
close communication with the manufacturers. 
The other specialist has not yet been named, 
but the work he is to perform has been clearly 
outlined. On his trip east Mr. Hogue will 
spend a day at Madison, Wis., and a day at 
Chicago. 

The independent nature of the forest prod- 
uets organization was definitely established dur- 
ing the week, and its status was clearly set forth 
as embracing in its membership the stumpage 
owners, the timbermen, the manufacturers and 
the wholesalers, each one of which elements oc- 
eupies a codrdinate relationship toward all the 
others. 

A development of special importance was an 
invitation in the shape of a resolution from 
the forest products bureau to the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, that the association be 
designated as officially representing the whole- 
salers in their relations to the bureau, and that 
the association appoint four men to act on the 
board of trustees of the bureau. The invita- 
tion was accepted by the directors of the asso- 
ciation, and resulted in the naming of L. L. 
Hillman, Seattle; Roy A. Dailey, Seattle; C. L. 
Lindner, Portland; and Louis Gerlinger, jr., 
Portland. The resolution also provides that 
the president of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ As- 
sociation, Charles W. Johnson, be ex officio a 
member of the board of trustees of the forest 
products bureau. 


CYPRESS CONCERN OPENS ON COAST 


SEATTLE, WAsSH., Oct. 23.—As already an- 
nounced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., with headquarters 
in New Orleans, has definitely entered fir terri- 
tory, and with the establishment of a home in 
this city has actually transplanted its activities 
into a new and broader field. It is now pre- 
pared to employ its sales forces, which are 
splendidly organized in twenty principal Amer- 
ican centers, in the marketing of west Coast 
forest products in all parts of the United 
States. The extension of this famous company 
into this region was forecasted some months 
ago by the visit of A. J. Gautreau, assistant 
general manager; and it has taken formal shape 
thru the appearance in Seattle of Walter C. 
Dwyer, secretary and general manager, accom- 
panied by Mr. Gautreau, and in the opening of 
offices at 234 White Building. 

The first step in the organization of the Seat- 
tle offices has been made by the employment of 
F, D. Kimball as local manager. Mr. Kimball 
was many years with the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Co., and at present is with the Charles W. John- 
son Lumber Co., with which concern he will 
sever his connection Nov. 1. Assistant General 
Manager Gautreau will make his headquarters 
in this city, and will exercise a general super- 
vision of the Seattle offices. He brings to the 
trade here all the traditions that have made the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. one of the most 
noted organizations in the lumber industry, and 
in particular he will follow the company’s well 
known policy of one price to all, thru which 
it has gained and maintained the confidence of 
customers everywhere in the broad field which 
it already serves. 

This is the first visit to the Puget Sound 
country made by General Manager Dwyer, and 
he has been impressed to the point of enthusi- 
asm by the immediate and ultimate prospects 
of the lumber industry. He is bringing into the 





Northwest the conservative and powerful influ- 
ence of the company which has made cypress 
known all over the world. He points out that 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. was organized 
under the laws of Louisiana in April, 1907, to 
market the output of a large number of Louisi- 
ana cypress mills, and to manufacture and 
wholesale lumber of all kinds, and he indicates 
that the company can be depended on to do some 
really constructive work for the industry. In 
particular he believes that the great success 
of the company is due to the fact that the trade 
appreciates the efforts of a firm that tries to 
secure the confidence of customers by treating 
them right at all times and under all conditions. 
In entering the Northwest the company will not 
only continue its business of manufacturing and 
selling cypress, tupelo and southern hardwoods, 
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but will handle a share of the forest products 
of the west Coast. 

The officers of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
are: 

President—J. F. Wigginton. 

First vice president—Frederick Wilbert. 

Second vice president—Gus Drews. 

Treasurer—E. Dantonet. 

Secretary and general manager—W. C. Dwyer. 

Assistant general manager—A. J. Gautreau. 

Assistant general manager—A. P. Frymire. 

Directors—R. H. Downman, C. W. Dodge, C. S. 
Williams, W. L. Burton, H. B. Hewes, L. K. Wil- 
liams, O. C, Sundberry, T. C. Lawless, J. J. Vetter. 


SEATTLE STANDS FIRM FOR OPEN SHOP 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—Under the spur of 
fierce criticism by organized labor, the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce has reaffirmed its posi- 
tion with relation to employer and employee. 
The trustees of the chamber have unanimously 
adopted resolutions, saying in part: 


It is to be recalled that the chamber has long 
ago gone on record overwhelmingly in favor of the 
“American” or “open shop” plan of industrial 
relations, and is still unalterably committed, with 
the Associated Industries, to this just and fair 
principle. * * #* 

It is not too much to say that the committee’s 
report is remarkable for the conscientious care and 
industry with which it was prepared, for its 
breadth of view and for its persuasive appeal to 
all our people to unite in building up this city 
on a basis of law and even-handed justice. 

It is not to be wondered at that the few indi- 
viduals in this city who find their personal advan- 
tage in agitation, threats and turbulence have 
sought to misinterpret and pervert this report 
from its true and obvious aim. 


Equally caustic language is used by Mayor 
Hugh M. Caldwell in his communications to 
union men who are employed on the municipal 
street car line. The executive says: 


The only status that the street railway em- 
ployee have under the charter and ordinances of 

s city is that of civil service employees. This 
status is not affected by the question of whether 
they belong to a union. Consequently, it is not 
within the power of any department of the city 
to enter into a contract with any union, and the 
employees of all the ov departments stand on 
the same footing, as their rights and duties are 
fixed pursuant to the charter and city ordinances. 


The foregoing letter is the mayor’s reply to 





a communication signed by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street & Electric Railway Em- 
ployees, asking for a wage advance. The mayor 
further expresses his surprise that such a re- 
quest should be made immediately following his 
own official statement that the municipal car 
line is approximately $500,000 ‘‘in the hole.’’ 





MARINE PILING SURVEY 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 23.—The San 
Francisco Bay marine piling committee, with 
twenty-one members representing prominent 
firms and organizations, is working in codpera- 
tion with the Forest Products Laboratory, of 
Madison, Wis., on a complete investigation of 
San Francisco Bay and all of its tributaries. 
This is the first part and an integral part of 
the national survey of marine piling on the At- 
lantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, to be conducted 
by the laboratory. The expenses, estimated at 
over $60,000, will be met by contributions from 
lumber organizations, wood preserving plants 
and railroad associations. For the San Fran- 
cisco Bay studies a fund of over $2,000 has 
been raised by fifteen local contributors con- 
nected with the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. F. D. Mattos, of the Southern 
Pacific Co., is chairman of the committee and 
E. M. Blake is agent and treasurer. 

The work has been conducted by the local 
members of the Wood Preservers’ Association, 
since last spring, and since September it has had 
the codperation of the Forest Service. The in- 
vestigations will extend as far up the Sacra- 
mento River as it is saline enough to support 
the life of marine borers. Full codperation has 
been received from the War Department, thru 
Forts Mason and Winfield Scott, the 12th Naval 
District, and the Mare Island Navy Yard. All 
the railroads and most of the oil companies, 
ship building plants and other concerns having 
water front structures are codperating directly 
with the committee. This committee has issued 
a bulletin of instructions, prepared by the For- 
est Service, to guide all codperators in the 
marine borer survey of San Francisco Bay so 
that the data will be uniform and on the same 
basis. 

The .instructions cover the method of deter- 
mining salinity of water, placing test specimens 
of green timber, and of collecting specimens of 
marine borers. The San Francisco Bay marine 
piling committee will report at the annual con- 
vention of the American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation, in San Francisco, next January. But 
the observations now started will undoubtedly 
be carried on for a long period of time. 

The San Francisco Bay marine piling com- 
mittee is as follows: 

Frank D. Mattos, superintendent timber preser- 
vation Southern Pacific Co., West Oakland, Calif., 
chairman ; Jurs, chief engineer Associated 
Oil Co., San Francisco; A. M. Baxter, of J ° 
Baxter & Co., San Francisco, Calif.; A. A. Brown, 
chief engineer California-Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Co., Crockett, Calif.; H. J. Brunnier, consulting 
engineer, San Francisco, Calif.; Carlos E. Cortes, 


construction engineer Shell Co. of California, Mar- 
tinez, Calif.; C. L. Hill, Forest Service, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (honorary member); Lieut. Allen 
Hoar, public works department Mare Island Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; Capt. C. S. Jarvis, Fort 
Mason, San Francisco, Calif.; W. H. Kirkbride, 
engineer Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Dr. C. 4g Kofoid, University of California ; 
Lieut. C. L. Macrae, public works department Mare 
Island Navy. Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; Fred R. 
Muhs, vice president San Francisco Bridge Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Ralph Rawson, construction 
engineer, Portland, Ore.; H. L. Smith, assistant 
engineer Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; T. G. 
Townsend, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. ; OC. R. West, assistant district engineer Santa 
Fe Coast Lines, San Francisco, Calif.; F. G. White, 
chief engineer Board of State Harbor Commission- 
ers, San Francisco, Calif.; J. W. Williams, chief 
engineer Northwestern Pacific Railroad, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; T. J. Wyche, chief engineer Western 
Pacific Railroad, San Francisco, Calif.; E. M. 
Blake, agent and treasurer. 


To Ask Exemption for Dwellings 


BatTTLE CREEK, MicH., Oct. 25.—The Exemp- 
tion from taxation of newly built dwellings for 
ten years, will be asked of the next State legis- 
lature, Frederick C. Shipman, of Detroit, re- 
tiring president Michigan Real Estate Associa- 
tion, said in an address delivered at the con- 
vention of the association on Tuesday of last 
week, 
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| What’s Ahead of the Credit Man and Collector 





[Perhaps no subject is occupying the thought of 
the lumber industry today more than that of 
credits and collections. The following timely dis- 
cussion of this important question was prepared for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Teasdale Fisher, for- 
merly examiner in charge of the lumber investiga- 
tion, Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., 
now of the firm of Rice Fisher, public ac- 
countants, Cincinnati, Ohio.—EpITor. ] 


Not long ago a well known lumberman remarked 
that a good percentage of his profit was made by 
his credit department. This he explained was ac- 
complished thru a keen analysis of the prospective 
customer and his business. The passing of credit 
upon an order depends on the individual’s point of 
view, the profit on his goods, his training and ex- 
perience in his particular line. The margin be- 
tween the cost and selling price is what largely de- 
termines the acceptance or rejection of an order. 
More risk may be taken if the gross profit is large. 
Some lumbermen doing a business of a million 
dollars a year will tell you that their losses from 
bad debts are but one-tenth of 1 percent. Their 
explanation is that caution is used in granting 
credit, as the margin of profit in the lumber busi- 
ness is not large as compared to that on other 
lines of goods. They secure vital facts and figures 
for the direction of their credit department. 


Sources of Credit Information 


Credit information does not depend upon a fixed 
policy but simply is the gathering of information 
concerning the prospect from many sources. Where 
one source fails another may be adequate. The 
importance of obtaining information from every 

vailable source is the test of a good credit man. 
Ask any two credit men what sources they use 
and their answer will be practically the same: The 
salesman’s report, attorneys, banks, trade refer- 
ences, signed financial statements, credit or trade 
exchange bureaus and mercantile agencies. No 
matter how many credit men you may ask, you will 
get essentially the same answer. Let us consider 
in detail the information derived from these dif- 
ferent sources. 

The salesman’s report {s one of the oldest sources 
of credit information. In many cases he is the 
only representative whom the customer has ever 
met. He is on friendly terms with the customer 
and has opportunities of asking questions which 
do not come within thé province of the credit man. 
A good salesman is a judge of human nature. He 
has opportunity of observing the habits, tempera- 
ment, abilities, character and environment of the 
customer. In most cases it is the chief aim of the 
salesman to increase the sales irrespective of the 
credit risk. Unless he is requested to obtain defi- 
nite credit information, his advice must be judged 
accordingly. If the salesman is required to submit 
detailed information in a systematic form it is of 
great value to the credit man in judging the risk. 

Attorneys as a medium of credit information are 
valuable, because, first, they frequentiy act as col- 
lectors and have knowledge of delinquent traders ; 
second, they usually have a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, which enables them to secure information 
regarding personal affairs; and, third, they are en- 
gaged daily in matters of litigation. A small fee 
usually brings in return information regarding the 
risk. 

Information from banks is often misleading, un- 
less inquiry has been made of all banks with which 
the customer deals. Possibly the customer pays 
all drafts on the bank where he keeps his deposit 
and refuses to pay drafts on other banks. There- 
fore, information from banks other than that 
where he keeps his deposit would be misleading. 

When a customer makes his first purchase it is 
customary for him to give trade references. The 
most satisfactory manner in which to obtain cor- 
rect information is to mail a printed form to these 
trade references asking specific information such 
as: How long sold, terms, highest credit, owes now, 
past due, pays how. This method will bring good 
results if the trade references are representative 
ones, 

The written financial statement is taken directly 
from. the books of the customer. In order to hold 
the maker legally liable it must be signed and 
sent thru the mails. The most satisfactory method 
of securing the information is thru the medium 
of a printed form. Many credit men require a 


signed statement from a new customer and keep 
their files up to date by requiring a financial state- 
ment at least twice a year. It is regarded as the 
most effectual method of securing reliable data in 
regard to accounts and the credit standing of the 
customer. 

A further development of credit information 


[By Teasdale Fisher] 





was the organization of trade agencies, where 
credit information in various trades is exchanged. 
It gives a more comprehensive idea of the indi- 
vidual’s credit standing, as ledger information is 
the principal source of its data. Ledger informa- 
tion is always up to date. 

Mercantile agencies are considered in some re- 
spects as the most reliable sources of credit infor- 
mation. In estimating the value of mercantile 
agency reports it must be borne in mind that they 
do not attempt to decide for the client whether an 
account should be opened with a customer. The 
agency traces the antecedents and business experi- 
ence of the individual, learns of his character, busi- 
ness reputation and financial worth. The credit 
man must form his own judgment on the credit 
risk. This will depend on the margin of profit, 
amount of the order, terms of payment and other 
factors. Besides Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, the finan- 
cial statements furnished by the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association are invaluable in passing upon a 
risk. 


Analysis of a Statement—The Balance Sheet 


The analysis of a financial statement requires 
technical skill. The statement consists of a bal- 
ance sheet which lists the assets or property of the 
customer in the left hand column; and the liabili- 
ties or amounts owing, and net worth, in the right 
hand column. The footings of the two columns 
must equal. The assets are divided into quick or 
liquid, consisting usually of cash, notes receivable, 
accounts receivable, inventories of merchandise and 
stocks and bonds held for investment; and into 
fixed assets, usually consisting of land, buildings, 
machinery, plant equipment, fixtures and deferred 
charges. The liabilities are likewise divided into 
quick liabilities, such as notes payable, bank or per- 
sonal, accounts payable for merchandise on open 
account, not due and due, and sundry personal ac- 
counts, accrued wages, taxes and interest ; and into 
fixed liabilities, or capital such as reserves, bonds, 
capital stock, surplus and undivided profits in a 
corporation and investment in a partnership or 
for an individual. 

The first procedure in analyzing a balance sheet 
is to compare the total quick assets with the total 
quick liabilities. If the ratio of quick liabilities 
is less than 60 percent of the quick assets, this evi- 
dence is favorable to granting of credit on the 
basis of financial worth. These comparisons are 
not sufficient. 


Income and Expenditures 


The credit man must inquire further into the na- 
ture of the assets and liabilities. The amount of 
merchandise carried may be too large as compared 
with the sales; the volume of business may not be 
sufficient for the invested capital. The insurance 
on plant, equipment, machinery and merchandise 
may not be adequate, and without insurance a suc- 
cessful business man can hardly be expected to dis- 
charge his debts in case of fire. Many of the notes 
and accounts receivable may be due from officers 
and employees. The annual expenses, wages paid, 
rent and similar expenditures and income are often 
an index to a man’s capacity. 


Fallibiiity of Balance Sheet 


Financial statements, if they can be obtained, 
are valuable in passing on a credit if used in con- 
junction with the antecedents or past history of the 
prospective customer. Bvery individual, partner- 
ship or corporation begins business with a certain 
amount of capital. This is sometimes in the na- 
ture of cash or possibly in the form of assets and 
liabilities. ‘The management and character of the 
individual are reflected in the financial statement— 
by the manner in which the capital is used. Does 
he tie it up in plant and equipment, merchandise 
or notes and accounts receivable? Does he turn it 
over frequently? ‘These are questions which the 
credit man must ask himself. 


Knowledge of Other Factors Necessary 


I recall the case of a retail lumber dealer in the 
South who tied up his capital in notes and ac- 
counts receivable and was on the point of being 
forced out of business for the lack of capital. It 
was learned, however, that the merchant had. good 
antecedents. He was married, age thirty-five, and 
had learned the retail lumber business thoroly. He 
began business upon capital which he had earned, 
and was held to be a man of ability. One house 
stated that it had sold him for six months, high- 
est credit $200, owes nothing now, pays in thirty 
days ; another firm says he discounts his bills, noth- 
ing owing at present. When the credit man learns 
this he is favorably impressed but is not ready to 


part with his goods until he inquires into the eco- 
nomic conditions in the lumber dealer’s particular 
district. He ascertains that the cotton crop is 
good and will begin to move about Dec. 1. After 
learning the nature of the receivables he makes a 
favorable decision. So summing up all of the in- 
formation obtained regarding the merchant—his 
financial statement, ability and character, trade 
opinions, and economic conditions—the credit man 
who would have turned down the order if based 
wholly upon the financial statement of any one 
characteristic, changes his opinion and ships the 
order. 
Characteristics of a Credit Risk 


The efficient credit man will tell you that grant- 
ing credit depends upon confidence, character, abil 
ity to produce, capital and economic conditions. 

The stronger the character, the earning power 
and the wealth of the applicant for credit, the 
safer the risk and the greater freedom with which 
credit may be extended. 

Standards of comparison are what give us effi 
ciency in credit granting. To determine standards 
it is necessary to analyze what makes a credit risk. 
It is character, ability to produce, financial worth 
and economic conditions which make the credit 
risk. Now it is evident that when merchandise is 
sold on credit to a customer without: financial 
worth, even tho the applicant has a good charac- 
ter and ability to produce, there is a large element 
of risk. Economic conditions may be adverse and 
the account may be lost. If the applicant has 
good character and financial worth but no ability 
to produce, it would hardly be advisable to part 
with merchandise. It is true that this applicant 
would pay the account if just starting in busl- 
ness, because he would have the capital to do so, 
but later in his career an account might be lost. 
The buyer who has a poor character, but financial 
worth and ability to produce, would cause the 
seller much difficulty in collecting the account when 
due. Under standard conditions, merchandise 
should not be parted with unless the buyer has 
these standard characteristics to a certain de 
gree. 

Collecting the Account 


Closely allied to the work of the credit man is 
that of the collector. The duties of granting 
credit and making collections are sometimes per- 
formed by the same individual. The credit man, 
however, is usually more than a collector, tho 
some collectors have made good credit men. 
Naturally, a definite due date is an important factor 
in collection work. One of the most dangerous 
things a credit man can do when he extends credit 
is to say, or intimate, that the time of payment 
will be permitted to coincide with the customer’s 
convenience. In selling a bill of goods to a retail 
lumber dealer I would much rather have his prom- 
ise to pay in sixty days than his word to pay 
when he sells the goods. I would rather take from 
an insolvent debtor his unsecured note due on a 
definite future date than his promise to pay when 
he is able. When a note or account becomes past 
due a creditor should make up his mind whether 
he wants to bring suit or not. A past due account 
should not be permitted to drag. One of the 
important things in collection work is to get your 
debtor to “do something.” If he can not pay in 
full he may be able to make a part payment and 
secure the balance. If this is not possible, get his 
unsecured note or a promise to pay on a certain 
date. 

System In Collecting 


In order to obtain the best results the collector 
should employ some systematic method whereby he 
may be well informed of the status of accounts. 
Card systems have been introduced successfully 
in this connection to minimize clerical work. These 
cards usually show the following: Name, address, 
business, rating, terms, amount of order; and 
upon the reverse side are written the customer’s 
antecedents or past history. A tickler is used to 
hold the cards, so that the collector may be re- 
minded of those accounts which are due on certain 
dates. By the use of the tickler system a collector 
may delegate his work to others. This system is 
especially advantageous to large companies having 
many accounts.: In those firms which have fewer 
accounts the credit man usually prefers to get 
his information direct from the ledger. 

The usual routine in collecting an account is 
as follows: As soon as an account becomes due, 
send the debtor a statement with a request for 
payment. If this is ignored, draw a draft for the 
amount. If this method fails, write a letter set- 
ting forth in a firm manner the status of the 
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account. It is preferable to make the letter a 
personal appeal, rather than a stereotyped request. 
In the majority of cases which go to this point, 
the debtor will reply either with an enclosure of a 
check for all or a part of the account or will give 
reasons for being tardy in his payment. However, 
if no reply is received the account should be placed 
in the hands of an attorney or collection agency. 
It must be borne in mind that no set rule can be 
applied to all delinquent debtors. What may be 
good in one case for a tardy customer may mean 
in another case a lost customer. The collector 
must consider the cost of getting a customer upon 
his books or the “cost to sell.” 


Safer Credits and Remedy 


Ask any credit man what proportion of business 
firms fail during their existence and his answer 
will be, close to 90 percent. These failures are 
due principally to mismanagement and insufficient 
capital. A large part of the failures could be 
avoided if proper books were kept and statements 
prepared which reflect the management. Then the 
credit man could easily determine whether to grant 


a credit or turn an order down. A great part of 
industry is run in a loose manner without know- 
ing where it is steering. The number of manufac- 
turers who price their product at random is as- 
tounding. If adequate accounting systems were 
used many losses would be changed to profits. 
Good bookkeeping keeps a business out of bank- 
ruptcy. Many industries adopted uniform account- 
ing methods during the war. Notwithstanding 
much governmental publicity on standardized ac- 
counting systems and the activities of trade asso- 
ciations during the last few years, the small busi- 
ness has not standardized its methods. The credit 
man can do an inestimable service to society by 
enforcing good accounting methods, which mean 
intelligent financial statements and safer credits. 





BOOKLETS TO BE ISSUED 
Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 26—Two booklets, 
one descriptive of the Mississippi delta and the 
other dealing in a similar way with the alluvial 


lands of eastern Arkansas and northern Louisi- 
ana, will be issued by the Southern Alluvial 
Land Association, with headquarters in Mem- 
phis, within a month, according to announce- 
ment made today by F. D. Beneke, secretary- 
manager of this organization. 


These booklets, which are similar to that is- 
sued last year, ‘‘The Call of the Alluvial Em- 
pire,’’ will contain contributions by experts in 
health, drainage, levee construction and main- 
tenance, road construction, community develop- 
ment, agricultural development and various 
other phases of the aetivities in which substan- 
tial progress is now being made. Both will be 
profusedly illustrated, containing more than 
100 photographs each.. The booklets are de- 
signed primarily to attract settlers, home seek- 
ers, to the rich alluvial lands of the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley and they will therefore be given 
national circulation. 








J. R. WATKINS, 
Engineer in Forest 
Products 





CINCINNATI, OHIO., 
Oct. 27.—A significant 
step forward in the way 
of service has been 
taken by the J. W. 
Darling Lumber Co., of 
this city. This concern, 
well known as a manu- 
facturer and distributer 
of cypress, southern 
hardwoods and southern pine and west Coast 
woods, thru its department known as the ‘‘ Dar- 
ling Technical Service,’’ will undertake to fur- 
nish free of charge to users and manufacturers 
of all kinds of lumber information on the latest 
discoveries, methods and processes applicable 
to the various species of wood. 


The new department will be organized and 
directed by three specialists who have had a 
number of years’ experience on the technical 
staff of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis.: J. R. Watkins, engineer in forest 
products; D. R. Brewster, forester and wood 
technologist; and A. C. Knauss, engineer in 
forest products. Mr. Watkins has specialized in 
boxing and crating problems and the suitability 
of the different species of woods for various 
purposes. Mr. Brewster’s specialty is the field 
of drying, as well as in lumbering and lumber 
distribution; and Mr. Knauss has worked upon 
problems of atmospheric conditioning, built-up 
construction and glues. Other specialists will 
be added to the organization as the expansion 
of the department requires. 


J. W. Darling, well known figure in the cy- 
press and hardwood business of the Ohio and 
lower Mississippi valleys for many years, when 
asked about the purpose of this new department, 
explained that its aim will be to supply a grow- 
ing demand for technical information in lumber 
and wood-using industries. Continuing, he said: 

The complexity and keen competition of business 
today are forcing these industries to appreciate 
more and more the value and need of scientific 
information in improving methods and results. To 
supply this information the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison has for ten years been build- 
ing up a comprehensive foundation of technical 
facts regarding the properties of wood. It has at 
the same time been studying the practical applica- 
tion of these facts to all of the more important 
industrial problems dealing with the manufacture 
and use of wood. But altho the laboratory has 
done splendid and effective work in disseminating 
its information to those who need it, there are 
still a large number of producers and users of 
wood who have not taken full advantage of the 
work of the laboratory, because they have not come 
in contact with it and ‘have not realized its direct 





Company Organizes Technical 
Service to Benefit Wood Users 


relation to their particular business. It is to assist 
the laboratory in the industrial application of its 
results and thus to help to bridge the gap between 
research and industry that the Darling Technical 
Service has been established. 

At the time I started manufacturing and barging 
lumber up the Mississippi and Ohio rivers twenty- 
five years ago high grade lumber of the most de- 
sirable species was so plentiful and cheap that. it 
could be used liberally and with comparatively 
little regard to greatest economy in utilization. 
Losses of a considerable percentage of the raw 
lumber in the seasoning and manufacturing proc- 
esses amounted to so little in terms of money that 
the producer and user could better afford to ignore 
them than to go to the extra trouble of eliminating 
such waste. But now, everyone connected with 
the lumber- and wood-using industry realizes that 
the situation is entirely different. The increasing 
number of new uses that have been found for wood 
during and since the war, and the tremendous 
price advances, have made producers and consum- 
ers of lumber realize that the old conditions are 
changed, never to return. These days the lumber 
producer is asking himself, “How can I manufac- 
ture my. lumber to get the best results from my 
timber and give my customers lumber best suited 
to their requirements?’ and the lumber consumer 
is asking, “How must I change my methods and 
construction in order to make use of the lumber 
that I can buy in a quantity and at a price which 
will permit the ready sale of my product?’ These 
problems are further accentuated by the present 
high costs and limited supply of labor, equipment 
and transportation facilities, which make every 
business man realize that 
he must cut corners, find 
short cuts, eliminate 
waste and practice econo- 
my in every way. 

It is to help solve these 
problems for the mill- 
man and the wood user 
that we are going to fur- 





A. C. KNAUSS, 
Specialist in Seasoning 
and Drying 





nish a practical technical 
service. Every producer 
and every consumer of 
wood has technical prob- 
lems to face, altho in 
Some cases he may not 
yet fully realize how vital 
their solution is to the 
success of his business. The consumer must find 
the least expensive species that can be obtained in 
a quantity and quality suited to his requirements. 
He must find out how to air season and kiln dry 
his stock with the least loss from decay and de- 
grade and at a minimum expenditure of time 
and money. He must learn what grades, 
sizes and methods of cutting stock will re 
duce waste to the lowest point. He must study 
the design and construction of his wooden parts 
not only to eliminate the use of .unnecessary 








D. R. BREWSTER, 


Forester and Wood 
Technologist 





material but to utilize 
built-up construction and 
low priced stock when- 
ever possible, to produce 
the desired serviceability 
and appearance at low- 
est cost, and at the same 
time to improve the qual- 
ity and attractiveness of 
his product. On the other 
hand, the producer of 
lumber must investigate 
new fields of operation and the merits of the 
several hitherto little used species for which a 
deserved demand has not as yet been created. He 
must learn of new uses and new miarkets for his 
product. _He must introduce most economical 
methods of manufacture and the most modern and 
uptodate means of disposing of mill waste. 


Our method of rendering this service will be to 
send men right out on to the job as far as pos- 
sible, when a request for service is received. The 
only satisfactory way of handling such service 
work is to study the problems face to face and 
work out the solution on the ground by practical 
demonstration. Of course, our service men by rea- 
son of their wide previous experience on similar 
problems will often be able to suggest the right 
solution of a problem by correspondence... But 
even when this is so we intend to follow up such 
cases by personal visits to make sure that the 
results are satisfactory. In addition to such per- 
sonal service our service department will arrange 
for talks and demonstrations at gatherings of lum- 
bermen and wood-users and will issue pamphlets, 
news notes and technical articles on subjects of 
practical interest, so as to benefit the trade as a 
whole and do all we can to stabilize: the lumber 
business and help it to render the greatest pos- 
sible service to the public. ; 

In conclusion, I want to make it clear that this 
service will be cheerfully extended to anyone who 
asks for it and who is in a position to make good 
use of it, absolutely without any cost or obliga- 
tion whatsoever. Furthermore, everything that 
the service department does will be treated in the 
strictest confidence and the facts learned and re- 
sults obtained will be given out only with previous 
and specific permission. The work will be con- 
ducted on the highest plane of professional ethics 
and the data obtained will not be available even 
to members of our own organization without a 
previous understanding with those directly con- 
cerned. Our only object in giving this service is 
to create good will by assisting producers and con- 
sumers to save money and build business. We 
are convinced that our expenditure in furaishing 
this technical service, which will amount to only 
a few cents per thousand feet on the volume of 
business we handle, will be returned to us many 
fold in assisting us to render a more satisfactory 
distributing and selling service to lumber produc- 
ers and users. We know that we will benefit both 
directly and indirectly by helping the other fel- 
low. The growth of his business and profits is 
bound to result in growth and new opportunities 
for us. 
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Practical Sawmill Accounting 


[ Chapter 


XIII—"Depreciation and Depletion” ] 





In recent years the subject of depreciation 
has received more consideration than any 
other single feature of accounting. Neverthe- 
‘less, probably no subject of accounting is less 
understood or agreed upon and more mis- 
treated, both by the average accountant, who 
usually lacks practical manufacturing experi- 
ence, and by the layman, who is usually 
equally shy on accounting principles. Even 
the advent of the efficiency engineer account- 
ing expert, with his free lance, varying 
theories on the subject, has contributed little 
to the matter except discord. With all due 
modesty, we feel that a few more remarks on 
the subject in the form of a brief resumé 
would not be superfluous or out of place and 
might even be of some interest. 


Depreciation Means Loss Due to Wear 

By depreciation, it should be explained, is 
meant the loss due to continuous wear and 
tear and not that due to obsolescence or acci- 
dent. No matter how religiously and ex- 
pensively a plant may be maintained, there 

ill come a time when, its usefulness having 
passed, it is relegated to the junkman, thus 
disproving any contention of the fanciful 
about depreciation as an item of expense. 
Such normal depreciation, therefore, is just 
as much an element of expense as wages or 
supplies, and is just as tangible. 

Before going any further, a couple of, trite 
definitions by authorities will undoubtedly 
help to clear the situation. J. Lee Nicholson, 
in his book, ‘‘Cost Accounting,’’ says: 

* ¢ © Depreciation, as a term, may be de 
fined as loss in value. The loss may be due to 
age, use or a combination of these two, with sev- 
eral contributory causes. The manufacturer who 
calculates his profits without taking into consid- 
eration this important feature is obtaining figures 
that misrepresent the conditions. The plant has 
lost in value during the production, and loss of 
value is just as much a part of the cost of pro- 
duction as wages or any other similar element. 
Then he goes on to define a method of cal- 
culating depreciation, which, however, is not 
particularly well adapted for use in the lum- 
ber industry and therefore is not quoted here. 

Edward N. Hurley, of Shipping Board fame, 
in ‘‘Fundamentals of a Cost System for 
Manufacturers,’’ says: 

* * © Depreciation is one of the most im- 

portant of all the overhead expenses, because it 
is generally the largest—and any system which 
does not provide for including it is faulty, and 
one that will not give true costs. * * * 
He then proceeds to define various methods 
of calculating: depreciation, which need not 
be mentioned here, because they too do not 
meet the particluar conditions and require- 
ments of the lumber industry. 


Charged as Expense in.Current Period 


Truisms, in other words, that fixed assets 
are of little or no value at the termination of 
their useful life. The loss, or the reduction 
in value of the assets, is therefore one of the 
expenses of doing business. The theory of 
depreciation, from the accounting angle, is 
to provide for the reduction of the value of 
the asset in the current accounting period, 
and at the same time to charge off the same 
amount as an operating expense. The loss, or 
the reduction in the value of the plant, is part 
of the cost of the goods produced, and, at the 
termination of the life of the plant or what- 
ever the depreciable asset may be, the value 
of that asset has been theoretically reduced 
to nothing. 

Most industries, having recognized this 
state of affairs, have adopted fairly settled 
and more or less uniform methods of calculat- 
ing depreciation, or at least the methods pro- 
mulgated by them have something in common. 
In the lumber business, however, it is surpris- 
ing to note the particularly crude methods 
applied to, and the general lack of attention 
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given to, this subject. In the past, apparently 
anything could go. Many mills, it has been 
found, never considered depreciation or ad- 
mitted its existence except in profitable years, 
and a few instances are known where no pro- 
vision has been made at any time for depre- 
ciation—not because profitable years were 
unknown, but because the mills in question 
lived in blissful ignorance of the matter as 
far as it affected the status of their accounts. 


Three Principal Methods of Calculation 


Under these conditions, it is not surprising 
to find great diversity in the manner of cal- 
culating depreciation, both in and out of the 
lumber industry, and, until recent years when 
the Treasury Department began to take an 
interest in such things, every Tom, Dick and 
Harry was a law unto himself. Omitting the 
fat-and-lean-year variety just mentioned, 
there are three principal methods in general 
use for calculating depreciation, known as 
follows: 


1—The flat, or straight-line method. 

2—Reducing balance method. 

3—The sinking fund method. 

The results, the principles involved and the 
manner of caleulation all vary and even each 
of the three principal methods are subjected 
to local refinements and abuse. 

The first, or straight-line method, is simple, 
straightforward, and, with certain variations, 
is in most common use. The theory is that a 
uniform amount be written off periodically 
until the value of the asset is reduced to zero, 
the amount of the periodical reduction having 
first been determined by dividing the cost of 
the asset by its estimated life. 


Little in Favor of Reducing Balance Method 


The second, or reducing balance method, is 
less common and is objectionable because it 
has been found confusing under normal oper- 
ating conditions. As a matter of fact, it is 
difficult to see where this method has any 
particular value. As the name implies, the 
balances of the plant accounts are reduced 
periodically. A few moment’s work with pad 
and pencil will show that unless care is exer- 
cised the balances would never be wiped out. 
Another objection to this method is that there 
is always a tendency to lose sight of the total 
or original cost of the plant; and, per se, there 
is a tendency to calculate depreciation on the 
basis of the latest and reduced balance rather 
than on the original cost. All in all, the re- 
ducing balance method has little in its favor. 

As to the third, or sinking fund method, 
this is a more elaborate system, better fitted 
perhaps to public utilities and certain large 
corporations under special circumstances, than 
for practical sawmill use. For these reasons, 
it will not be mentioned further here. 


Straight-Line Method Best for Ordinary Use 


While the straight-line method is best for 
ordinary practical use, it has its limitations, 
especially in the sawmill business. Neverthe- 
less, with variations, it can be vamped to fit 
almost any set of conditions. Very often the 
life of a plant is limited to the stand of timber 
available rather than to the life of the equip- 
ment; mills are frequently set up to cut one 
particular tract of timber, sometimes within 
a stipulated length of time definitely stated 
in contracts. In other cases, the situation is 
reversed and the supply of timber may far 
outlast the life of the plant. Hence the factor 
of the life of the equipment may vary, empha- 
sizing the necessity of treating depreciation 
in accordance with the conditions; obviously, 
it would be absurd to calculate depreciation 
on the basis of a 10-year plant life if the 
available timber will not last more than five 
years. 


Charge Per Thousand Is Inadvisable 


Depreciation is also frequently calculated 
at so much per thousand feet, amounts being 
set up on the basis of the footage of lumber 
produced. The theory is sound that if a plant 
costing $200,000 is erected to cut a tract of 
100,000,000 feet, depreciation should average 
$2 per thousand feet. The strength of this 
theory (and also the weakness) is that the 
amount of depreciation in each accounting 
period varies with production and does not 
vary in the cost per thousand feet produced; 
its weakness is that it makes no provision for 
any depreciation, which, it is claimed, accrues 
even more rapidly during periods of nonpro- 
duction. Accordingly, unless production has 
been constant, any statements of costs or of 
financial condition that are based on this 
method of calculation, must be incorrect. If, 
as is sometimes done, an adjusting charge for 
additional depreciation is set up to provide 
for the shortcomings of a faulty system, the 
charges for depreciation will reach a maxi- 
mum before the tract of timber is cleared, so 
that either no more depreciation may be 
charged, or else the depreciation will amount 
to more than the cost of the equipment. The 
method of calculating depreciation on the 
basis of production can therefore be applied 
satisfactorily only to that Utopian mill which 
knows no periods of shutdowns and whose 
production never varies from month to month. 
This method, which may be recognized under 
its other alias of amortization (memories of 
recent war contracts!) or any variation 
thereof, is decidedly inadvisable for use in 
normal operating conditions. Depreciation, 
unlike many other elements of expense, does 
not cease with a shutdown, but continues to 
accrue whether the plant is operated or not; 
if engineering experts are to be believed, it 
acerues even more rapidly with disuse than 
with steady operation. 


Schedule Makes Charges Easy to Compute 


The foregoing comments pave the way for 
a few constructive suggestions. Experience 
has demonstrated beyond question that for 
ordinary conditions, where no special factors 
of time limits exist, the straight-line method 
of depreciation is the most logical theoretic- 
ally and the most simple in operation. A 
schedule or list should be prepared showing 
every item of fixed assets and its value, as per 
the books of account. This schedule should 
be arranged according to operations, in order 
to ascertain the amount of depreciation ap- 
plicable to each manufacturing process or de- 
partment. Reference to Fig. 4 (Chapter 8, 
issue of July 24, 1920) will show how this may 
be obtained. Next, in an adjoining column on 
this schedule, should be shown the estimated 
life, in years, of each individual plant item, 
and in a third column should be shown the 
annual depreciation. The latter is obtained 
by dividing the total cost as shown by the 
estimated life. From this information can 
be readily computed the total annual depre- 
ciation charge, as well as the monthly charge 
applicable to the several departments or opera- 
tions. Such a schedule as the foregoing need 
not be prepared more than once a year unless 
there are considerable additions to or deduc- 
tions from plant. The factor of the residual 
or scrap value of the assets has not been over- 
looked. Theoretically, the amount to be de- 
preciated should be the total cost less the 
scrap value, but at best the latter is the 
merest estimate subject to innumerable con- 
tingencies. Why, therefore, eonfuse current 
issues when proper adjustments can be made 
at the proper time; namely, when the end of 
the useful life of the asset has been reached? 

In setting up depreciation, the amount to 
be written off should not be eredited on the 
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books to the plant accounts but to a separate 
depreciation reserve account or accounts, the 
eontra charge being made to the expense 
account of depreciation. The reserve account, 
of course, is not, as explained in a previous 
chapter, a liability, but is a reduction of an 
asset, and should be shown on financial state- 
ments as a deduction from an asset. 


Providing Reserve for Obsolescence 


Special forms of depreciation, such as losses 
in value due to accidents or to obsolescence, 
eall for different treatment. Unlike deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence can not be foreseen and 
yet its existence can not be denied. The 
Treasury Department does not recognize re- 
serves for these contingencies as deductions 
from income until the loss actually takes 
place, when, of course, the loss may be readily 
proved. In such cases, it permits the entire 
amount of the loss to be written off in the 
year in which it occurs. 


Bearing of Depreciation on Income Tax 


As an item of expense, depreciation has an 
important bearing on income tax matters. 
The Treasury Department has or had (it has 
a disconcerting habit of changing its opinions 
from year to year) some hard and fast opin- 
ions of its own on the matter. The income 
tax examiners invariably scan deductions for 
depreciation on income tax returns, and un- 
less the charges can be substantiated, they 
frequently reduce what may be in fact a fair 
deduction. This need not be so if the tax- 
payer is prepared. With honesty, a little 
care and a knowledge of the ramifications of 
his own business, the taxpayer can have his 


repairs, maintenance and replacements are 
well nigh inseparably mixed with the subject 
of depreciation. Depreciation theoretically is 
a constant fixed sum from year to year, but 
as a matter of fact, we know from observa- 
tion and experience that it is cumulative 
rather than constant. In this case the differ- 
ences between theory and practice are recon- 
ciled by means of the compensating charges 
for repairs and maintenance; the two latter 
increase from year to year until, from a negli- 
gible beginning they become prohibitive and 
the plant can no longer be operated econom- 
ically or at a profit. 


Providing for Depletion of Timber 


Closely allied to the subject of depreciation, 
is the matter of depletion of natural resources, 
better known to lumbermen as ‘‘stumpage,’’ 
and, like depreciation, this also has been the 
subject of considerable ill treatment. 

Stumpage, however, is usually more diffi- 
eult to caleulate intelligently than is depre- 
ciation, because the controlling factor, the 
footage of standing timber, generally equals 
X, the unknown, until the tract is cleared. 
Purehases of tracts of timber are usually 
based on a cruiser’s estimate of the quantity 
of timber available; to err is human, says the 
proverb, and in this respect most lumbermen 
stand ready to vouch for the humanity of the 
timber cruiser, judging him by his capacity to 
err. However, this factor of uncertainty is 
one of the many peculiarities of the lumber 
industry. 

There is not much variety in the methods 
of caleulating stumpage. One common method, 














The above illustration shows the type of portable class rooms used in schools in Los Angeles. 
There are places where it is necessary to have school buildings of this type, and the attrac- 
tiveness and simplicity of this design will appeal to many lumbermen, 





accounts and records in such shape that he 
will get all the credit he is entitled to— 
further, he will be more definitely assured of 
his own position regardless of any tax fea- 
tures, and he will be helping to elevate the 
tone of the industry as a whole. 


Depreciate at Cost or Replacement Value? 


Before leaving the subject, it might be well 
to add a few comments on some general 
phases of depreciation. In a recent issue of 
the Journal of Accountancy there appeared a 
rather remarkable article by J. Hugh Jackson, 
C. P. A., in which he says: 

* ‘* * During this period of rising prices it 
has come to be a common question whether de- 
preciation should be charged on the basis of the 
cost of wasting assets or on the basis of what it 
will cost to replace these assets when worn out. 
* * * ‘The fact that the plant can not be re- 
placed at the same cost, but only at much more, 
has nothing to do with the cost of its product 
but only with the cost of future product turned 
out by the subsequent plant. True cost, therefore, 
can be obtained only by including as depreciation 
the ee’ based (on the original cost of the equip- 
ment. 


What provision should be made for the re- 
placement of the old facilities is somewhat 
problematical, and no doubt outside the scope 
of the accountant, but the general upward 
trend of selling prices brought about by that 
condition would automatically leave an in- 
ereased margin of profit for that purpose. 


Relation of Maintenance to Depreciation 


Those who have delved into the literature 
available on the subject will have noted that 


especially in southern and western States, is 
to pay stumpage on a royalty basis; the mill- 
man does not own the timber, but simply pays 
for it as the timber is cut.and moved. A con- 
dition like this greatly simplifies the work of 
the accounting department. 


Method of Recording Depletion on Books 


On the other hand, let us assume that, as is 
usually the case, the Blank Lumber Co. owns 
several tracts, more or less scattered, each 
with several varieties of timber, purchased 
at various prices. The problem is to deter- 
mine a basis of charging off depletion at so 
much per thousand feet. To this end (and for 
other purposes as will be mentioned later) the 
asset accounts of standing timber should be 
set up in much the same manner and detail 
as the plant accounts; i.e., with a separate 
ledger account for each tract, all of which 
should be named or numbered. Most mills, 
especially those with large timber holdings, 
in fact, find it more expedient to carry de- 
tails of stumpage in a subsidiary ledger with 
a controlling account in the general ledger. 
The form to be used for this purpose is a 
standard, columnar ledger sheet and may be 
purchased thru any large stationery or print- 
ing house. The charges should be set up in 
the usual manner ‘‘on the best information 
and belief available’’; the entries for the 
eredits for the timber removed are based on 
monthly summaries or recapitulations of 
daily reports, which should be made by the 
cost department from its records. 


Should Deduct Depletion from Asset Accounts 


Unlike the procedure recommended for 
handling depreciation reserves, it is advisable 
in the ease of stumpage to apply the credits 
directly to the asset accounts themselves 
rather than to a separate reserve account. 
Ordinary depletion accrues only as the result 
of operations, and of course varies in direct 
ratio with the quantity and cost of timber 
felled; once felled, the asset of standing tim- 
ber no longer exists. By this means, the bal- 
ances are reduced monthly and the accounts 
show for themselves the actual worth of that 
particular class of asset. 


Base Depletion of Woods Reports of Cut 

Laxity is rather common in the industry in 
charging off stumpage. For instance, it is 
quite a common practice all over the country 
not to put a charge for depletion thru the 
books until the logs have been tallied into the 
mill. As stated, it should be made an in- 
fallible rule to caleulate stumpage once a 
month on the basis of the daily reports of the 
logs cut as made by the woods superinten- 
dents. This data is easily obtained. Each 
eutting gang in the woods has a subforeman 
who watches out for section lines, does the 
timekeeping of his particular gang etc.; these 
individuals should be supplied with forms for 
reporting the logs cut by each gang each day 
on each tract. This form, used for reporting 
the details of logs cut, is nothing more than 
a log tally sheet. The subforemen, in mak- 
ing their rounds, record the scale of logs 
felled and at the same time they should chalk 
the length and diameter on the end of the log 
to avoid subsequent duplication in tallying. 
Far greater accuracy in the general books 
may be attained by this method than by wait- 
ing until the logs are piled at a dump; facts 
are obtained at once on which the general 
books as well as costs, absolutely depend for 
aceuracy. By this is meant that the balances 


of the standing timber accounts at any given 
period will reflect conditions as accurately as 


is humanly possible; the account, under the 
suggested system, can not show an asset of 
standing timber when that timber has been 
cut. Otherwise the account might, for it is 
quite possible that the timber had been cut 
months previously, altho the reports of deple- 
tion would not reach the books until the logs 
arrived at the mill. There are also other de- 
duetions to be taken into account in the con- 
sideration of depletion, which may be easily 
overlooked unless entries are made at the 
time the logs are cut. Logs are often left in 
the woods inadvertently, or are lost in transit. 
Such contingencies are taken care of in the 
foregoing suggested system. 


Numbering—Much Work, Little Benefit 

Some mills take the doubtful precaution of 
stamping a serial number on the logs for their 
future identification. This precaution is of 
considerable value under certain conditions, 
especially when the logs are intended for sale 
or export, but in ordinary operating condi- 
tions the system does not work out satisfac- 
torily. The number may be indistinct for a 
variety of reasons (some of us may have pain- 
ful recollections of swinging a heavy number- 
ing machine within a limited space!) the num- 
ber may become smeared with mud, or it may 
be quite clear and still be erroneously tallied. 
Numbering logs in a manner to insure any 
benefit from the system entails a great deal 
of clerical work, and, no matter how much 
eare is exercised, it nearly always happens 
that arbitrary adjustments and reconciliations 
are necessitated, due solely to such conditions 
as those above mentioned. 

The matter of stumpage and its relation to 
costs is diseussed more fully in the chapter on 
costs. 

[This is the thirteenth of a series of articles by 


Mr. Mahony. The fourteenth will appear in an 
early issue.—Ep1Tor. ] 
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IT Is estimated that there are 25,000 furni- 
ture workers employed in the United States, 
producing about $250,000,000 worth of furni- 
ture annually. s 
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Advantages to Dealer in Handling Trade-Marked Lumber 





Those who oppose trade-marking lumber at the 
mills base their argument almost entirely upon the 
premise that the advantages accrue to the manu- 
facturer at the expense of the retailer. It has 
been said that if lumber manufacturers before 
adopting a trade-mark policy would consult the 
trade they would never brand their products. 

Some time before the Long-Bell Lumber Co. de- 
cided to brand the name LONG-BELL upon its 
products an investigation was begun to determine 
the feasibility of such a departure. The matter 
was approached from many standpoints but most 
important was the endeavor to ascertain the atti- 
tude of the retail lumber dealer. In that connec- 
tion, two years ago we sent a questionnaire to 
1,000 retail lumbermen, contractors, architects and 
engineers. The questions asked opened clearly the 
way for a frank discussion of every possible dis- 
advantage. The result was that nearly 70 percent 
of the retail lumber dealers and 71 percent of the 
contractors, architects and engineers favored the 
trade-marking of lumber by the manufacturer. 

The results of this questionnaire, we believe, had 
more to do than anything else with that company’s 
adoption of the trade-mark policy. 

Two years have elapsed since the branding of 
the lumber was inaugurated, during which time an 
extensive continuous advertising campaign has 
been maintained. While there has been very sub- 
stantial evidence that in trade-marking its lumber, 
the company made a wise business move, we 
deemed it advisable to ascertain again the opinions 
of retail lumbermen. To that end we recently sent 
a questionnaire to 1,600 retailers—as nearly as 
possible only to those who were handling Long- 
Bell lumber. The questions gave an opportunity 
to present freely opinions on trade-marking. The 
result was similar to the questionnaire sent out 
two years ago, the burden of comment being favor- 
able to the trade-mark. 


The Testimony of the Retailer 


Here are some of the typical advantages given 
in the recent questionnaire referred to: 


We like to buy trade-marked lumber because we 
feel that the grades will be kept high. 

We show the customer the name on the end of 
the board and remind him that the manufacturer 
{is — enough of his product te put his name 
on it. 

Consumers seem to be better acquainted with 
trade-marked lumber. ° 

ae satisfaction of selling a nationally known 
article. 

Advertised lumber is graded a little more care- 
fully. We don’t get as many “line” boards in the 
shipments. 

Stability of goods and desire of customer to 
purchase nationally advertised goods. 

Its quality so far to me has been the best. That 
being the case, my customers are better pleased ; 
which is perfectly natural. 

trade-marked article is generally more uni- 
form in quality. 

Any good nationally advertised article is easier 
to sell. 

Enables dealer to identify grades more easily. 

Creates demand for high class lumber. 

All advertising stirs someone. 

The advertising has given people, especially 
farmers, new and better ideas about farm build- 
ings. ‘They have brought in pictures and taken 
out trade-marked lumber to build with. ; 

It at least puts our business on the plane with 
the automobile industry and other nationally ad- 
vertised industries. 

We believe it has helped to eliminate mail or- 
ders as the difference in quality is readily seen by 
the purchaser. 

By bringing to the observation of the public the 
superiority of pine lumber and its uses. 

Trade-mark lumber advertising has aided the de- 
sire to have lumber in their homes like other peo- 


e. 

. Believe it has made the trade more appreciative 
of high grade lumber—also more familiar. 

Gets the public interested. 

I have heard it remarked by customers that 
Long-Bell stock was fine’ and they felt satisfied 
that they could not buy any better. That is satis- 
faction and pleasure for us as well as our trade. 

National lumber advertising breaks the way or 
opens up the thought of home owning. 

The first advantage is the dealer’s knowledge 
that he has in stock a better grade of material 
than he might otherwise have—confidence on the 
dealer’s part. 


Uniform High Quality 


There is an old saying that “lumber is just lum- 
ber.” That is not true. Even if the inherent 
quality of the raw material were always the same, 
the accuracy of methods in manufacture varies in 
the making of lumber. Certainly individual trade- 
marking and advertising stimulate the whole or- 
ganization of the lumber manufacturer and create 


[By W. J. Ferry] 








a desire on his part and on the part of every man 
in his employ for a better product. 

Even if the placing of a trade-mark upon lum- 
ber does not have the effect of raising the grade 
in any degree, it certainly does give both dealer 
and customer more confidence in products so 
branded, because they well know a manufacturer 
could not afford to put his brand on inferior ma- 
terial, carelessly manufactured, and _ possibly 
graded with the intent barely to “get by” under 
established grading rules. 


Adhere to Association Rules 

We assume that the standard grading rules of 
the various lumber associations always will be 
recognized. Therefore, the manufacturer who 
brands his product with his trade-mark, will con- 
tinue to manufacture and grade lumber according 
to these rules. He is in competition with all other 
manufacturers, either branding or not branding, 
who also are governed by association grading rules 
and base their prices thereon. The branding of 
lumber with an association trade-mark has its ad- 
vantages, but since associations are made up of 
many manufacturers necessarily differing some- 
what in their manufacturing methods, there is an 
added difficulty in maintaining uniform high qual- 
ity, however conscientious the members of the as- 
sociation may be in conforming to standard re- 
quirements in grading. If it chanced that one or 
more association members failed to observe strictly 
the rules for grading, the association brand might 
continue to appear on all association products. 
The individual manufacturer who brands his lum- 
ber identifies it absolutely, and he alone is re- 
sponsible for its quality. And while he thus ex- 
poses himself to a penalty for any failure to main- 
tain the quality of his products, he at the same 
time places himself in a position to standardize 
quality for the materials bearing his name and to 
establish the confidence that comes only with recog- 
nized uniformity. 

Practically all materials other than lumber that 
the retail lumber dealer handles, bear a_ trade- 
mark. What dealer opposes the established prac- 





‘*Price cutting never got anyone 
ahead. It is the tool of the weakling. 
It is the giving of more service that 
counts in business.’’ 

MAC’S MAGGIE ZEEN. 








tice of trade-marking these; indeed, what dealer 
would handle items of this character that did not 
bear a trade-mark? He may not fully appreciate 
the potency of the trade-mark in establishing his 
confidence in the commodity, but_he recognizes its 
value in the consumer’s mind. He knows there 
would be a doubt as to the quality of the article if 
it were not sponsored by a reputable maker. 


What National Advertising Does 

National advertising of any product is intended 
to acquaint the public with that product and build 
up confidence in it. Advertising is an extremely 
important part of the sales effort expended by the 
big roofing companies, the cement companies, the 
wall-board companies, the paint companies and the 
sash and door companies. National advertising is 
intended to, and does, create a consumer accept- 
ance, and when consumer acceptance is accomp- 
lished the sale of the goods is practically assured 
for the dealer who handles them. In other words, 
sales resistance has been reduced to a minimum, 
since most of the doubts and uncertainties of the 
customer have been swept away by the advertising. 

The customer is not only sold in advance on the 
reliability of the article advertised, but he is sold 
on the desirability of possessing an article of that 
character, even if it does not bear the advertised. 
brand. No manufacturer can advertise nationally 
his product without benefiting every manufacturer 
of and dealer in similar products. The special 
advantage to the dealer who handles the trade- 
marked lumber is that the buying public naturally 
has the greatest confidence in the merchant who 
sells standard, trade-marked goods, identified by 
the maker’s name and known to be dependable. 

In the merchandising of standard commodities 
of almost every description there has necessarily 
been some pioneer manufacturer who has taken the 
lead in standardizing the quality of his products 
by trade-marking them. When the special demand 
for that particular trade-marked product has 
threatened to become greater than the supply, 
other manufacturers have been quick to recognize 
the situation and meet it in the logical way—by 


adopting the same methods. There need be no 
fear that trade-marked lumber ever will exceed the 
demand. ‘ 

The national advertiser of trade-marked lumber 
is selling lumber for the dealer just as directly 
and certainly as he is selling lumber for himself. 
If he were a dealer, he would concentrate his 
advertising in the trade territory where he had, 
or expected to have, yards. Not being a retailer. 
he knows that the retailer must sell lumber or 
there will be no business for the manufacturer. 
The national advertising of trade-marked lumber 
not only makes sales easier for the retail lumber 
dealer, but it makes more sales, because it stimu- 
lates and crystalizes a desire for building that 
would have remained dormant otherwise. 

Architects who have specified trade-marked lum- 
ber have done so because they valued the protec- 
tion of the manufacturer’s name, which assured 
them that in the event of criticism of grade the 
material could be traced directly to ifs source and 
a proper adjustment made. This quality insur- 
ance is certainly as valuable to the consumer as 
to the architect. It is only in accordance with 
good business principles that they and the dealer 
shall be able at all times to know who is the 
maker of a certain piece of lumber which is of 
questionable grade. The only disadvantage there 
could possibly be would be to the manufacturer, 
in case he had not properly manufactured that 
board. 

Dealer Service Advantages 

The manufacturer who places his trade-mark on 
his product is in a position to do many things 
that will be of assistance to the dealer who buys 
his products—assistance he could not give if his 
lumber had no identity. 

In most instances where dealers have trade- 
marked lumber in stock and yet express opinions 
that it is no advantage to them, it is clear that 
they are not properly merchandising the goods. 
That is, they are not pointing out the uniform 
quality of the trade-marked lumber in their own 
advertising. They are not taking advantage of 
dealer codperation service offered by the manufac- 
turer. 

We believe that any progressive retail lumber- 
man who will associate his yard with a national 
campaign on trade-marked lumber by utilizing a 
dealer service such as the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
provides can do something for his business that 
has been the hope of many forward looking re- 
tailers for years, and that is attract the actual 
consumer into the yard by advertising. 

Splendid results toward making the lumber yard 
a place to shop, even for women, are being accomp- 
lished by many dealers aided by dealer service. 
These lumbermen are talking trade-mark and 
brand wherever they have a chance. They are in- 
viting men and women to come to their office and 
yard to see, for instance, guaranteed lumber that 
costs no more than ordinary lumber. They are 
using their local newspapers to say that their lum- 
ber yards are stores where consumers should come 
to trade, that they have something to show them 
—something of decided interest to every home 
builder. Such work as this is bound to bear fruit 
in the form of increased sales. It is bearing fruit 
for many lumbermen. 

At the outset of this article we said opponents 
of trade-marked lumber invariably said the advan- 
tage was largely on the side of the manufacturer. 
There are numerous advantages for the manufac- 
turer but the advantages are not at the expense of 
the retail lumbermen. The man who is really put 
to a disadvantage is the other manufacturer who 
is not capitalizing his ability to produce good lum- 
ber, who is not giving his products the distinction 
of his name, who is dumping the products of his 
skill into the market to be swallowed up as “just 
lumber.”’ 

Progress in Lumber Making 

It may be said that one manufacturer’s lumber 
is not any better than another’s—that trees are 
trees. We hold that to say the quality of lumber 
depends altogether on the trees Nature made is to 
deny that there has been any progress in lumber 
making since the first tree was cut. — 

It is the dealer’s right and the consumer's ad- 
vantage to know who made the goods. This can 
only be accomplished by individual branding. 

We are living in a progressive age. The spirit 
of the times demands advancement. Always there 
will be concerns that heed this call of progress and 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., in giving its products 
an identity, is simply adopting a modern mer- 
chandising method to keep abreast of the day, a 
policy that has prevailed with this company since 
its founding. 
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THE AIR ROUTE FOR SPEED— BUT ! 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 23.—George H. Wag- 
ner, of the Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co., is a 
firm believer in short cuts, but after a recent 
experience he is convinced that there is such a 
thing as going too far. On his return from 
vacation, he found correspondence piled moun- 
tain high on his desk. At that moment there 
entered the demon demonstrator of a dictating 
contraption, who shortly displayed the engaging 
qualities of modern salesmanship, and before 
leaving the office hooked George for a try-out 
of the machine. With a smile the novice shed 
his coat, turned back his cuffs, moistened his 
palms in the proverbial manner, and blazed 
away until noon. Going to lunch he took an 
extra piece of pie in celebration of the belief 
that he had compressed a full day’s work into 
a comparatively brief interval. On returning 
to the office he called in his able assistant, and 
instructed her to transcribe the correspondence. 
He was nonplussed a moment later when a peal 
of laughter rang out from the stenographer’s 
room and echoed thru the building. ‘‘ Nothing 
here,’’ she said. George had overlooked the 
trifling detail of adjusting the recording needle 
to the cylinder, and for about three hours had 
literally talked ‘‘into the air.’’ Today the die- 
tating device no longer occupies a place in his 
office. A friend dropped in the other day, say- 


vantage is practicable only if vast distributing 
centers are established from which Puget 
Sound building materials can be distributed in 
the East. 

Briefly, Mr. Thomle’s plan is to put in service 
a line of steamers from all shipping points in 
the Pacific Northwest to seaboard points on 
the Atlantic, such as New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Boston, with possibly a dis- 
tribution station or two further south if com- 
petition would warrant. He roughly estimates 
that lumber could be laid down by ship at a 
price competing with the southern fields. 





AUSTRALIAN GIFT T0 ROYALTY 


When the Prince of Wales visited Australia 
toward the middle of the current year, the 
whole of the States presented him with some 
form of souvenir to keep green the memory of 
his visit to the island continent under the 
Southern Cross. All of these mementoes were 
appropriate, and probably none more so than 
that which Western Australia presented to the 
prince. It took the form of a casket made 
wholly from native woods. The casket is an 
exceptionally beautiful piece of work, and one 
worthy of Western Australia, the measurement 
being 13 inches long by 8 inches wide by 10 
inches high. The foundation is of river bank- 














CASKET PRESENTED BY WESTERN AUSTRALIA TO THE PRINCE OF WALES 


ing, ‘‘ George, they tell me these inventors have 
made another forward step so that we won’t 
have to write letters at all any more—merely 
talk into the machine; mail the cylinder to the 
other party, and he gets the message in the 
very tones of your voice thru a receiving ma- 
chine.’’ ‘‘Not for mine,’’ answered George. 
‘*The old way remains good enough; I’m off 
with some things for life.’’ 


MAY SEND CARGOES TO ATLANTIC SEABOARD 


EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 23.—A plan to estab- 
lish great distributing centers at Atlantic sea- 
board points for fir lumber produced on the 
Pacific Northwest coast, suggested by Magnus 
A. Thomle, identified with the Norway-Pacific 
Drydock & Ship Co., such centers to be sup- 
plied by water carriers via the Panama Canal, 
had the effect of setting the lumbermen gasp- 
ing, but as they began to digest it the first im- 
pression that such a plan is impracticable is 
fading and they are beginning to give it seri- 
ous consideration. 


Mr. Thomle reasons from the facts: First, 
that the eastern field is closed to the Puget 
Sound millman by reason of the freight rates 
in effect. Second, that without access to this 
field he must go out of business. Third, that 
ocean rates can be utilized to offset the disad- 
vantage of the rail rates. Fourth, that the ad- 


sia on which has been laid a veneer of beauti- 
fully figured curly jarrah. The inlay is sandal- 
wood and the plinths on which it is raised are 
native pear, raspberry jam and river banksia. 
The inside of the box is grooved, and fitted 
with specially picked thin samples of Western 
Australian timbers. The various industries of 
the State are represented on the casket. On 
the lid are four conventional wreaths of fruit, 
inlaid and carved in sandalwood, representing 
the fruit industry. At one end is the Western 
Australian coat of arms, with its motto, ‘‘Cyg- 
nis Insignis,’’ beneath. This in itself is a 
work of art, and how wonderful the carving is 
can only be appreciated by a minute examina- 
tion of the work. On the opposite end the 
wheat and wool industries are decoratively 
treated, while round the entire box runs a 
wreath of inlaid leaves in sandalwood. The 
contrast between the pale sandalwood and the 
rich colour of the jarrah is most charming. 
Western Australia is the greatest gold producer 
in the Commonwealth and native gold was used 
in a decorative plate on the casket and also 
for the finely carved hinges, while the great 
pearling industry of the northwest coast of the 
State was represented by two fine pearls held 
by the two fish which form the ring of the 
golden key of the casket. It is understood 
that the casket, along with the other gifts re- 
ceived by the Prince of Wales, is to be on ex- 
hibition in London on the return home of the 
prince. 


SHIP CARPENTERS WALK OUT 


ORANGE TeEx., Oct. 25.—From indications it 
looks as if another important Orange industry 
will be forced either to suspend operations or 
to move elsewhere. Saturday morning, Oct. 23, 
virtually three hundred members of the local 
union of ship builders and calkers laid down 
their tools and walked out of the yards because 
General Manager J. A. Sims, of the National 
Shipbuilding Co. (a subsidiary of the National 

il Co., of New York), refused to reinstate 
Superintendent E. R. Wieker, whose resigna- 
tion he had requested. Mr. Wicker has been 
superintendent of the yards since their estab- 
lishment here during the war time boat build- 
ing rush. Mr. Sims only recently came to 
Orange from the Pacific coast, where he had 
managed a yard for the National people until 
their contracts with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration had been fulfilled. His instructions 
from his superiors in New York were to speed 
up the work at the local yards. 

Representatives of each of the ten or more 
crafts employed at the yards spent most of 
Sunday afternoon with General Manager Sims. 
Mr. Sims stated that his position was just what 
it was Saturday morning. At five o’clock Sun- 
day afternoon these various craftsmen reported 
back to Labor Hall, where Ship Carpenters & 
Caulkers’ Union, local No. 1229, had been in 
executive session all afternoon. It was finally 
voted that there was no strike (officially) at 
the National yards, but that certain individuals 
had taken a voluntary ‘‘lay-off.’’ A poll of 
the men as individuals resulted in about 90 
pereent of them saying they would not return 
to work; others were noncommittal, but all 
agreed that they would seek work elsewhere un- 
less Mr. Sims reconsidered his, determination. 
As the matter stands at this writing there is 
no strike at the yards and the local carpenters 
and ship builders’ union knows nothing offi- 
cially of any strike. In the meantime at least 
four hundred men are idle. 





HARDWOOD MEN EXPECT LEGAL VICTORY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 26.—News reaching 
lumbermen here from Washington, thru the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, covering arguments by 
opposing counsel in the Open Competition Plan 
ease before the Supreme Court, has been read 
with very great satisfaction and with an un- 
usual amount of enthusiasm because of the en- 
couragement given of final victory. The Mem- 
phis lumbermen, who are defendants in this 
ease, have maintained thruout that they would 
be vindicated in the end. No word has been 
received by the American Hardwood Manufac- 
urers’ Association or any of the defendants 
from L. C. Boyle, general counsel for the lum- 
bermen, nor has F. R. Gadd, manager of statis- 
ties of this organization and one of the princi- 
pal defendants, returned from Washington. 
But the news already referred to is accepted 
as suggesting that victory is not very far away. 

This view is based primarily on the questions 
asked of Government counsel by justices of the 
Supreme Court, with particular reference to 
wherein lay the conspiracy charged by the De- 
partment of Justice. Judge McCall, thruout 
the trial of the case in the Iower court, made it 
rather hard for counsel for the defense by ask- 
ing questions which interrupted the presenta- 
tion of evidence as well as arguments. It is 
quite apparent, from a reading of the reports 
from Washington, that members of the Su- 
preme Court somewhat reversed the method of 
procedure and asked questions it was difficult 
for Mr. Mitchell, chief counsel for the Govern- 
ment, to answer. ‘‘If the questions asked by 
the justices were all reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN,’’ said one of the attorneys for 
the defense today, ‘‘the outlook for complete 
vindication of the lumbermen is extremely 
bright. It looks ‘mighty good’ to me.’’ 





THERE were about one million weddings in 
the United States last year—and only about 
seventy thousand new homes were built. That’s 
one of the reasons why a building boom can not 
be staved off much longer. 
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Startling Disclosures in New York Probe 


New York, Oct. 25.—The first sessions of the 
Lockwood legislative committee’s investigation 
into the real conditions underlying the housing 
situation in this city have produced sensation 
after sensation. Samuel Untermyer, counsel 
for the committee, in the examination of wit- 
nesses has brought out the following facts: 


The building trades employers are banded to- 
gether in a close association for mutual protection 
and profit, and have entered into written wage 
agreements with the Building Trades Council. 

The artisans or journeymen of the various build- 
ing trades with but two or three exceptions are 
similarly banded together under the name of the 
Building Trades Council. 

The Building Trades Employers’ Association and 
the Building Trades Council execute such agree- 
ments pe 4 between themselves. 

‘rhe individual trades, as to both employers and 
journeymen, have similar subordinate agreements, 
all of which must be ratified by the association and 
the council. 

The Master Plumbers of Greater New York, 
meaning the plumbing contractors, have been and 
are operating thru a close association for mutual 
profit, protection and the elimination of ‘unfair 
competition” thru John T. Hettrick, an attorney, 
with offices at No. 165 Broadway. 

The large contractors, whose business is the in- 
stallation of steam heating, boiler and ventilating 
apparatus, are similarly operating thru a close 
association for mutual profit, protection and the 
elimination of “unfair competition,” thru John T. 
Hettrick. 

The building stone contractors, known as the 
Greater New York Cut Stone Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, are also similarly organized and operate 
for the same purpose thru John T. Hettrick. 

The employers’ association has a very large an- 
nual revenue from dues paid by its members, who 
include practically every firm, partnership or cor- 
poration engaged in building construction work in 
this city. The revenues thus provided go to form a 
fund to “‘protect the members against strikes.” 

The master plumbers, heating and ventilating 
contractors and the cut stone contractors, under 
the Hettrick plan of organization, add from 1 to 4 
percent to the gross amount of every contract they 
undertake for “insurance”? or mutual protection 
under the plan and pay Hettrick from this fund. 
The cost of every job they undertake is increased 
by the amount of this “insurance” and the princi- 
pal object achieved is the practical elimination of 
competition, jobs being “laid out’’ for certain con- 
tractors and all bids being supervised by Hettrick 
to insure that “no bid is too low.” 


With this startling succession of disclosures, 
the committee called upon Gov. Smith to desig- 
nate State Attorney General Newton to con- 
duet criminal prosecutions that may result from 
indictments. The governor also was asked to 
designate a special grand jury to sit on the 
evidence. 


Following the cancelation by the Board of 
Estimate of $6,000,000 courthouse contracts, 
Mayor Hylan announced that he had been ap- 
proached by certain members of the Building 
Trades Council who had offered him the polit- 
ical support of the 115,000 members of the 
trade unions involved if he would sign certain 
of the bids on the new courthouse, notably the 
limestone contract of $2,372,000. This was 
declared to be more than $800,000 in advance 
of the cost of material. The mayor reported 
the offer, which he considered in the light of a 
bribe, to the Board of Estimate, and then fol- 
lowed his announcement that he would urge the 
cancelation of every building contract let by 
the city in which there developed the stain of 
collusion. The committee on Oct. 22 adjourned 
until Nov. 4, but with the new evidence provided 
by the mayor it reconsidered its action and an- 
nounced that the inquiry would be taken up 


again on Oct. 28. It is said Attorney General 
Newton and a grand jury will begin prelim- 
inaries looking to criminal prosecutions early 
in November. 


A 100 PERCENT ORGANIZATION 


SearTLe, WasH., Oct. ;23.—At the box de- 
partment headquarters of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., Secretary H. A. Sloan 
is able to record substantially 100 percent or- 
ganization. During the week the department 
received four new members—the Raymond 
Veneer Co., of Raymond, Wash.; Columbia Box 
& Veneer Co., Puyallup, Wash.; Oregon Box 
& Lumber Co., Portland, and the Multnomah 
Box & Lumber Co., Portland. With these ad- 
ditions, the box department has a complete 
line-up of the fir and spruce box shook manu- 
facturers from Seaside, Ore., to Vancouver, B. 
C., with a combined capacity of 1,200,000 feet 
a day of eight hours. All the mills are operat- 
ing, with no prospect of a shutdown anywhere. 





New Michigan Enterprises Use Waste Lumber 


MARQUETTE, MicH., Oct. 26.—Since the an- 
nouncement by the Ford company of the estab- 
lishment of a large mill in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan where it has acquired 425,000 
acres of hardwood timber, five other enterprises 
have announced their intention of locating in 
that territory. The Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, that section of the State located north of 
the Straits of Mackinac, contains a greater 
amount of available hardwood timber than any 
other section of the country, official statistics 
declaring that there are approximately 40,000,- 
000 feet of available standing timber in upper 
Michigan. The Ford company, however, is 
the only one of the recently announced new 
enterprises locating there that will cut the 
standing timber, the others using only waste 
material that is discarded by the lumber mills. 

Probably the largest of the five new concerns 
using waste material now opening up in north- 
ern Michigan is the branch factory of the 
American Shoe Last Co., at Crystal Falls, which, 
it is said, will be the largest of its kind in the 
country. Its timber requirements will be 
4,000,000 feet a year. At this factory the 
timber will be cut into blocks and dried and 





Claims Pre-eminence 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25.—G. R. Gloor, of 
the Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co. and president 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, challenges 
the claims of Chicago to preéminence as a lum- 
bre distributing center, and data to sustain his 
position has been compiled by O. A. Pier, secre- 
tary of the exchange. 

Mr. Pier’s figures show that in sixteen years 
—1904 to 1919, inclusive—St. Louis received 
2,664,000 feet of lumber in excess of Chicago’s 
receipts, and that St. Louis shipped 13,546,000 
feet in excess of Chicago’s shipments for the 
same period. Continuing, Mr. Pier said: 

The figures given in the tables represent the 
relative facts and need no elucidation. They show 
unquestionably St. Louis is the largest carload re- 


ceiving and shipping market. 
It follows that St. Louis is the largest lumber 


invoicing center and this can be fully demon- - 


strated by figures if necessary. 

Chicago is a city three times larger than St. 
Louis in population, and in the matter of con- 
sumption should show at least three times more 
lumber used; but this is not the fact. 

St. Louis, less than one-third the size of Chi- 
cago, used a billion and a third feet more than 
half that consumed in Chicago in the 16-year 
period. If the consumption were proportionate, 
Chicago should have used 38,250,000,000 feet, 
while the facts are she used only 22,000,000,000 
feet as compared with a consumption in St. Louis 
of 12,500,000,000 feet during the last sixteen years. 

St. Louis figures are very conservatively arrived 
at. The first half of the period, a minimum car- 
load considerably less than the facts warrant was 
used, and the last half of “the period a figure was 
used as much as 8,000 feet per car less than the 
loads of pine averaged in the last few years. 

Six years ago St. Louis invoiced $200,000,000 
worth of lumber a year. During the fat years 


as Distributing Center 


since then it is safe to say the amount easily 
reached $275,000,000 per annum. 


This should not be surprising when the large 
amount of lumber that never comes into St. Louis, 
but is invoiced here, is considered. 

ST. LOUIS LUMBER STATISTICS, 1904 TO 1919, 
INCLUSIVH, IN FEET: 

In Stock 
and Local 
Consumption 

557,879,520 

740,064,500 
1,032,614,500 

767,813,500 
1,122,094,500 

923,982,000 

939,293,000 

826,227,000 

961,325,000 
1,133,984,000 

781,706,000 

504,481,000 

695,459,000 

791,207,000 

279,520,000 
914,677,000 595,526,800 


41,433,048,100 29,790,864,500 12,653,176,600 

The Chicago lumber statistics for the years 

1904 to 1919, inclusive, in feet, accompanied 

this compilation by Mr. Pier, but as they were 

published completely in the Jan. 17, 1920, issue 

of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN only the totals 
are herewith given: 

RECAPITULATION 


Receipts Shipments 


1,808,158,500 


1,905, 273,000 
2,034,730,000 





In Stock 

and Local 
Receipts Shipments Consumption 
St. Louis 41,433,038,100 29,790,864,500 12,653,176,600 
Chicago. 38,768,997,000 16,244,631,000 22,585,357,000 


2,664,041,100 13,546,233,500 9,932,180,400 





then shipped to the company’s finishing plants. 
It is expected that half of the factory build- 
ing, ten kilns and the hot pond will be in before 
snow flies. Maple is used almost exclusively 
in the manufacture of the lasts. 

At Ishpeming, in Marquette County, a branch 
of the Marion Toy Works, of Marion, Ohio, 
is already installing equipment preparatory to 
an early commencement of operation. The 
plant will turn out all kinds of small toys and 
will draw its raw material from the various 
sawmills operating thruout the Marquette and 
Ishpeming districts. 

In Ontonago, Marquette County, negotiations 
are on between the Northern Fiber Co., of 
Green Bay, and city officials and land owners 
of Ontonago for the selection of a site in that 
district for a pulp mill. Work on the erection 
of the mill is expected to start immediately. 
The mill will be capable of turning out fifty 
tons of soda pulp a day and will employ from 
sixty to seventy-five men at the start. 

The Stiglich Knitting Co., at Laurium, Cop 
per County, has turned its pttention to waste 
lumber and has begun negotiations for a paint 
brush handle factory which will employ about 
fifty men. 

A branch of the I. R. DuRoy Handle Co., of 
Park Lake, has been located at Sault Ste. Marie 
and a factory building 160x50 feet will be 
erected at once. The concern expects to start 
with about a hundred men. 

In speaking of these new enterprises using 
waste material, L. D. Tucker, of the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau of Michigan. 
says that the upper peninsula, with its natural 
advantages in cheap and efficient water power, 
transportation by rail and water and the de- 
pendable labor conditions now obtaining, in 
a comparatively short time has come into prom- 
inence as the logical location for factories 
which consume the raw material produced in 
the region and says that is particularly true of 
the woodenware industry. 


MINNESOTA INDIAN RESERVE TIMBER SALE 


The Federal Government offers to sell on 
sealed bids a quantity of white pine, Norway 
pine, spruce, balsam timber and 12,000 cedar 
posts and poles located on the Grand Portage 
Indian Reservation, in Minnesota. The sale 
will include about seven hundred thousand feet 
of timber besides the posts and poles. 

Particulars regarding the timber, the mini- 
mum prices that will be accepted, the form of 
contract, the amount of deposit with bid and 
the amount of bond may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of the'Red Lake Indian School, 
Red Lake, Minn. The bids close at 2 0’clock 
p. m., central time, Wednesday, Nov. 17, 1920. 





THERE are nineteen concerns in Chicago that 
make nothing but wooden lamp stands. 
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Nov. 2—Louisville Hardwood Club, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual. 


4-6—National Association of Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers, Chicago. Annual 
meeting board ef directors. 


Nov. 5—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Quarterly. 


Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Semiannual. 


Nov. 11—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club, New Orleans, La. 
November meeting. 


Nov. 11—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual, 


Nov. 11-18—Appalachian Logging Congress, 
ragut Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 


,. 18—Southern California Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Clark, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Mason, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual. 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 


Nov. 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 


Nov. 26—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 
ham, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 


1—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Meeting of 
board of directors, 


Dec. 6-7—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Dec. 28-30—American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 


fan. 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual 


Jan. 25-27—Associated General Contractors of 
America, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


jan. 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual. 


3-4—Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 


‘Web. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
Ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Annual. 


Feb, 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis, Annual. 


March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Chicago. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORS TO MEET 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, has announced that the next 
meeting of the board of directors will be held at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Dee. 1. On 
Nov. 30, the day preceding the directors’ meet- 
ing, a conference will be held at the Congress 
Hotel between Maj. David T. Mason and the 
advisory tax committee of the association. At 
the meeting the various tax plans and the ques- 
tionnaire will be topics of discussion. 


~—_ 


PROGRAM FOR COOPERAGE ANNUAL 


St. Louris, Mo., Oct. 26.—A discussion of the 
‘‘Head, Heart and Limbs of the Cooperage In- 
dustry,’’ is to be one of the many interesting 
features of the semiannual convention of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America in 
‘Cleveland Nov. 8 to 10. What readjustment is 
going to mean to the cooperage industry is an- 
other important subject to be discussed. 

The first day will be given over to the meet- 
ing of the executive committee, but all mem- 
bers are requested to attend during the three 
days of the convention so that they may be 
enabled to transact personal business on the 
first day and devote the remaining days to 
the association work and meetings. 

The remainder of the program follows: 

Tuesday Morning 


Slack Cooperage Stock Group meeting, O. T. 
Steudle presiding—Report of advertising commit- 
tee, specifications, air drying — labor. 

Butter Tub Group meeting, N Kennedy pre- 
siding—Report and Ban sn Ra committee on 
standards and specifications, advertising etc. 


Nov. 


Far- 


Dec. 


Feb. 





Butter Tub Group meeting, N. A. Kennedy pre- 
siding. 
Tuesday Afternoon 

Tight Stave and Heading Group meeting, Henry 
Wrape presiding—Report and recommendations 
committee on standards and specifications, adver- 
tising, inspection service and trade-mark. 

Slack Coopers’ Group meeting, BE. Schaperkoet- 
ter presiding—Specifications, report advertising 
committee, costs. 

Slack Hoop Group meeting, E. C. Morrison pre- 
siding—Costs. : 

Second-Hand Barrel Group meeting—Organiza- 
tion. 

Tuesday Evening—Cleveland Hotel 
6:30 P. M. 


Dinner, also entertainment 
Cleveland friends. All invited. 
Wednesday Morning 
General Session—President’s address, treasur- 
er’s report, secretary’s report, committee reports. 
DISCUSSION 

Amendments to constitution and bylaws. 

Amendments to rules governing sales and settle 
ments, readjustment. 

The head, heart and limbs of the cooperage in- 
dustry. 

Report of second national tax conference. 

Inspection service. 

Legal service. 

Traffic service. 

Wednesday, 4:00 P. M. 
Executive committee meeting. 


provided by our 


MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 
Granp Rapips, Micw., Oct. 25.—Secretary 
Fred A. McCaul, of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, of this city, announces 
that the annual convention of the association 
will be held here at the Pantlind Hotel on 
Feb, 3 and 4, 1921. 


WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 25.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Wisconsin roe 
Lumbermen’s Association, held here Oct. 22, i 
was decided that the thirty- -first annual con- 
vention will be held here at the Pfister Hotel, 
on Feb. 15, 16 and 17, 1921. Details of the 
program will be announced as prepared. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ANNUAL 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 23.—Announce- 
ment has been made by F. L. Morgan, secretary- 
treasurer of the Southern California Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, of this city, that 
the annual convention and dinner of the asso- 
ciation will be at the Hotel Clark, Los Angeles, 
on the afternoon and evening of Nov. 13. Mr. 
Morgan advises that a special committee has 
been appointed ‘‘to provide something differ- 
ent in the way of entertainment.’’ All lum- 
bermen and their friends whether members of 
the association or not are cordially invited to 
attend the meeting. 


—_——~ 


NORTHERN WHOLESALE QUARTERLY 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 25.—Announce- 
ment has been sent out by Secretary J. F. Hay- 
den, of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, that the regular quarterly 
meeting of the organization will be held in this 
city at the Radisson Hotel on Nov. 5. The 
first session will begin at 11 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Secretary Hayden advises that inasmuch as 
the Wisconsin-Minnesota football game will 
take place on the afternoon of Nov. 6, it is 
possible that a number of the association mem- 
bers will desire to attend, and, if so, he requests 
them to advise him not later than Oct. 29, as to 
how many seats they will desire for the game. 


—. =~- 


TO CONFER ON TAX PROBLEMS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 23.—Robert B. Allen, 
secretary and manager of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, announces that there 
will be a conference of the west Coast industry 
on problems of national taxation at Seattle, 
Dee. 16, 17 and 18. Maj. David T. Mason, 
chief of the timber section, United States 


Treasury Department, will discuss lumber in- 
dustrial taxation. An opportunity will be af- 
forded taxpayers to ask questions concerning 
tax problems, and the last two days of the 
meeting will be devoted to a conference be- 
tween Maj. Mason and individual taxpayers on 
any problems which the taxpayers may bring up. 


MICHIGAN TRAVELERS’ ANNUAL 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 25.—The Michigan As- 
sociation of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen has decided to hold its annual meet- 
ing in Grand Rapids, Feb. 3 and 4 in connection 
with the annual convention of the Michigan re- 
tailers. The annual gathering is one of the 
big events of the winter season among Michigan 
lumbermen, and great interest is attached to 
plans for the convention. Application for mem- 
bership in the association at the average rate 
of one a day are being received. The total en- 
rollment is now 276. 


APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 26—Under the di- 
rection of the recently appointed secretary, T. 
Sunderland, the program for the annual meet- 
ing of the Appalachian Logging Congress, to 
be held here Nov. 11, 12 and 13, is being rapidly 
formulated. In its tentative form it indicates 
that this meeting will be the greatest and best 
in the history of the organization. The round- 
table talks, the papers by experienced loggers 
that are to be presented and the entertainment 
and social affairs that are being planned will 
make this meeting one that will long be remem- 
bered. 








Any Quantity-Any Time 


Direct 


We have ample stock on hand and 
access to the greatest railroad facili- 


From Chicago 


ties in America— 30 railroads. This 
enables us to ship your order the 
same day it is received, whether for 


full carload or L-C lots of 
Oak, Maple, Beech or Birch 


You'll profit through placing a trial order. 
Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed 
for quality and milling; you and - your 
customers satisfied. 

All3/8” Oak Flooring carefully wrap- 
ped in heavy paper, free of charge, to 
prevent damage in transit and at the job. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


tg 
E BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER 
3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., 








TEL. BOULEVARD 830 
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YOUR REPORTS 
TO THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION 


The special information required 
by the Commission on costs, pro- 
duction, sales, prices, stocks, ete., 
is not difficult to secure after you 
install a Rice & Fisher system. 


Rice & Fisher can show you how 
to correctly and easily collect the 
data for these reports. 


In most cases this special system 
ean be planned to dovetail into 
your present accounting system. 


Data for reports to lumber asso- 
be secured by the 
same accounting operations. 


ciations can 


Members of our staff were for- 
merly associated with The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in official 
eapacities and can give you help- 
ful advice and assistance in meet- 
ing the accounting requirements 
of that body. 


Our service will save you time, 
money, and annoyance. 


A letter will bring us to you. 


> RICE & FISHER 


Public Accountants 
705 Union Central Building 
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POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago New England 























Phone, State 9022. 














JamesN. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 
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Doings of the Associations 


ACTIVITIES OF CLEVELANDERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO., Oct. 25.—The Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, the Material Deal- 
ers’ Association and other organizations with 
which the lumber interests here are identified, 
have prepared data which will be available to 
the United States Senate committee on hous- 
ing, when it starts its meetings here Nov. 8. 
The inquiry has been asked by all branches of 
the construction industry in the hope that the 
committee will be able to point a way toward 
revival of building activity here. 

The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers was 
host to Adolph Boeckeler, director of the Na- 
tion Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, at a 
special meeting and banquet at Hotel Statler, 
where Mr. Boeckeler explained the reorganiza- 
tion of the National association. 





SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS 


St. JosEPH, Micu., Oct. 25.—W. B. Jones, 
chairman of the publicity committee of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
of this city, announces that the annual meeting 
of the society will be held in Chicago, at the 
Hotel Sherman, on Dec. 28, 29 and 30. 





TALKS ON KEYSTONE STATE FORESTRY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 25.—At a meeting 
of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association last Thursday, George E. Lippin- 
cott, representative of that organization and 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange on the committee 
for the restoration of Pennsylvania’s timber 
production, made an interesting report on the 
work to date. He has been made treasurer of 
that committee, and reported having received 
$4,500 from Statewide corporations to assist 
in the work. The wholesalers resolved to in- 
vite Commissioner Gifford Pinchot to address 
them at one of their meetings in the near fu- 
ture. 





REVIEWS RITE-GRADE MOVEMENT 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 23.—In a letter ad- 
dressed to members of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, President 
E. C. Miller asks the manufacturers to strive to 
do practical things making for the success of 
their product. Stressing the importance of the 
Rite-Grade movement and its great possibilities 
for upholding and bettering the shingle manu- 
facturing industry, and incidentally giving the 
ultimate of service to the consumer, Mr. Miller 
went into some detail regarding the accomplish- 
ments, past, present and prospective, of the shin- 
gle branch and points out just what the Rite- 
Grade movement and especially the square pack 
has done and will do. Mr. Miller especially 
stressed the point that Rite-Grade shingles 
packed by the square, guarantee to the retailer 
and to the consumer the grade and the quantity; 
the first time that it has been possible to do 
this in the history of the shingle industry. In 
this connection he said in part: ‘‘Square pack 
absolutely fixes inspection, both as to quantity 
and quality, as no manufacturer who does not 
grade his shingles up to the standard of Rite- 
Grade specifications will dare pack by the 
square, there not being sufficient uptograde 
shingles to cover a square.’’ Continuing he 
pointed out that the spread of the Rite-Grade 
movement will stabilize the market and that it 
provides a dependable building material of 
known quality and quantity. It is by codperat- 
ing intelligently and wisely guided that the shin- 
gle manufacturers can make and maintain the 
quality of their products. ‘‘No individual shin- 
gle manufacturer’s business,’’ Mr. Miller said, 
‘*is big enough to afford the expenditure neces- 
sary to attract general public attention to the 
economical uses of his products; to furnish elab- 
orate sales service; to keep informed as to 
changes in building codes in States and cities 
thruout the United States and Canada; to com- 
bat unfair legislation; to gather necessary sta- 
tistics; to investigate transportation problems; 
to standardize grades and to obtain general 





market information. For these reasons, and 
many others that could be enumerated, our as- 
sociation is absolutely indispensable, and if so, 
then it is the duty of every manufacturer of red 
cedar shingles to support such an organization 
loyally.’’ 





HARDING ADDRESSES HOO-HOO 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—While Senator War- 

ren G. Harding looked on with great interest, 
as a relief from the burdens of his campaign 
for the presidency, forty-four candidates were 
initiated into the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo at Marion on Tuesday evening. The con- 
catenation was held in Senator Harding’s 
home town in connection with the meeting of 
district No. 11 of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers. Details of the conca- 
tenation were brought to St. Louis by H. R. 
Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, who 
returned today with Laurent M. Tully, Snark 
of the Universe. 

Following the concatenation, Senator Harding 
made a short address on fellowship. He said 
that the order, of which he has been a member 
for ten years, was promoting principles that 
would be of benefit not only to its members but 
to the lumber industry and the whole people 
of America. He urged a great promotion of 
fellowship among men in the lumber industry. 

Twenty-five of the novitiates were retailers. 
Among the candidates were R. 8. Parsons, gen- 
eral manager Erie Railway, New York; G. H. 
Flint, manager Harding Publishing Co., Mar- 
ion; Robert McNeil Ginter, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times; L. 
E. Nebergal, general manager Consolidated 
Railways, Marion, and Judson C. Welliver, of 
Washington. 

J. D. Pendergast was toastmaster at the lum- 
bermen’s and Hoo-Hoo banquet at the Marion 
Club, 125 being present. The meeting of dis- 
trict No. 11 was held in the afternoon and was 
largely attended. W. G. Smith, the principal 
speaker, discussed ‘‘Standardization and Grad- 
ing Rules. ’’ 





LAKE CHARLES HOO-HOO TO CONCAT 


Sr. Lovis., Mo., Oct. 26.—Vicegerent B. R 
Moses, of the southwestern district of Louisi- 
ana, has advised Secretary-treasurer H. R. 


‘ Isherwood, of Hoo-Hoo, that a big concatena- 


tion will be held at Lake Charles on the evening 
of Nov. 26. The Alexandria District Lumber- 
men’s Exchange also will meet then. Vice- 
gerent Moses and his co-workers have set their 
mark at fifty kittens. Past Snarks W. A. Prid- 
die, of Beaumont, and J. S. Bonner, of Hous- 
ton, probably will be present. 





HEAR TALK ON TRADE CONDITIONS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 23.—Walter C. Dwyer. 
secretary and general manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., was guest of honor and prin- 
cipal speaker at this week’s luncheon of Seat- 
tle wholesalers. He was réceived most en- 
thusiastically, and his talk on trade conditions 
along with an outline of the policy of his com- 
pany in handling west Coast forest products 
made a favorable impression. 

Mr. Dwyer’s talk gave rise to a discussion of 
two topics of widespread interest to wholesal- 
ers. Sherman L. Johnson, of the Washington 
Cedar & Fir Products Co., expressed the appre- 
ciation of wholesalers generally that the Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Co. recognized the customs of 
the fir industry. He referred particularly to 
the terms of sale, which he pointed out had 
been the outgrowth of twenty-five years of ex- 
perience of manufacturers and wholesalers in 
marketing west Coast lumber. 

Roy A. Dailey, of the yard stock department 
of the L. F. Driver Lumber Co., also praised 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., saying that the 
branch of the industry represented by Mr. 
Dwyer was the leader in exploitation and pub- 
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licity, and that as a result of its foresight and 
wisdom it had placed cypress in an impregna; 
ble position. 

L. L. Hillman, of Carstens & Earles, said 
the wholesalers would miss the biggest chance 
of their lives if they did not come forward and 
help the manufacturers and timbermen to ad- 
vertise lumber. 

H. A. Shook, of W. C. Dawson & Co., Seat- 
tle, reviewed the history of water shipments of 
lumber and shingles to the Atlantic seaboard 
just prior to the world war, and discussed 
the prospects for putting lumber by way of 


the Panama Canal into the northeastern States 
— probably as far back from the coast as 
hio. 

The discussion that followed brought out the 
point that ships in British Columbia waters 
were looking for charters, and could carry lum- 
ber to the Atlantic seaboard cheaper than 
American mills could supply it by rail delivery. 

Chairman Charles B. Floyd, before adjourn- 
ing the meeting, stated that when conditions 
were set right in the lumber industry there 
would be a new price list, new terms of sale 
and new grades. 





North Carolina Piners Hold Monthly 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Oct. 25.—The North 
Carolina Pine Association held its meeting in 
this city Oct. 21 in the club rooms of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The meeting was largely at- 
tended, the discussions general in character and 
interesting, and the reports received from the 
various committees of much importance to the 
industry. The meeting was called to order by 
President G. L. Hume who asked for the re- 

rts of the various standing committees. W. 

. Roper, chairman of the costs and values com- 
mittee, had no special report to make but called 
attention to the small number of members con- 
tributing to daily sales report, weekly barome- 
ter, and monthly cost statement and urged more 
to send in this information as it-was very val- 
uable when compiled and distributed. He 
stated that the average manufacturing costs of 
twenty-nine mills for August, 1920, was $39.42 
a thousand feet f. o. b. milling point, a slight 
increase over the month previous, and that Sep- 
tember is likely to show a still further increase. 
An effort will be made to secure information 
from members showing their shipments by 
States each month. The suggestion was made 
that the secretary communicate with other as- 
sociations and endeavor to arrange for exchange 
of a sufficient number of weekly barometers, 
cost statements etc., to furnish each member 
with a copy of each as issued. 


G. J. Cherry, chairman of the membership 
committee, presented for favorable action the 
following applications for membership: Beech 
[sland Lumber Co., Augusta, Ga.; C. J. Young 
Lumber Co., Auburn, Ala.; Hines Lumber Co., 
Meriwether, S. C.; Smith Thomas Lumber Co., 
Seale, Ala.; C. C. Osborne Lumber Co., Parks- 
ville, S. C.; J. W. Brinkley, Freeman, N. C.; 
North Georgia Pine Co., Willard, Ga. These 
firms were unanimously elected to membership. 

John M. Gibbs, chairman of the inspection 
committee, stated he had no report to make but 
would call his committee together before the 
next meeting to consider any suggestions that 
may be offered as to revision of the rules. 
The suggestion was made that in Rule No. 59 
the reverse side of No. 2 and better be made to 
read No. 3 or better instead of box or better as 
at present. This evoked considerable discus- 
sion but was adopted finally. 

R. A. Parsley, chairman of the transportation 
committee, called attention to the following traf- 
fic matters: Proposal by the carriers to cancel 
the present water competitive rates on lumber 
to eastern points as evidenced by their fight in 
the Hog Island rate case. Mr. Parsley stated 
his committee would strenuously oppose this 
move. Application of west Coast shippers to 
carriers to reopen ex parte case No. 74, in- 
creasing transcontinental rates on lumber, with 
a view to having these rates reduced. Mr. 
Parsley believed that from the report of the 
hearing recently held in Chicago the carriers 
would be against any reduction and if the case 
was carried to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission his committee would oppose and he 
thought the carriers would also. Application 
by southern roads for an increase of 1 cent a 
100 pounds on lumber to Norfolk from certain 
Carolina territory to offset denial of applica- 
tion for increase in switching charges at Nor- 
folk. This case is still pending, tho Mr. Pars- 
ley thought the fight waged against it by the 
association traffic department would be vic- 
torious. Application of a wholesale lumber 


dealers’ association for cancelation of recon- 
signment penalty charge of $10 a day. The 
opinion was unanimous that this charge should 
be continued and the committee instructed to 
fight against any move to cancel it. 


The transportation committee recommended 
that something be done with railroad officials 
so that lumber shippers would secure their 
proper share of equipment during the period 
of moving fertilizer, tobacco and other com- 
modities. The members were unanimous that 
something should be done to obtain the neces- 
sary relief and appointed the transportation 
committee and F. 8. Spruill a committee with 
full power to handle the matter with the rail- 
road officials and if no satisfaction could be 
obtained from this source, to take steps to 
have a mandatory injunction issued against the 
roads to ascertain just what rights lumbermen 
have, these injunctions to be applied for by 
the individual members. 


F. 8. Spruill, general counsel, called atten- 
tion to a proposed workmen’s compensation 
bill to be presented at the next session of the 
South Carolina legislature in January, 1921, 
and urged that the North Carolina and South 
Carolina members coéperate in having the laws 
of both States conform to each other as near 
as possible. Mr. Spruill stated that he was 
preparing a onginidion bill to present to the 
North Carolina legislative committee for its 
consideration. 


It was announced that the next meeting of 
the association would be held in Norfolk, Va., 
on Thursday, Nov. 18, at the Monticello Hotel. 
There will be a joint meeting with the North 
Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in the morning and individual sessions 
of the two associations in the afternoon. 


Secretary Camp then read for the informa- 
tion of the members a letter from one of the 
members, E. T. Fitzgerald, of the Camp Manu- 
facturing Co., ‘‘regarding depletion charges 
covering railroad ties ete. cut from timber hold- 
ings and used in the operation of the busi- 
ness.’’ It in part is as follows: 


It is my impression that this is a feature which 
is taken advantage of by very few lumbermen 
and in some cases, such as our own, it is an item 
which amounts to considerable during the course 
of a year. 

Where railroad ties are cut from tracts on which 
the timber has been purchased and is set up on 
the books as standing timber, this depletion charge 
is a part of the cost of the operation and should 
be handled as such on the books of the operating 
company. The costs of hewing, felling etc. are of 
course charged to your usual logging expense and 
there would be no additional charge from this 
source, 

I do not think, however, that the operating 
company would be entitled to any depletion charge 
for ties cut from under-size timber which is not 
included in the original estimate but merely cov- 
ered by a clause in the contract permitting the 
cutting of ties for logging purposes. 


The meeting adjourned at 1 p. m. and the 
members went back to the New Charleston 
Hotel for luncheon. 

BABB DIDI I I I I 


Cusa leads in the purchase of longleaf south- 
ern pine, having taken nearly ten million dollars’ 
worth during the last fiscal year, or as much as 
the two next highest, Argentina and the United 
Kingdom, in the order named. Other West In- 
dian countries took two and a half million dol- 
lars’ worth of pine, and Mexico bought about 
the same quantity. 





Insure 
Your Profits 


so that when your plant is de- 
stroyed by fire, you can havea 
continuous income during the 
period of suspended opera- 
tions while it is being re-built. 


Investigate Our 


Use and Occupancy 
Insurance 


policies and you will see the wisdom 
of letting us carry your risk. We 
guarantee to protect you against 


Loss of Profits 
Interest Charges 
All Fixed Expense 
Taxes 


Write us today for circular. 


Perry & Parker Co., Inc. 


66 Broadway, New York 








Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


WINTERTIME is 
nearly here—Is your 
job prepared and 
planned to meet it? 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 


606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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THE RED BOOK 


For the credit standing of 
all lumber trade. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, I1l., 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Building. 
South Bend, Ind., 748 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown. Pa. 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO.| 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce| 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


Konnarock, Va. 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Phones Grant 
1593-1594 


‘4 s 
UNION ARCADE BUILOING 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 
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"THE LUMBERMEN'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 
90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


American fiumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











Lumber Clubs and Exchanges 


LECTURES ON MILLWORK ESTIMATING 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 25.—The Millwork Esti- 
mators’ Club of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at its meeting last Thursday night, 
started what is expected to be an interesting and 
helpful series of lectures to be given by George 
Most, service director of the Millwork Cost In- 
formation Bureau of Chicago. He gave a black- 
board demonstration at Thursday’s meeting, and 
he will follow this with five other lectures on 
phases of millwork estimating and accounting. 


TALES ON ‘‘CANCELATIONS’’ 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 25.—Marcel Krauss, 
of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. and a director 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
was the principal speaker at the weekly lunch- 
eon of the Lumbermen’s Club last Tuesday. 
Mr. Krauss discussed lumber conditions in gen- 
eral and ‘‘cancelations’’ in particular. He sug- 
gested that the present price depression might 
be attributed in part to the ‘‘cancelation’’ 
habit, intimating that when a buyer placed 
orders for the same bill with several concerns, 
intending only to accept the first shipment 
moved and cancel the others, he was helping to 
create the appearance of a demand that did not 
exist, and the resulting cancelations contributed 
to price slumps from which the entire trade 
suffered in the end. He thought that the con- 
tracts implied by the placing of orders should 
be carried out, proposing arbitration in cases 
where just cause was pleaded for cancelations. 

At this week’s luncheon Dr. Morton Aldrich, 
dean of the Tulane college of commerce and 
business administration, will deliver the princi- 
pal talk. 


EXCHANGE MAY BUY HOME 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 25.—The Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, of this city, held a special 
meeting last Tuesday to consider buying prop- 
erty near Twelth and Walnut streets, - which 
had been approved by the committee, a special 
subcommittee on this particular property, and 
by the board of directors. It is at present a 
hotel, and is offered for $200,000, with very 
good prospects of enough revenue from office 
and stores to carry it and give the Exchange a 
nominal rent. After a lot of discussion, in 
which the committee stated that it had ex- 
amined upward of thirty properties and had 
found this the most desirable for the exchange, 
it was decided that not enough of the members 
had seen it, and the matter was held over un- 
til the November meeting. There were also 
some tentative offers which might be investi- 
gated in the meantime, but it seemed to be the 
sentiment of the members that the exchange 
should have a home of its own, to be known as 
the Lumbermen’s Building, and be occupied 
entirely by lumbermen. 


PHILADELPHIA GOLF TOURNAMENT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 25.—Last Wednes- 
day the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club 
held its seventh annual meeting and tourna- 
ment at the Huntington Valley Country Club, 
north of this city. There were fifty-three play- 
ers in the tournament, nine of whom were 
guests, some of them being on the waiting list. 
Scores generally were high, as this is consid- 
ered a hard course, but it was a very enjoyable 


time, even tho not much more than half of the 


golfers had time to finish before dark. After 
the tournament there was a good dinner, with 
unusual cheer, music and singing led by the 
incomparable leader, Ben Currie. 

There was a tie for first low net for the day 
between three, the toss placing them as follows: 
Ralph Souder, first; William P. Shearer, sec- 
ond; Maurice J. Dukes, third. M. G. Wright 
won fourth place, and Frederick A. Benson, 
fifth. The president’s prize, for the greatest 
number of points for the season, was won by 
R. Wyatt Wister, with 27 points. There was 
a tie for the position of runner-up, between 
F. X. Diebold and M. G. Wright, with 24 
points each. A special kickers’ handicap had 


been arranged by J. Anderson Ross and F. A. 
Benson, of the handicapping committee, and 
in this also there was a tie between H. C. 
Magruder and M. J. Dukes, the former win- 
ning the toss. The Plan prizes for the most 
consistent players in at least five tournaments 
were won by J. Elmer Troth and J. Anderson 
Ross. A special prize for the least number of 
putts was won by Frank Buck, with 28 putts 
for eighteen holes, Horace Smedley being run- 
ner-up, with 30. S. Ashton Souder made a 
good record in this event, holeing out with a 
mashie from a sand pit on the eighteenth, but 
losing because he picked up on one hole. H. C. 
Magruder put up prizes for the greatest num- 
ber of threes or better, the one for players 
with a handicap of 18 or under being won by 
J. Anderson Ross; and for those with 19 or 
over by B. C. Currie. 


Formal endorsement of daylight saving was 
made by the club on motion, which was unop- 
posed. It was announced that the November 
tournament and meeting would be held at the 
Torresdale Country Club, on the invitation of 
Thomas E. Coale. The secretary, J. A. Finley, 
announced that several nonactive players would 
be transferred to the nonplaying list, which 
would allow room for all or nearly all of the 


WILLIAM L. RICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
Elected President 


waiting list of eight to be elected. The fol- 
lowing officers were nominated and unanimously 
elected : 

President—William L, Rice. 

Vice president—William Henry Smedley. 

Treasurer—M. G. Wright. 

Secretary—J. A. Finley. 

Executive committee—F. X. Diebold, David 
Baird, Jr., Frank Buck and Maurice J. Dukes. 

President Irving A. Collins made his retir- 
ing speech and turned the meeting over to the 
new president, who made a very neat speech of 
acceptance. J. W. Turnbull suggested that 
the club itself put up some sort of a cup or 
prize, to be played for each year, and to per- 
petuate the record of the club. After some 
discussion the chair was instructed to appoint 
a committee to complete a plan and present it 
at the next meeting, and the following were 
named: J. W. Turnbull, chairman; Ben C 
Currie and F. X. Diebold. 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE INSPECTOR 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25.—Orville A. Pier, secre- 
tary Lumbermen’s Exchange, today announced the 
appointment, by President G. R. Gloor, of Grant 
N. Bailey as official inspector of the exchange. 
Mr. Bailey returns to St. Louis from Little Rock. 
‘where he has been for the last eighteen months. 
Previously he was with the local exchange for 
about seven years. 
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THE DAY OF TROUBLE 


Have you ever had a day 
That was trouble all the way, 
Something new 
Busting thru 
Everything you plan or do?— 
Have you ever had a day 
Like the kind of one I say, 
Something wrong 
All along, 
Weakest where you think you’re strong!— 
Have you had that kind of day? 
Have you, eh? 


Well, I hope that if you had 
Some time something happened bad 
You looked baek 
Up the track 
To some day that wasn’t black 
And decided there and then 
Good times gone will come again, 
Kept your grip, 
Kept your lip 
In a smile that didn’t slip— 
Did you act that sort of way? 
Did you, eh? 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

PETOSKEY, MicH.—By the time this reaches 
you, Gentle Reader, the snow may be deeper in 
the back yard than the coal is in the basement; 
but that shall not restrain us from telling you 
that they are picking second-crop strawberries 
up in this country just now and selling them for 
$2.50 a case, that the May-flowers are again 
in bloom in the woods, and that winter over- 
coats are a drug on the market. We never 
thought we would descend to the weather as a 
topic of conversation, but the weather this fall 
has been talked about by our very best people. 
Whenever the weather carries on the way she 
has this year she must expect to get herself 
talked about. 

Petoskey looks like it does in the balmiest 
summer resort days. True the leaves have 
turned golden and carmine, but it must have 
been from habit and not from frost. People 
who hurry home from this region late in August 
or early in September miss the best time of 
the year up here. But they are gone; we didn’t 
hear a single ‘‘ka-choo’’ all the while we were 
in these parts. 

For, as you know, this is the great refuge of 
the hayfeverites. They come up here every year 
in droves and stick around until the first frost— 
that is except this year. They had finally to 
give it up and go home. Looks like there ain’t 
going to be no frost. 

A. B. Klise, a lumberman, is mayor of this 
town and Hi Munger, another lumberman, is 
on the city council. We knew them both when 
Sullivan, Muskegon County, Michigan, was a 
one-man town, and Hi was the man, and A. B. 
the rising young postmaster. 


Boyne City, Micu.—This was originally a 
great lumber town, and will be until the last 
stick is stuck. Now it is also building in agri- 
cultural and miscellaneous manufacturing direc- 
tions. There are two sawmills here, the Boyne 
City Lumber Co. and the W. H. White Co. each 
operating a double-band mill. This afternoon 
with F. O. Barden, vice president and general 
manager, and W. L. Martin, sales manager, of 
the Boyne City Lumber Co., and Tom White, 
vice president and general manager of the W. 
H. White Co., we drove out to a hardwood opera- 
tion of the former company where two 10-ton 
Holt alligators are yanking mountainlike loads 
of maple and elm logs up and down the hillsides 
with the ease of a schoolma’am with her hands 
in a small boy’s hair. These tanks, for that is 
what they are, can walk up a 30 percent grade 
or better and trot along the level better than 
three miles an hour with as much of a load as 
you can tack on. Sand, muck or level road, it is 
all the same with these go-getters. 





E. M. Holland, of the Cartier-Holland Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was also in town, 
for this is one of his towns. He is one of the 
promoters of the Crozed Stave Co., which has 
built a plant here and will manufacture staves 
by a new process. 


Tom White, and also W. L. Martin, are 
pioneers of this country, and came here when 
all there was was timber. Now the timber is 
considerably skinned off, but in its place the 
apple blooms and the potato burrows in the 
ground. The only thing about the crop up here 
this year that isn’t mammoth is the price. 


MANISTEE, MicH.—All of the oldtimers and 
the newtimers were at the meeting tonight. 
In the crowd we glimpsed R. G. Peters, a famous 
Manistee pioneer and optimist, C. F. Ruggles, 
to whom all of California belongs that doesn’t 
belong to Hi Johnson, T. B. Jones, the same 
Tom Jones who has cruised and lumberjacked 
every foot of the Manistee country and is now 
superintendent for the Louis Sands Salt & 
Lumber Co., which still operates two mills here, 
John Rademaker, actively identified with the 
Ruggles interests, J. M. Peterson, another good 
lumberman, Will Olson, of the Olson Lumber 
Co., interior finish et cetera, with plants here 
and at Flint, and P. P. Schnorbach, head of the 
Filer Fibre Co., at Filer City, which is a suburb 
immediately adjoining. 

Only one man was missing, good old E. 
Golden Filer, famous lumberman of a half a 
dozen decades, who was confined to his home 
by illness. But we went up and had a visit 
with him, for it is a joy to talk with him. He 
has tramped all of western Michigan and swum 
all the rivers, and grew from a white pine kid 
into a white pine king. Admired in the trade, 
loved in the town, he is one of the richest men 
we ever saw, in friends. 

Manistee is doing well, we are glad to report. 
It won’t be able to saw lumber forever, but it 
will go right on making salt, and salting what 
it makes. There is a tannery here, a shoe fac- 
tory and a furniture factory and other indus- 
tries, and a live-wire board of commerce directed 
by John C. Beukema, who got his training in 
the sawmill town of Muskegon. 


In fact the commercial organization move- 
ment is faring well in all western Michigan, 
Petoskey having a lively organization with J. 
Frank Quinn as secretary, which rounded up an 
audience of six hundred people without an ef- 
fort, Boyne City having a similar body with 
Albert E. Barden, brother of F. O., the lumber- 
man, as secretary, and which packed the opera 
house in a big community get-together, and 
Muskegon is just raising a fund of $50,000 for 
the use of its chamber of commerce. And at 
Hart, where we go next, is an organization with 
the happy name, the Greater Hart Association. 


Hart, Mico.—We don’t know anything about 
running a railroad—in which we have nothing 
on the Government—but the historical mystery 
of western Michigan is why the Pere Marquette 
never built an extension of the old Chicago & 
West Michigan Railway from Pentwater to con- 
nect with its northern lines at Ludington and 
Manistee. There is talk of it again, when ex- 
tensions become an economic possibility. 

Will Olson drove us from Manistee to Hart 
this morning, never at a speed exceeding sixty- 
five miles an hour, and you wouldn’t know this 
old lumber country now. For now it is a region 
of beautiful valleys, fine farms, good roads, and 
superabundant crops. When -the lake shore— 
from Chicago to Petoskey via Michigan City, 
St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, Holland, Grand 
Haven, Muskegon, Whitehall and Montague, 
Hart, Pentwater, Ludington, Manistee and 
Traverse City—becomes the main line of the 
Pere Marquette, as it some time will, then there 
will be an even greater development of this 
favored region, which has a better climate than 
Italy and lots more of it. 





A Lucrative Field 
For Lumber Dealers 


lies in Cromar, the patented 
Oak Flooring which is com- 
pletely finished, by machinery, 
at the factory. Cromar sells 
readily for numerous reasons. 


Here are three of them— 


1) Two carpenters can floor one room in a 
single day. 

2) The varnished surface is far more beauti- 
ful and durable than on hand finished 
floors. 

Doing away with hand-scraping, polish- 
ing and finishing reduces the cost to the 
house-owner materially. 


Write for bootlets that tell the whole story. 


The 


Crooks - Dittmar Co., 
L Williamsport, Penn., U.S. A. 





J 








KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
matket . It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to op 
rechech ing xtensions and other valuable ng 
tion on ing correct estimat 
90 es, size 4x9 (hip et edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


American fiunb Pt n 431 South Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 
| TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





























Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day % 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-70 none Main 249°” NEW ORLEANS 


Jasper Lemieux 





a 
Timber Cruises Valuation and Maps 


The Largest House of Its Kind in America 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
gs Munsey Building, Northern Office 

Washington, D.C." Old Town, Maine 
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that we are al- 
<= ways prepared 
>" to supply you 
with high grade 


YW = Northern 
“ Hardwoods and Hemlock 


We cut our own stock and have 
modern plants which insure you 
uniform quality. 


Tell us your needs. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 





Manufacturers 











i Weidman 





BAY CITY, MICH. ; 
& Son Co. 


yy —= 
Beautiful 
Girch) 
— 
TRSUT CREEK, MICH. 7 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
2 SHINGLES 
LATH 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, sae and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 











( Michigan a 


MAPLE ”” 


35 M ft. 2'" No. 1C & B Hard Maple 
22 M ft. 2" No.2 C & B Soft Maple 


Send us Your Inquiries * 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, rr¢ R=»i¢s. 





Michigan 


MAPLE For Quick Sale :— 


77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face 50M 6-4 6” & wir. C.& B. 








200M 4-4 White = 6-4 6” &wdr.No.1&2C. 
80M 4-4 No.1C&B. 15M 6-4 No. 3 Common 
300M 4-4 No. 1&2 Com. 250M 10-4 No. 2C. & B. 

M 5-4 Whi 150M 12-4 = 14 &B. 
100M 5-4 No, 3 50M 16-4 No. 2 C. &B. 


ies 200M 8-4 No. 3 Common. 
| Von Platen-Fox Co., mils at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
THE WOODS wen *Poct™ ‘ncuding “TODAY.” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 








TIMBER TAX CASE BEFORE BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—The question 
whether lumbermen who in making their income 
tax returns for 1917 included the increment in 
stumpage as part of invested capital should be 
penalized when they merely followed the advice 
of eminent counsel, given in good faith, was pre- 
sented today to the board of appeal and review 
of the bureau of internal revenue. 

The Weed Lumber Co. of California, a Long- 
Bell company, was one of the concerns which 
followed the advice of Attorney Hagerman, of 
Kansas City, and presented its return for 1917 
in this form. 

Mr. Hagerman advised his lumber clients at 
the time that the interpretation placed on in- 
vested capital by the Treasury Department was 
not correct. The department took the position 
that in figuring stumpage value the law required 
that only the original cost should be covered as 
invested capital. Lumber companies which had 
purchased stumpage years before at, say, $2 per 
thousand feet which had meanwhile increased 
in value to, say, $6, were advised by Mr. Hag- 
erman to include the increment in value as in- 
vested capital. 

It developed when the accounts came to be 
audited that those lumber concerns which had 
followed Mr. Hagerman’s advice were held to 
have violated the rules and regulations and to 
be subject to a penalty of 5 percent, plus 1 
percent a month on the amount they overstated 
their invested capital. 

The question under discussion today was 
whether the lumbermen should be penalized 
under the circumstances outlined above. The 
Weed Lumber Co. case was used as a test. Mr. 
Hagerman, Judge B. Parker and L. C. Boyle 
represented the Weed company. 

The significant development is that Mr. Hag- 
erman’s plan for making returns for 1917 was 
for the express purpose of precipitating a test 
of the law and in this arrangement he had the 
cooperation of the Department of Justice. Offi- 
cials of the Department of Justice agreed with 
Mr. Hagerman that the plan outlined was the 
correct way in which to raise this question. 


The specific question new is whether the Weed 
company under the circumstances would be tech- 
nically subject to the penalty and whether in 
following competent legal advice the company 
was negligent in making its 1917 return. All 
other lumber companies who made capital in- 
vestment returns on the same basis, of course, 
are equally interested. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who is here on other matters, attended the 
hearing. G. W. Ward, of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, and R. M. Rickey, of the 
Southern Pine Association, also were present. 

The matter was taken under advisement by 
the board. 





USELESS EMPLOYEES DISCHARGED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—As a result of 
an investigation made on the Pacific coast, 
Admiral Benson, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, has given orders for the dis- 
charge of 369 employees whose services are de- 
clared to be unnecessary and whose salaries ag- 
gregate $600,000 a year. 

The investigation was made by a representa- 
tive of the board, following intimations that a 
movement was under foot to mulet Uncle Sam 
of millions of dollars worth of surplus steel 
and other property on the west Coast belong- 
ing to the shipping board. Admiral Benson de- 
termined to send an investigator to the Coast 
to look into the matter, and directed him while 
there to reorganize the working force of the 
board. The investigator found ‘‘an amazing 
number’’ of useless employees and chopped off 
heads right and left. 

Surplus property offered for sale on the west 
Coast is valued at $20,000,000. The highest 
bid received was less than $8,000,000. The re- 
port reaching the board here was that certain 








parties were in a plot to secure this property 
for even less than the $8,000,000 bid. All bids 
have been rejected and efforts will be made 
to sell the surplus material under a new plan 
that will give the Government a return propor- 
tionate to value. 


WARNS AGAINST CUBAN SHIPMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25——A warning has 
been issued by the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce against the indiscriminate shipping of 
goods to Cuban ports. Congestion at the port of 
Havana is said to be unabated. The moratorium 
prohibiting the withdrawal until Dec. 1 of more 
than 10 percent of the checking deposits in the 
banks is said to constitute a just cause for the 
exercising of care in the forwarding of exports. 
While stating that contracts should not be re- 
pudiated, the bureau adds that the wishes of the 
consignee should be consulted. 





SELLING HOUSING PROJECTS 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 25—The United 
States Shipping Board is arranging to sell all 
housing projects in which it holds the capital 
stock. The original construction cost of thirty- 
one projects was about sixty-eight million 
dollars. A considerable part of this property 
already has been disposed of. 





THE TRADE IN RAILROAD MATERIAL 


Altho the business in lumber originating with 
the railroads can not be said to be large in 
volume, still it is one of the principal features 
at this time in the Douglas fir and southern pine 
trade. This business so far has been restricted 
to maintenance of way lumber, timbers, framing 
stock ete., and good sized quantities of such ma- 
terial have been bought during the last several 
weeks; but orders for car material have not yet 
materialized in the volume expected, ehiefly on 
account of financial conditions. Under the re- 
cently enacted Transportation Act, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was instructed to 
create a revolving fund to assist the railroads 
in financing the reconstruction of their proper- 
ties. The provision is, however, that the rail- 
rgads can draw against the revolving fund for 
only a certain percentage of the money re- 
quired for such purposes, and that they must 
raise the balance independently at not more 
than 7 percent. Under the present financial 
condition it is, as is well known, practically im- 
possible to secure money at that interest rate, 
and this fact restricts their purchases. 

However, the result of the recent freight and 
passenger rate increases will be a _ gradual 
strengthening of the railroads’ financial posi- 
tion; hence lumbermen catering to the railroads 
consider prospects very bright for an early tre- 
mendous expansion in business from that source. 
It is generally felt that with the passing of a 
few more months the financial situation in its 
general aspects will undergo a decided change 
for the better, which will give an impetus to 
business in all lines. With money easier, the 
railroads are expected to proceed promptly in 
that reconstruction of their properties which is 
so necessary for a return to normal transporta- 
tion, and to give immediate attention to their 
car requirements. It is estimated that so far 
only one-fifth of the bad order cars have been 
repaired, because they could not be spared from 
service. In the meanwhile, very few new cars 
have been constructed, but the car building 
companies look for an early increase in this 
activity as soon as conditions become more 
favorable. 

Altho no plans of such nature have been an- 
nounced by the railroads so far, it is understood 
that they are contemplating large extensions of 
their various systems immediately after the re- 
construction of their present properties has been 
completed. This has led many lumbermen to 
believe that unusually good business will be 
forthcoming from railroad sources, perhaps for 
the next five years. 
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TAX EXEMPTION HELPS SHIP BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—A statement 
issued by the United States Shipping Board 
shows that American companies are taking ad- 
vantage of Section 23 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, which exempts from excess profits taxes 
earnings of ships in foreign trade which are 
reinvested in American shipping. Construction 
of thirty-one ships, aggregating 355,000 dead- 
weight tons, have been approved under the 
terms of Section 23. Thirty of the vessels are 
tankers valued at upward of $60,000,000. 

Since the electric drive has proved a distinct 
success on battleships, Admiral Benson has de- 
termined to equip ten large freighters with this 
form of motive power. Tests made on the 
steamer Eclipse have come up to expectations. 
The installation of electrical apparatus on the 
other vessels will be pushed rapidly. This is 
one of the developments of the fuel situation. 
High cost and scarcity of fuel oil are largely 
responsible for the decision to try: the electrical 
drive on large cargo ships. 


TERMINALS FAVOR RAILROADS 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 25.—The Inland 
Waterways Division (Mississippi-Warrior Ser- 
vice) of the War Department has filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion against all interested rail carriers, demand- 
ing that the same switching and other charges 
be applied at terminals to traffic handled by the 
waterways as are applied to that handled by 
the railroads. The complaint states that the 
rail carriers have been charging a higher scale 
of rates on traffic handled by the waterways 





An inspection of articles made of lum- 
ber which are sold in all department 
stores can be recommended for jaded 
lumbermen. For example, not long ago 
in a Chicago department store there was 
observed a small clothesline reel made 
from less than one foot of lumber, board 
measure. The retail price of this was 
only 29 cents. Another handy little 
article made from a piece of lumber 
14x8—16 inches was a bread cutting 
board. It retailed for only $1.35. 











than is applied on rail traffic at the same des- 
tinations. 

In a letter of transmittal accompanying the 
complaint, Theodore Brent, civilian’ director of 
the Mississippi-Warrior Service, says: 

‘¢There is here an opportunity for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to create a basis 
which shall be of lasting public value and 
which shall have in it the elements of exact 
justice to both the rail and water carriers, 
which might not be secured were the matter of 
divisions to be left open to the play of com- 
petitive forces necessarily involved in a refer- 
ence of the matter to adjustment on the basis 
of individual self interest.’’ 


COMMISSION ACTS IN TWO CASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26—The minimum 
weight applicable on shipments of shingles in 
carloads from the head of the lakes, Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., to eastern destina- 
tions during the period May 4 to Aug. 21, 1916, 
were found unreasonable by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in an opinion handed down 
today in Docket No. 10,540—Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association vs. Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. et al. 

At the time in question, a flat 36,000-pound 
minimum was applied on shingles east of Duluth 
and Superior. This the commission holds was 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the 
graduated carload minimum weights established 
Aug. 21, 1916. 

The commission states that the record does 
not warrant an award of reparation and the 


proceeding will be assigned for further hearing 
for the purpose of developing the actual loading 
of the shipments by complainant’s members and 
whether those members paid and bore, the 
charges. 

In a formal opinion in No. 10,839—A. W. 
Booth & Bro. vs. Southern Railway Co. et al.— 
the commission makes an award of $11.72, with 
interest, to be paid by the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. 


LUMBER MOVEMENT ACCELERATED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26—During the 
week of Oct. 9 the railroads of the country 
loaded or received from connections 62,127 cars 
of forest products, compared with 61,758 ears 
during the same week of 1919. 

The figures by regions follow: 


Eastern 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central western 
Southwestern 


AUTHORIZES LUMBER RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—Fourth Section 
Order No. 7,736 issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorizes railroads that are parties 
to F. L. Speiden’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 322, to estab- 
lish rates on lumber and articles taking the same 
rates or arbitraries higher from Memphis to St. 
Louis and East St. Louis, for Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy delivery, the same as the rates main- 
= on the same articles for delivery on other 

nes. 


RECONSIGNING AND EMBARGOES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—The Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., of New Orleans, has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint 
against the Director General, as agent, et al., seek- 
ing $6,392 reparation with interest on shipments 
of lumber between Nov. 5, 1917, and Jan. 11, 1918, 
from Mississippi points to interstate destinations 
in the North and East. Shipments were originally 
billed to Meridian, Miss., or Jackson, Tenn., and 
within the time required by the tariffs for recon- 
signment, notices were given the Mobile & Ohio 
agent. The Mobile & Ohio, according to complain- 
ant, refused and neglected to forward shipments 
promptly; giving as the reason for such failure 
the existence of certain embargoes, the alleged ef- 
fect of which was to prevent the acceptance of 
shipments for transportation beyond Meridian and 
Jackson. Complainant declares that there was no 
tariff authority for refusal to reconsign shipments 
to embargoed territory and that the notices or re- 
quests were in strict conformity to existing tariffs. 


DISMISSES TWO LUMBER CASES 


WASHINGTON,. D. C., Oct. 25.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed in a formal 
opinion Docket No. 11,138—J. R. Wheler Co. vs. 
New York Central Railroad Co. et al. The case 
involved the reasonableness of demurrage charges 
at Ashtabula, Ohio, on lumber from Alberta, Va. “ 
which the commision finds were legally a i 


VENEERS 


AND 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 





Brand to 
ie to —— 


Peerless 


— = — 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards anteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight ouvaal car- 
po or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
hingles and Posts. 
in ok, Tag iemipek fan Bak Bark. ‘Aloe losding 
manufacturers of Rotary Cat Veneers. 
The Methionine Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


ey Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


DRY HARDWOODS 
BIRCH SOFT MAPLE 
a6 Ge. 0 Com. wet 





SOFT ELM 
1 Car 4/4 No. 1 C. & B. 
ASH ROCK ELM 
/4 No. 3 Com. 2 Cars 8/4 No. 2 C. & B. 
DRY SOFTWOODS 
HEMLOCK 5 Cars 2x6-—2x10—2x12 


19 Gary 0/4 No. 8 1 Car 24-18" No. 2 
2 Cars 2x6—I0 to 16’ Mer. 
PLANING MILL a 


$2”—4’ Lath—Hemlock, Pine, Tam 
W. OG. Shingl wer ~ a te Butt 


Write or Wire for Prices 

















and not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The commission also has formally dismissed No. 
11,066—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. et al., 
holding that the charges on a carload of lumber 
shipped from Stephens, Ark., to Jonesboro, Ark., 
reconsigned to Dupo, Ill., and again reconsigned to 
Greensburg, Ind., were not unreasonable. 


BRITISH STRIKE BOOSTS OCEAN RATES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—The effects of the 
British coal strike upon American shipping are 
becoming apparent. With the prospect that the 
strike may last there has been a tendency to in- 
crease charter rates. The Shipping Board is of- 
fered more coal for export than can be taken care 
of at the moment. Another result of the strike is 
that a good deal of the idle tonnage is being put 
into service. 


Durine the first eight months of the present 
year the United States exported, to all coun- 
tries, a total of 1,150 locomotives. ‘This is 200 
more than for the entire year 1919, and almost 
twice as many as were normally exported prior 
to the war. 
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Complete Stocks of 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 
Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 


L Wausau. Wisconsin 
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{ Nashville 


Hardwood Flooring Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


HARDWOOD 552 HARDWOOD 


LUMBER_* _— Fl saan amatArea 


| So28 South Moy Morgan Son St uae CHICAGO) 
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In Stockh— 
Veneered 


Panels 


DOWELS 


Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869, 














For Quick Sale farowsov: 


This stock is 
from four 

lo eight 
months on 
sticks, 


15M’ 8/4 Black =, Log Run 
5 cars 4/4 Red Oak, F. A. S. 
8 cars 4/4 Red Oak, Ne. ic. 
3 cars 4/4 Red Oak, No. 2 C. 
3 cars 4/4 Red Oak, ~ 3 C. 
3 cars 4/4 White Oak, A. S. 
2 cars 4/4 White Oak, No. 1c. 
2cars 4/4 Red & Sap Gum, 
No. 2C. & B. 


n Any reasonable amount of wagon 
We: Wa t stock, poles 2x4x4x4x12’ Reaches: 
to Buy—  3x4x910—12", Bolters 3%sx4!x4° 
both No. 1 and 2 grades. 


Red Oak Company, Inc. 


Mills: Manufacturers 
Tribbett, Redwood, Allen, A ; 
iss. Dien, La. Vicksburg, Miss. 








“RIB LAKE HEMLOCK” 


Girch) 


“NORTHERN HARDWOODS” 


Produced by the most modern Saw Mill inWisconsin. Well 
assorted stock of lumber on hand at the present time. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co., Wisccnsin 








REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Svecialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

ASSWOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring. 
— Doors, Blinds, Window we? Mouldin, 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and Idaho ais Pine w { 


direct shipment from Idaho. 











Northern Hardwoods 


We guarantee on the following 
Northern ardweoaa, aul of which is bone dry: 


6 cars 4/4 fe. ' and fe. 2 Com. Birch 


neel. 
and No. 2 i Hard Maple 
& Btr. Hard Maple 

& Btr. Hard Maple 


LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 








BROKER EXPECTS MILLMAN TO WARM UP 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—When Monte 
Rich, of Minneapolis, uncorked the phials of 
pessimism at the wholesalers’ luncheon two 
weeks ago, and incidentally stirred up John 
Buchanan, of the North End Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, he had no idea of letting slip the leash 
on a local lumberman poet. But he did it, just 
the same. One of the interested and amused 
spectators of the verbal encounter was C. C. 
Crow, the versatile manager of the Portland 
office of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., widely 
known as the author of the car shortage verses 
entitled, ‘‘In 1970.’’ As poet lariat of the 
J. E,. Morris Co., Mr. Crow had indited some 
lines to Mr. Buchanan, entitling them— 


THE BROKER’S REWARD 
A lumber broker died one day 
Of modesty, ’tis said; 
And his soul was half way down to hell 
Before they pronounced him dead. 


He walked right up the or aaa street 
And opened the.red-hot gate. 

And the dev ‘il said, “Where the hell have you been; 
Why, you’re about two years late.” 


“IT know I am,” the broker replied, 
As he mopped away the sweat, 
“But I couldn’t come two years ago; 
There were some I hadn’t skinned yet.’ 


“But now I stand before you, 
And I feel I’ve earned my pay, 
And if you'll just listen a moment 
I’ll tell you in what way.” 


He then unfolded the tale of his life 
And the business he’d been in, 

Whilst the devil sat and shook his head 
And stroked his hoary chin. 


om unabashed he told him 
Of the things that he had done, 
Till at last he mentioned selling 
Some cull boards for number one. 


“That’s enough,” cried the devil, raising his hand. 
“I believe your story is true 
And I’ve got some sawmill men down here 
That I’m going to let handle you.’ 


“I'll have you put in the fiery lake. 

Where the flames are so hot they’re green, 
And I’ll let the gang stand on the bank 

And spray you with gasoline.” 


The broker shook the devil’s hand, 
For he couldn’t conceal his joy: 
You’re treating me awfully doggone nice 
And I want to thank you, old boy.” 


“The thing that’s about to happen to me 
Will be history without exception ; 
"Twill be the first time the millmen have ever ac- 
corded 
A broker a warm reception.” 


ADJUSTS TRANSIT MILLING CHARGES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—In a supple- 
mental opinion in docket No. 9945—Mercantile 
Lumber Co. et al. vs. Illinois Central Railroad 
Co., Director General as agent et al—the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission today extended 
the finding of undue prejudice outlined in its 
original report to country mills located on the 
Fernwood & Gulf Railroad, Kenwood & Eastern 
Railroad, Kentwood, Greensburg & Southwest- 
ern Railroad, Liberty-White Railroad, Natchez 
Columbia & Mobile Railroad, and New Orleans, 
Natalbany & Natchez Railway, all of which con- 
nect with the Illinois Central at points south of 
Brookhaven, Mich. 

The commission likewise held that the undue 
prejudice found to exist against complainants’ 
mills is not shown to have resulted in damage 
to them. The prayer for reparation therefore, 
is denied. In its original report the commission 
found that the maintenance by the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads 
of a transit charge of 2 cents a 100 pounds on 
lumber originating on their lines and on the 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, and dressed in 
transit at Jackson or Brookhaven, Miss., while 
no charge was made by them on lumber orig- 
inating on the Mississippi Central, New Orleans, 
Great Northern and Alabama & Vicksburg roads 
and dressed at the same points was unduly 
prejudicial to the country mills located on the 
roads first named. The carriers complied with 
the findings of the commission by making the 
charge uniform on these roads. On rehearing. 
shippers on short lines connecting at Brook- 
haven intervened and the commission has now 
extended its ruling to include them. 





Petitions for Federal Receiver 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 25.—A petition asking 
for the appointment of a receiver for the Miller- 
Link Lumber Co., of Orange, was filed in the 
Federal district court for the eastern district 
of Texas, Oct. 22, by the Bank of Lafourche, 
Huma, La., and the First National Bank, of 
Hattiesburg, Miss. The petition also asks that 
an injunction restraining the defendant from 
disposing of any part of the assets. Joc 
Miller, vice president Miller-Link Lumber Co., 
admitted all allegations and said that it would 
be for the best interest of all concerned for the 
receiver to be appointed. 

A receiver for the defendant company was 
appointed several weeks ago by the district 
court at Orange, but the Texas court receiver 
has no jurisdiction over the company’s holdings 
in Louisiana. Inasmuch as the plaintiffs hold 
unpaid notes against the Miller-Link Lumber 
Co., the petition recites, and in that the com- 
pany, under the present status, is on the verge of 
insolvency, it can be saved from such insolvency 
only by the appointment of a receiver whose 
jurisdiction will take in the Louisiana prop- 
erty of the defendant. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Co., the petition says 
in reviewing its financial status, 

Owns and holds a large amount of merchantable 
timber and timber lands in Orange, Newton and 
Jasper counties, Texas, and Calcasieu and Boure- 
gard parishes, Louisiana, and owns and operates 
sawmills at Orange, Texla and Lemonville and 
owns trams and logging roads, lumber camps, com- 
missaries, teams, wagons, cars and engines in 
Texas and Louisiana, and, on the — ys = 
formation that said property and assets of 
defandant have a value of $3,000,000 and TMabilt. 
ties, exclusive of capital stock, valued at $1,750,- 
000, consisting of about $50, 000 in accounts pay- 
able, and the remainder in short time promissary 
negotiable notes peyabie ih to x held by banks upon 
all of which notes iller is the endorser; that 
said notes are maturing daily, that at the present 
time a large number are overdue and that for the 
lack of funds payment has been refused by the 
defendant. 


The capital stock of the defendant company, 
the petition further recites, is $500,000, of 
which nine-tenths is owned by L. Miller. The 
recent death of Oscar S. Tam, who for a year 
was manager of the company, coupled with the 
fact that L. Miller i is not now actively engaged 
in the company’s business, and other reasons 
assigned, has left the firm without an _ ex- 
perienced manager, and the company, for lack 
of an experienced manager and for other rea- 
sons, is unable to secure financial assistance. 


Pointing out thruout the petition just how 
the appointment of a receiver to the company 
would save the company from insolvency, the 
petition argues that L. Miller’s $500,000 worth 
of insurance, by reason of the present financial 
status of the company, stands in a way of be- 
ing canceled for nonpayment of premiums, and 
that his $1,000,000 in property stands in a 
way to be attached for payment of obligations. 


Federal Receivers Appointed 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 26.—Federal Judge 
Estes today ’ appointed George W. Brown, of 
Beaumont, and J. O. Sims, of Orange, co- 
receivers for all the properties of the Miller- 
Link Lumber Co. Mr. Sims was up to the pres- 
ent time receiver thru appointment by the State 
court, but this receivership will be vacated. 
Mr. Sims has continued to operate the mills 
and it is understood that this policy will be con- 
tinued by the Federal receivers. In presenting 
the petition to Judge Estes in Texarkana, John 
M. Conley, attorney for the Plaintiffs, carried 
with him bonds for the receivers, resulting in 
their qualifying immediately, and they are now 
in possession of the property. 

Mr. Brown is vice president and cashier of 
the Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. of Beaumont. 
Practically all of the $1,750,000 owed by the 
company is due to banks. 
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BUFFALONIANS AID UNIVERSITY 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 26.—The University of 
Buffalo campaign to raise $5,000,000 was carried 
thru successfully and the amount raised was con- 
siderably in excess. The lumber committee, headed 
by M. M. Wall, raised about $160,000, or more 
than the quota. The largest lumber subscriptions 
were those of Ganson Depew and the Beaver 
Board companies, each for $25,000. Subscriptions 
for $5,000 came from Atlantic Lumber Co. and 
Hugh McLean and wife. G. H. H. Hills gave 
$3,333. Those giving $2,000 were A. J. Elias and 
wife, Hurd Bros. F. T. Sullivan and wife, T. Sulli- 
van & Co., Wall Bros., Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling 
and R. F. and A. W. Kreinheder. Among the 
subscribers of $1,000 were the Buffalo Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, G. Elias, the A. G. Hauenstein 
Lumber Co., W. W. Reilley, Nelson S. Taylor, Or- 
son E. Yeager, Fred A. Lehr, Huntington & Finke; 
Horace F. Taylor, Iroquois Door Co. and R. Laid- 
law Lumber Co. 

Canisius College has raised $1,000,000 by a 
subscription campaign. Among subscribers were 
Brady Bros., North Tonawanda, $3,000; Wall 
Bros. and Montgomery Bros. & Co., $2,000; Yeager 
Lumber Co, and Zimmerman Lumber Co., $1,000. 


-NEW YARD FOR MICHIGAN CITY 


Michigan City, Ind., will have another lumber 
and coal company in operation at an early date. 
Articles of incorporation for the Pioneer Lumber 
& Coal Co. are being filed with the Secretary of 
State, by Charles E. Foster, of Valparaiso, and 
James H. Lang and Walter S. Kaehler, of Chi- 
cago. These are owners of half a dozen retail 
yards in Indiana, and in addition operate a whole- 
sale lumber business with offices at 20 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, under the name of the Chi- 
cago Lumber Sales Co. 

The incorporators have secured the site of the 
old A. R. Colborn Lumber Co., the pioneer yard 
of Michigan City, and their plans contemplate im- 
provements which will make the yard one of the 
best in northern Indiana. Operations are expected 
to be begun before thevfirst of the year. In fact, 
the material for the construction of sheds and 
other necessary buildings has already been ordered 
and the work of erecting them will be begun at 
once. 

There are five partners in this chain of line 
yards, the three named and L. C. Boyle, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., attorney for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and W. EB. Farman, 
manager of the Goodyear Lumber Co., New York. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 








The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is 
quiet, and the tendency is toward lower levels. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have a moderate amount of business, with prospect 
for a fair winter demand. Door factories in the 
Bay counties district have had a slight curtail- 
ment in business. Finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills are 
curtailing production considerably owing to lack 
of demand in the East. Sash and door cut stock 
sales are light. Pine box production is keeping up 
well, as the heavy crop of oranges will require 
great quantities. The car supply is fair. 
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Ixcepting orders for storm sash there is but 
little new business coming in. In the absence of 
consuming demand, because of practical suspension 
of house building, retailers are not disposed to 
stock up, especially with inventory taking but a 
few weeks away. Most plants are running along 
on a greatly reduced basis, some scaling their 
forces down to a skeleton and operating but five 
days a week. To say that no material improve- 
ment is likely until building revives is merely to 
restate a well worn truism, yet it tells the whole 
story. 

Window glass continues scarce, at least in the 
sizes most called for. The Syracuse (N. Y.) Glass 
Co. says: “Jobbers are getting glass from the 
manufacturers very slowly, and difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient stock of the most used sizes is 
experienced. The general outlook is against any 
price reduction for some time to come. Acceptance 
of this patent fact will save wear and tear on the 
ouija board.” 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
report conditions still quiet. There is some reces- 
‘sion in prices following the movement of the lumber 
market, but it has not served to stimulate buying 
as yet. The country building situation is some- 
what better, however, owing to improvement in 
the supply of cement, and this should react in 
favor of the sash and door market soon, 

Current business both in specials and in yard 
stock is light with Kansas City (Mo.) plants, but 
‘with the back orders is large enough to keep most 
of the plants running on practically full time. 
The prices made October 1 are expected to be main- 
tained for at least the remainder of the year, both 
in straight wood and glazed stock. While business 
is light now, sales managers without exception are 
expecting a heavy spring demand and look for 
considerable business to be placed early. 

Some ‘of the millwork establishments in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, are fairly busy, while others report 
rather slow trade. Concerns with a small number 
of employees are the busiest at this time. Prices 
for millwork and doors have been reduced in sym- 
pathy with the reduction in wholesale prices. 








“GEORGE W. KELLY, JR., lumberman of the 
Guests River district in Wise County, Va., died 
at his home on Oct. 22 at the age of 54 after 
a long illness. A widow and two sons survive. 


JOSEPH C. RUSSELL, retired lumberman, 
died at his home in Louisville, Ky., recently 
at the age of 84. Mr. Russell was for years con- 
nected with the R. B. Cotter Lumber Co., and 
the Von Behren-Russell Lumber Co. He is 
survived by a daughter, one son and two 
brothers. 


WILLIAM H. a ger gpenany F died at Brem- 
erton, Wash., on Oct. 15, aged 6 He was born 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and ane by way of 
Cape Horn to the Pacific Coast in 1876. In 
1883 he established the first shingle mill oper- 
ated by machinery on Puget Sound, it is claimed, 
the plant being known as the Merriweather & 
Fredericks mill. This mill cut the first Puget 
Sound shingles sent East and from it also went 
the first shipment of Puget Sound shingles to 
the Hawaiian Islands. This initial cargo went 
by scow from Seattle to Tacoma and thence by 
steamer. Mr. Fredericks was well known among 
lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest in the 
early days. 


JOHN A SPALDING, for many years repre- 
sentative of B. Foss & Co., of Bay City. 

ich., in the ‘Philadelphia territory, died on 
Oct. 8, at Nashua, N. H., at the age of 79. Mr. 
Spalding was known to many as the contribu- 
tor of the ‘Musings of an Old Time Sales- 
man’”’ to the lore of the trade. A few years 
ago he retired from active business, and shortly 
afterward left Philadelphia for Nashua. ° 


MRS. ANNA J. WHEELER, widow of Robert 
B. Wheeler, who acquired fame and a fortune 
in the wholesale lumber business in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Philadelphia, died Oct. 22 at 
Atlantic City, N. J., after a prolonged illness. 
One son, R. Clement Wheeler, of Atlantic City, 
survives. 


ELISHA S. WILLIAMS, vice president of the 
United States Rubber Co., died in New York 
City on Oct. 8. Mr. Williams was at one time 
the Chicago manager of the Revere Rubber 
Co., and later the general sales agent and then 
president of that company. When the company 
was purchased by the United States Rubber Co. 
in 1910, Mr. Williams was elected president of 
the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., the me- 
chanical and tire end of the business. In 1915 
he became vice president of the parent com- 
pany and was president of the several subsid- 
iary companies. 


OFFERS GOOD SITES FOR PLANTS 


Wi_mineton, DEv., Oct. 25.—An interesting 
brochure on the industrial advantages of Hope- 
well, Va., has just been published by the du- 
Pont Chemical Co., of Wilmington, Del., which 
has in hand the development of that section. 
The change of Hopewell from a munition plant 
into a location of peace time industries, in 
which twenty-three substantial, progressive 
firms have taken plant sites, has been accom- 
plished in a year. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment and one whose details will be of value to 
every manufacturer who is thinking of a new 
location. The brochure tells a story in pic- 
tures of Hopewell’s wharves, broad gage 
trackage, its salaried fire department, its com- 
missary store, attractive houses, hotel, club, 
recreation fields, and the development of those 
manufactures already located there. This lat- 
ter feature is well treated; for by several ex- 
amples it clearly shows the manner in which 
the various buildings already erected were con- 
verted to the peculiar needs of several indus- 
tries. 

The book is very well printed, and its diseus- 
sion of some of the present day problems in 
manufacture is to be commended. It is also 
a convincing piece of literature on the many 
advantages of the Hopewell section and justi- 
fies its title, ‘‘ Hopewell—America’s Greatest 
Industrial Opportunity.’’ 








Acorn Brand 


“America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


THE above plant maintains but 


manufacture. Everywhere “Acorn 
Brand” is recognized as the best 
Oak Flooring money can buy. 


Nashville Hardwood 


Main Office 
and Mills, 


one standard of quality in its 


Send us vour inquiries and orders 
Sor immediate needs. 
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St. Francis Delta 


Hardwoods am... 


We sell only lumber cut from. our own 
timber and manufactured in our own saw 
mills. This means uniformity on all orders. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
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Cottonwood 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Kansas City;Mo. 
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We ship by rail or cargo 


UR lumber has a character 

of its own, is perfectly 
milled, uniformly graded and 
offers dealers the best buy on 
the East Coast. Your custom- 
ers will be delighted with the 


natural qualities of our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


Give it a trial today. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Good 
Stock -@S= 
And fast in filling orders for 


Doskeee" Hs Long Leaf 
nd Ties in Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Led., "text" 


ar TIMBERS 


WHITE. 
OAK 
For all. kinds of Construction purposes. 
-Also -POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Ce. 


.: PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are ‘‘standard equipment’’ in the service 

“Modern Bunga- 


ical, sui to any climate; either book postpaid 
$1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
erica, Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





An interesting exposition 


Australian Government to Run Mills 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Sept. 15.—The Fed- 
eral Government has made up its mind to go in 
for saw milling. For many years now the govern- 
ments of New South Wales and Western Australia 
have had their own milling plants, and they have 
always asserted that they are most profitable 
affairs. The present very high cost of timber and 
the ever growing quantity of it required by the 
Federal departments has, it is said, driven the 
Government to look round for suitable proposi- 
tions so that it can be less dependent on private 
sawmillers and the “whims” of lumber importers, 
The Government has now announced that it has 
concluded negotiations for the acquisition of 10,- 
000 acres of freehold timber lands in Queensland 
and the rights over an additional 7,380 acres and 
three milling plants. The price paid is $1,100,000, 
half in cash, half in war bonds. It is estimated 
that there is on one property alone 47,700,000 feet 
of pine, 54,000,000 feet of hardwood and 27,500,- 
000 feet of scrub wood (i. e., unclassified woods). 
A second property has been acquired of 10,412 
acres upon which there is a sawmilling plant. This 
proposition also comprises a big lumber yard in 
Brisbane, where there are joinery works, office etc. 
The timber on this area is estimated at 50,000,000 
feet of pine and 7,000,000 feet of scrub wood. This 
proposition includes milling machinery, railway 
sidings, traction engines, rolling stock and teams, 
everything required for immediate production. The 
price for this property is $1,250,000, half in cash, 
half in bonds. The Government say that upon the 
lumber they will produce from these properties 
they will save $2,500,000 on the pine alone and 
$1,000,000 on the hardwoods. The Repatriation 
Department, which is using up immense quantities 
of timber in its homes and industries scheme for 
the returned soldiers, estimates it will require 
6,000,000 feet of hardwood in Queensland, New 
South Wales and Victoria, and 18,000,000 feet of 
pine each year for some time. 

This timber move on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not viewed complacently by the Queens- 
land State Government and there are threats in 
the air that an attempt will be made to either 
block it or greatly impede its operations. The 
Queensland State Government is in type about as 
near to Soviet rule as Australia has yet experi- 
enced. It is a Government of extremists, and it 
has done many audacious things, but whether it is 
merely frothing at being forestalled or really in 
earnest to fight the higher authority remains to 
be seen. In these things the Commonwealth pre- 
vails when tests are made in the law courts. 


The Forestry Movement in Australia 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Aug. 31.—For- 
estry matters are engaging the minds of many 
official men in Australia at. present. Very full re- 
ports of the forestry conference in London recently 
have been published in Australian papers, and the 
dominant feature of this conference and the one 
held a little time ago in Tasmania is the sentiment 
for the conservation of the forests rather than 
their exploitation by sawmillers, or, at any rate, 
only so much exploitation as seems necessary ac- 
cording to the opinions of the various men in 
charge of the Government’s forest departments, 


With the abnormal demand for lumber on every . 


hand this preservation of forest resources hardly 
seems the right sort of policy for the times, but the 
wants of posterity are held to be more worthy of 
consideration than the wants of people today. 
That posterity might evolve some better and even 
cheaper material for putting a roof over its head 
does not seem to occur to those who run to ex- 
tremes in these nationalization schemes, and in 
many instances forests encumber ground that 
might become even more valuable to the world for 
corn growing etc. 

Queensland has made up its mind to get expert 
knowledge concerning American milling methods. 
She wants her forests to yield the maximum of 
benefit with the minimum of labor and cost, and so 
she has appointed a returned soldier, C. R. Patter- 
son, as engineer of forest service, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Swain, Director of Forests. Mr. Pat- 
terson is to sail for America on Sept. 22, going 
direct to Seattle, and will visit various lumbering 
camps to investigate modern logging methods. He 
will be attached to the School of Forestry and 
Lumbering, University of Seattle. He has had an 
interesting career as a student in forestry en- 
gineering, and was selected from a large number 
of applicants. The policy of the Queensland For- 
estry Department is not to import forestry en- 
gineers but to secure qualified Australians and to 
send them to the United States to secure the latest 
ideas in forestry service. 


The great demand for building lumber in the 
eastern States of Australia, which Western Aus- 
tralia is quite unable to cope with owing to ap 
inadequate shipping service, has led to quite s 
boom in milling in Queensland and Tasmania, tho 
in both these States the forestry departments keep 
a strong hand on production and limit both areas 
and periods in leases and permits. Lumber is sell. 
ing at enormous prices in the big cities, and peo- 
ple seem quite disposed to pay it. The trouble is 
to get it when you want it and in the full quan. 
tities, and to be certain of the price, for what is 
quoted today will probably have been advanced 
very appreciably tomorrow. Shorter hours are 
always creeping into the industry, and ever more 
wages. Awarded no later than May last a cer- 
tain wage, the workers in the timber industry have 
by pressure and threat succeeded in pushing that 
wage farther up, and still they clamor for more. 
Not five years ago one of their Parliamentary mem- 
bers said that the workers aimed at £1 per day. 
Most of them have got it now and have set their 
eyes on a new star—f2 per day—and in Sydney 
the gas workers have lodged a claim for just that 
amount. Apparently the idea is that if capita) 
can be harassed and handicapped it will give up 
the ghost and leave the world to the workers. 


ie e ° ° 
The Finnish Timber Situation 

Sales of Finnish timber this year have not come 
up to expectations, reports Consul Leslie A. Davis 
from Helsingfors, Finland, to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
He says in his communication : 

The market at present (September) is quiet and 
the exports are rather small. Great Britain has 
not taken as much as was expected, owing to the 
lack there of skilled labor and capital for the 
building industry. France also, owing to_ eco- 
nomic difficulties, has not been able to rebuild the 
devastated regions on a large scale. Furthermore, 
that country has found it advantageous to buy Ger- 
man and Austrian timber products, which, owing 
to their inferior quality and to the rate of ex- 
change, are cheaper than the Finnish products 
Belgium is completely out of the market. Some 
small contracts have been concluded in Denmark. 
but the only country except England where good 
sales have been made is the Netherlands, which has 
purchased considerable spruce timber. 

During this shipping season about 370,000 stand 
ards of timber have been sold, to which there 
should be added 200,000 standards which were sold 
last winter, making a total of 570,000 standards 
thus far this year, as compared with au 000 stand. 
ards in 1919 and 543,086 standards in 1913. There 
—, about 200,000 standards which are still un 


Shipments have been more regular this year 
owing largely to the decrease in freight rates 
They have amounted to about 350,000 standards 
this season. 

It is thought that prices will remain as high 
as they have been. There is a strong tendency to 
reduce production, owing to restrictions, new taxee 
and other difficulties, so that the production wil) 
probably be even less than it was last winter. 


. Review of Ocean Freight Market 


The steamer market continues exceedingly slow, 
due to the scarcity of coal in quantities for export, 
say Cornish & Co., New York ocean freight brokers, 
in their bulletin for Oct. 23. There is a limited 
inquiry for grain carriers for November and De- 
cember loading and a slightly improved demand for 
coal boats for forward loading, but freights of all 
other kinds are scarce. The supply of prompt 
boats is more than sufficient for current needs, and 
rates consequently are weak and unsettled. Rates 
for December loading are somewhat stronger. 

The sailing vessel market was quiet in all depart- 
ments, with only a limited general demand prevail- 
ing for tonnage. There are a few lumber and coa) 
freights offering to West India ports but return 
cargoes are scarce. South American and trans- 
atlantic freights of all kinds are few, and very 
little inquiry prevails for tonnage in any of the 
coasting trades. Rates are nominal and ample 
tonnage offers. 


Tie Shipments Feature Market 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 23.—Tie shipments to 
the United Kingdom are a feature of the cargo 
business here. This week the steamship Oity of 
Vancouver sailed from this port with about 3,000,- 
000 feet of ties for that destination, of which 
2,500,000 feet was loaded at the Bloedel Donovan 
docks, and 400,000 feet was taken from the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s docks. Both com- 
panies will make further United Kingdom tie ship- 
ments before the year ends. The year’s tie ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom will run between 
10,000,000 and 15,000,000 feet. 
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Timber Situation in Eastern Europe 
[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BUDAPEST, Hungary, Oct. 1.—As a result of the 
peace treaty the timber industry in eastern Europe 
has undergone a great change from its prewar 
status. Before the war the provinces of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire produced such large 
quantities of wood of all kinds that they supplied 
not only the requirements of the empire but also a 
great part of the timber needs of southern and 
western Europe. The famous Slavonian oak was 
an important article of export to England, 
France, Belgium and other countries, and the 
Transylvanian pine, which was produced in large 
quantities in the eastern part of Hungary, was 
exported on a large scale to the Mediterranean 
countries. 

The famous Slavonian oak forests now belong 
to Jugo-Slavia ; the great pine forests of Transyl- 
vania belong to Roumania; those of the northern 
part of Hungary belong to Czecho-Slovakia, and a 
great part of the mountain forests in the Tyrolean 
Alps belongs to Italy. What remains of the former 
monarchy, which before the war exported annually 
more than four million tons of hewn and sawn 
wood, is poor indeed in timber lands. Hungary 
has been especially hard hit by the peace treaty 
in this way, having lost 86 percent of its forests, 
so that there now is the greatest shortage within 
this country of wood of all kinds, even of fire- 
wood. 

Before the war there were a great number of 
timber manufacturing concerns, or ‘wood so- 
cieties,” in the different provinces, most of which. 
however, were headquartered in Budapest, and 
thus made this city the center of the east Euro- 
pean wood trade. A great number of these con- 
cerns were subsidiary to the Hungarian Holz Bank 
(Wood Bank). As a result of the peace treaty 
the properties of these various concerns were 
transferred, with the reallotment of territories, to 
other governments ; so it proved necessary to estab- 


winter loading for Adelaide is reported at $30 less 
5 percent, which is pretty well down to prewar 
rates. Good shipments are being made on old or- 
ders from Coast ports. There is an inquiry for 
4,000,000 feet of creosoted ties for South America. 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, is not 
placing much lumber business and inquiries are 
light. There are some inquiries for redwood ties 
for South America. The redwood mills are operat- 
ing on foreign orders for clear, redwood to be 
loaded as far ahead as March 1921. Redwood car- 
goes are moving to Australia. The bark Gladbrook 
has completed a cargo of nearly one million feet 
on Humboldt Bay. Bark Fort Laramie is loading 
a cargo of 1,000,000 feet here. The 6-masted sail- 
ing vessel City of Sydney is completing a shipment 
of 2,000,000 feet here. 





New Shipping Company Organized 

PENSACOLA, FLA,, Oct. 26.—A new shipping com¢ 
pany has been formed here with Paul P. Stewart as 
president, J. J. McCaskill as vice president and 
Gus Eitzen as secretary and treasurer. The pine 
and hardwood plant at the Pensacola Shipbuilding 
Co. will be the point of manufacture for the lumber 
which this firm announces that it is in the market 
for, and it is explained that the product will be 
marketed both foreign and home trade. Mr. Stew- 
art is president of the Pensacola Shipbuilding Co. 
Mr. Caskill is the owner of extensive timberlands, 
and Mr. BHitzen has been in the lumber exporting 
business for years and at present is connected with 
the Eitzen-Touart Co., which firm, it is announced, 
will market most of the finished product. The 
organization of this company is quite a departure 
in local pine and hardwood circles. It is explained 
that the company owns or controls its rail lines, 
its barges, its dredges and its loading cranes, and 
is prepared to go into business right away. An ap- 
plication will be made at once to the governor for 
articles of incorporation. 























A Device for aise Lumber in One of the Lumber Yards at hese London 








lish a new organization for the technical, commer- 
cial and financial administration of this important 
industry. With the assistance of Italian financiers 
there has now been founded the Foresta Society 
(Ltd.), with a capital of 100,000,000 lire, which 
has taken over the shares of the different European 
wood societies. The Foresta Society (Ltd.), there- 
fore, now is the holding company of forty-three 
wood producing enterprises, which are located in 
all the seven States succeeding the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire—that is, Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Italy. 
These forty-three enterprises represent the greater 
part of the wood production of eastern Europe, so 
that the Foresta Society (Ltd.) is now the leading 
corporation in the wood trade not only in eastern 
and central Europe but also in northern Africa. 

The railway situation in eastern Europe is still 
in the greatest chaos. There are neither wagons 
nor locomotives enough, so that freight traffic 
moves under enormous difficulties. But there is 
hope that before many more months have elapsed 
conditions will be much improved, which will have 
a tremendous effect on restoring the wood industry 
and trade of eastern Europe to the rank which it 
occupied before the war, when it was a factor on 
all European timber markets. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Catir., Oct. 23.—The export 
situation is very dull, as far as new business is 
concerned. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co., of this city, sold 3,500,000 feet during 
the week. Inquiries are being received, but in 
many cases seem to be only feelers. Foreign ex- 
change and foreign credits continue to be adverse 
and buyers are holding off until conditions im- 
prove. The decline in offshore freights is very 
marked, especially te the Orient. A charter for 





Sent fun British Columbia 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 23.—Lumber products 
exported from British Columbia in September 
were: 

Per SS. Wairuna, for Auckland, Wellington, Mel- 
bourne and Sydney: Box shooks, bundles 19,920; 
22,676 feet rough Douglas fir spars and timbers. 
Per SS. Babinda, for Valparaiso: 1,200 bundles 
box shooks; sixty-one bales wood pulp. Per SS. 
Niagara, for Sydney: 786 bundles shingles. Per 
SS. Monteagle, for Hong Kong: 836 pieces cedar 
bolts and timbers; 2,846 bales wood pulp. Per 
SS. Empress o Russia, for Hong Kong: 237 bales 
wood pulp. er SS. Coolcha, for Peru: 459,670 
feet rough fir lumber. Per barkentine Puako, for 
Sydney, Australia: 1,302,194 feet merchantable 
and clear lumber; 68,600 feet pickets; forty 
bundles shingles. oa 


Timber Tariff Into Palestine 


JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, Oct. 1.—In order that 
building materials may be more freely imported 
into Palestine an official customs notice has been 
given whereby timber, iron and steel, glass, bricks 
and cement may enter from foreign countries on a 
basis of a 3 percent ad valorem customs duty. 
This action has been taken because of the serious 
housing shortage in Palestine and the scarcity of 
all materials necessary for accelerating construc- 
tion, and the new tariff will remain in force until 
Aug. 31, 1922. The following items of wood will 
be admitted under this tariff: 

Hard or softwoods in the round, bulk, or sawn 
square for house building or structural purposes, 
including prepared joinery, such as doors and win- 
dows, with or without frames and the like, lath for 
blinds, palings, pickets, dressed or undressed, 
architraves, moldings and skirtings of any mate- 
rial, picture and room moldings, woodware for ve- 
hicles, wood (“all articles made of, not included 
élsewhere, whether — or wholly finished”). 

Storage, porterage.and municipal octroi dues are 
extra charges. 
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runs true to reputation. 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Kiln 


and Cypress 


Manufacturers of 


Dried N. C. Pine 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR > 





CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSE! 
Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD............ 52 Vanderbilt Ave., % % 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD...............--- Plattsburg, N. Y. 


SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Jo 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 














Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"Ricumonp.var 


We're On the Job, 


when it comes to getting out lumber 
that satisfies builders. Convince 
yourself by trying us on 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing; Long and 
Shortleal Yellow 1 Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 











A. T. Baker, 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


N.C. 
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Pres. and Treas. BR. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
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N. C. Eden- 


Powellsville R. R. Co I 
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Is, Cap. 100,000 per day. 
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PLAN rex. HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy P ans 
of new California Stvies suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 

“‘Representative Cal. Homes” 51 
E Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “The 

ee, New Colonials’’60 P!ans-5 to 12 

a Rooms$1.""WestCoastBungalows” 

: 60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms: $1. 

SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for 

all 3 ae books and get book of 60 Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 “Little Bungalows”’ 3 to 6 Rooms—S0c. 

Money back if not sotisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 359 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


5 





An Accurate Tally 


in these days is more important to Lumber Buyers and 
Sellers than ever before. Lumber costs more and 
mistakes cost money. 

THE SELF CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 
completely eliminates errors, facilitates billing, saves 
time and shows total footage at a glance. Every lum- 
ber manufacturer, dealer and user should have it. 


Sample sheet and prices on request. 


J. B. Crawford & Co., 13,8, Ness 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber "Shipments. } 














Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 
trict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 
10 to 16 ft. Also some smail timbers, Ax4 and 
x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 
ing—Dry and Dressed. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
FACTORY 


GUM "3: 


Why Not Try It! 
Geo.C. Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 











FOR 








Basswood 


All grades of 474" in stock. 
Let us know your future 
requirements. 


Domestic Hardwoods, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4. *"i«s 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid, 


American Lumbermap. Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


Manager’s Daughter Drives Truck 


One or more of the truck manufacturers have 
been sending about very attractive women demon- 
strators this year. In some places these demon- 
strators have aroused considerable interest by their 
easy handling of trucks, but in Quincy, Ohio, such 
demonstrators do not excite the people. The rea- 
son is that Quincy boasts of Miss Elizabeth Al- 
baugh, a little lady of high school age who drives a 
truck for the Quincy Lumber Co., of which her 
father, Maurice Albaugh, is the manager. She is 
not only an _ attractive 


ample of the satisfaction which follows the use of 
trailers with a truck is found in the experience of 
the Hebble-Barlow Co., Piedmont, Ala. This com- 
pany finds it best to use from 1- to 3-ton trucks. 
A 3-ton truck with trailer attached is used to 
haul loads up to six tons and this same propor- 
tion is maintained in all the loads transported by 
the company. The cost to carry the maximum 
load where a trailer is used is not any more than 
the cost of hauling a minimum load, and thus the 
company finds that by the use of trailers it can 
reduce the cost -almost one-half. 





little lady, but is a real 
truck driver, as she does 
more than 50 percent of | 
the hauling of the Quincy 
Lumber Co. An official of | 
that company in writing | 
to the AMERICAN LUMBER- | 
MAN of her doings said in 
part: 

“We enclose a kodak | 
picture of our truck, tho 
the driver’s face is not 
as prominently displayed | 
as we could wish. he 
seems reluctant to have 
any other picture taken. 
However, we find that she 
isa very successful driver. 
Our customers seem to of- 
fer no objection to un- 
loading their own mate- 
rial, and while we can 
not send her with all 
kinds of loads, yet she 
delivers more than 50 per- 
cent of our hauling. The 
truck is a 1-ton Ford 








which we used almost ~ 
two seasons and have 
now exchanged for a new 
one of the same kind. We 
retained the bed and driver’s cab, and made a very 
good trade for the new chassis. We believe that to 
be the cheapest way to take up depreciation. If 
the loads are confined to not more than 20 percent 
overload this truck will stand up and deliver the 
goods for less than any other system of delivery, 
in our opinion. Especially is this true with care- 
ful driving, and on pneumatic tires.” 


MISS ELIZA 


The Trailer as a Truck Aid 

The lumber industry is commonly understood to 
be the largest field for the sale of trailers, or at 
least so far lumbermen have been the greatest pur- 
chasers of equipment of this type. Lumber, be- 
cause of its bulky character and considerable 
weight, is a rather difficult commodity to trans- 
port economically at all times. <A very good ex- 


BETH ALBAUGH AND HER LUMBER TRUCK 


Who Knows This Address? 


Could you inform me if there is such a concern 
as the Hotchkiss Lumber Roller Co., or a concern 
that makes the Hotchkiss lumber roll? These are 
used on a lumber wagon with a ratchet contriv- 
ance for dumping loads. 

[The above letter, received from a prominent 
eastern lumber dealer, suggests that the company 
desires a roll-off system either for trucks or wagons. 
The Truck and Tractor Department of the Ammri- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has never heard of the Hotchkiss 
Lumber Roller Co. or a concern making the Hotch- 
kiss lumber roll. If any readers have this informa- 
tion it will be passed on promptly to the inquirer. 

The inquirer has been furnished with the names 
and addresses of several companies that make 
rollers suitable for the purpose outlined.—Ep1rTor). 




















The above 
Co., Macon, Ga. 
trucks said: 
satisfactory. 
matic tires. 
satisfactory.” 


illustration shows one of the Packard trucks operated by the Case-Fowler Lumber 

H. C. Fowler, treasurer and general manager, on the subject of motor 

‘We have been using trucks for thé last two years and have found them very 

At the present time we are using all 3- and 4-ton trucks, mounted on pneu- 

We have experimented with various sized trucks, but have found this size most 
These trucks are largely used to haul logs from the woods. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 25.—Further slight declines in market 
prices of all grades of lumber have been noticed 
during the last week, according to dealers here. 
Even such staples as hardwoods and cypress, 
which have shown less tendency to fluctuate in 
price than other grades, have followed the general 
trend. It is estimated at the present time that 
prices are at least 40 percent lower than they were 
at the peak of the high prices last summer. How 
ever, the trade here is convinced the bottom has 
been reached and that no further noticeable de- 
clines will be shown. Even yet the market is weak, 
with demand off. There is scarcely any buying 
from the mills. . 

The board of directors of the Greater Indian- 
apolis Industrial Association held its annual elec- 
tion of officers at the Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently and elected O. D. Haskett, president O. D. 
Haskett Lumber Co., president. Mr. Haskett is a 
past president of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce and always has been one of the most active 
workers for a greater Indianapolis. 

Within the next week or ten days the new plant 
of the Capital Lumber Co., located at Forty-ninth 
Street and the Monon Railroad here, will be com- 
pleted,” according to C. L. Huey, president of the 
company, which has three other large retail lum- 
ber yards in this city. The Forty-ninth Street 
plant was burned a few weeks ago and the com- 
pany is making rapid progress in rebuilding. A 
lumber shed, planing mills and an office building 
are all nearing completion. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 25.—Buying of both hardwoods and south- 
ern pine is restricted to immediate wants. It is 
the belief among retailers that the bottom has not 
yet been reached. 

Southern pine trade is slow in all sections, as 
dealers are only buying what they must have. 
Boards and dimension are the strongest items. 
Car stocks demand is the best feature of the mar- 
ket. Prices continue to show a rather wide range, 
amounting to as much as $12 to $15 on certain 
items. Shipments are coming out fairly well. Col- 
lections are not as good as formerly. 

Several changes have been announced in the 
personnel of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., 
of Columbus. R. R. Adams, who has been sales 
manager in the lumber department, has resigned, 
effective Nov. 1. E. H. Hammond, formerly Colum- 
bus representative for the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., has been placed in charge of the railway trade 
department of the company, with headquarters at 
the office in Meridian, Miss. H. J. Baumeister, a 
salesman, has resigned and has accepted a position 
as Ohio salesman for the Franklin Lumber Co., of 
Columbus. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a rather quiet hardwood trade at this time. 
Buying on the part of retailers is the best feature. 
Orders are generally small and limited to present 
wants only. Factories are only buying in small 
quantities to tide them over until conditions be- 
come more stabilized. Prices show a wide range 
altho the Ritter quotations have not been reduced 
from the levels of the previous week. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 25.—While inquiries have been more plen- 
tiful, there are not encugh orders for hardwood 
to take care of the present scant production. In 
this section, the cut is estimated to be between 30 
and 40 percent of normal. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 25.—Business in Detroit continued quiet 
this week, the dullness being marked. The whole- 
sale market continued unstable, but fluctuations 
were not indicative of either a general drop or rise 
in the market. 

Reports during the last week covering new con- 
struction in Detroit showed a distinct shrinkage, 
the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange declared today. 
The items of contracts were small and not of much 
consequence. What building work was reported 
as newly under construction was chiefly of. the 
store and office building type, with not necessarily 
a great deal of significance to the lumber trade. 

Decreased production, diminishing supply and 
heavy buying by foreign markets are collaborating 
in keeping the Detroit supply short, according to 
Mark H. Norman, secretary and treasurer of the 
Arthur L. Holmes Lumber & Fuel Co. “Lumber 
mills’ shortage of labor is preventing them from 
producing to capacity,”’ said Mr. Norman. “But 
even considering this, lumber has not increased in 





price in proportion to the cost of other commodi- 
ties.” 

Much of the recent shortage of lumber is due 
to the income tax, John J. Comerford, president 
Detroit Lumber Co., believes. The tax, he thinks, 
is keeping the cutting organizations from attempt- 
ing to cut timber in large quantities. Mr. Comer- 
ford is in favor of having lumber prices fixed by 
the Government. “Certain items of lumber,” he 
declared, ‘‘are out of proportion to the cost of their 
production. Prices are almost prohibitive on ac- 
count of the scarcity of supply in relation to the 
huge demand. The present Sherman law blocks 
the dealers from taking any corrective steps in the 


matter.” 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


Oct. 25.—Trade in this section has shown no 
marked improvements and the railroads report a 
decrease in the amount of shipping, which indi- 
eates a shortage of orders. The mills report a 
fair amount of business on hand, but a consider- 
able part of their orders are being held up by the 
customer. The supply of high grade hardwoods in 
the hands of the manufacturer is far below normal, 
and taking into consideration this season of the 
year, a reasonable demand would have a tendency 
to increase prices. The ready-cut house building 
concerns in this section report a slight improve- 
ment in business and one of the interior finish fac- 
tories has sufficient business to keep it operating 
to capacity for several months. The labor situa- 
tion is much easier, altho logging operators still 
find it difficult to secure the required number of 
men and the supply of logs will be curtailed con- 
siderably. Two of the larger sawmills and one 
maple flooring plant will close down this week 
for an indefinite period and other sawmills plan 
closing within the next thirty days. The box fac- 
tories are running at reduced capacity and report 
business spasmodic, with competition very keen. 
The general impression seems to be that business 
is being retarded to some extent because of the 
coming election and that business conditions will 
improve soon after Nov. 2. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 26.—The market fails to show the slightest 
actual improvement. One manufacturer declares 
that he has received inquiries during the last few 
days from one of the largest and shrewdest buyers 
in the United States who is seeking to place or- 
ders for another year on a basis somewhat lower 
than the present one but he is forced to admit that 
no business has thus far resulted. He regards 
this and other inquiries as significant and takes 
them as indicating that the trade may be some- 
what nearer the “turning point” than is generally 
believed. This is the prospective side of the situa- 
tion. Here is the actual: Demand is extremely 
limited, business is abnormally small, prices are 
declining still further and the tone of the market 
is comparatively easy. Some prominent interests 
here have practically withdrawn all offerings from 
the market and are content to await further de- 
velopments. Others, however, are accepting or- 
ders on the best terms they can secure and, as one 
prominent lumberman said, “the market is slip- 
ping a little each day.’’ Neither domestic nor for- 
eign consumers appear to be interested in anything 
beyond most pressing requirements. 

James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), announce that they 
will close down their band mills at both Memphis 
and Dyersburg, Tenn., within the next few days, 
despite the fact that they have something like 
5,000,000 feet of timber ready for delivery thereto. 
They have already laid off a large percentage of 
their logging crews and will get out logs only as 
it is necessary to prevent violation of existing con- 
tracts. This company is completing a new band 
mill here that will double its present output but 
the new plant will not be placed in operation until 
there is material increase in demand for hard- 
wood lumber. 

Other plants are going down practically every 
day as conversion of logs into lumber is completed 
and the conviction is gaining ground rapidly that 
hardwood production will be almost at a standstill 
before the end of the current year. Logging is be 
ing done in an extremely limited way and lumber 
interests in this territory are going into the win- 
ter under greater idleness than ever previously 
known. Thousands of men have been thrown out 
of employment, teams are being laid up. machinery 
for logging is left idle and other facilities of the 
lumbermen, for work in the woods and at the mills, 
promise soon to be out of commission. 

Wallace R. Reid, formerly of the Empire Floor 
& Lumber Corporation, which was organized in 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1914 and which established its 
plant in Memphis in 1917, has been elected secre- 
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Climax Lumber Company 


(Limited) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


J. W. O'Shaughnessy New Orleans, La. 
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Sanford - Bodge 
Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Send us your inquiries and offers of steck. 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood [Lumber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 
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I. L. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 
Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Seuthens Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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N addition to our output 

at Demopolis and Meri- 

dian, we do a general busi- 
ness in 





Southern 


Hardwoods 


CYPRESS scm..P INE 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


CHICKASAW 
| LUMBER ‘3 DEMOPOLIS, 








°9 ALA,, U.S.A. \ } 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
% and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 
Heme chan Mobile, Ala. 


ged from 
Crichton Lumber Co. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 
Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


Telegraph ve Hull, ( Tus) Ala. 








Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 
3%” and 34” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 


Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 














Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 








Cc. R. BROWNELL 
President 


Brownell-Drews 


Cc. H. BROWNELL 


Vice- Pres. 
Lumber Co., Ltd. Gus. DREWS 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


Sec’y and Treas. 











tary-treasurer and general manager of the Mem- 
phis Hardwood Flooring Co. He announces that 
sales offices have been opened in Chicago, New 
York and Detroit, and that a large number of 
salesmen will be sent out of the Memphis offices. 
E. M. Slattery, in charge of sales in the Chicago 
territory for James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), will 
have charge of that territory for the Memphis 
Hardwood Flooring Co. also. John D. Mershon is 
manager of the sales office in New York while D. 
A. Gordon occupies a similar position at Detroit. 
The output of the company has been increased 
about 20 percent thru the installation of another 
flooring machine and by extensive additions to the 
kiln drying facilities which have just been com- 
pleted. C. Whitman, predecessor of Mr. Reid in 
the position he now holds, has become identified 
with the sales department of E. L. Bruce & Co., 
manufacturers of flooring at Memphis, Little Rock 
and other southern points. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 26.—Business with the local lumber trade 
is generally quiet, and the situation is about the 
same way with the brick: and other material sup- 
ply houses. In a retail way leading men report 
business as dull, stocks fair, and buying light. Re- 
tailers are expecting good business in the spring, 
but expect to go thru the winter with light stocks. 
However, many of them figure that prices are at 
about rock bottom, considering the labor situation. 

In the hardwood trade things are a little quiet, 
altho there is some demand for stock for imme- 
diate use. Mills are running full, report good 
stocks on hand, and good log stocks. Old orders 
and dry stock are being shipped by some concerns. 
Car supply is good. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 26.—Curtailment seems to be the plan con- 
templated by many of the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers in southern Indiana, southern Illinois 
and western and northern Kentucky, tho mills in 
Evansville have been operated on fairly good time. 
Reports from many places in the tristate section 
say that many of the mills may close down as soon 
as the present log supply on hand has been used 
up. The market has remained stationary for the 
last week or ten days and prices have been more 
or less irregular and on some items the tendency 
has been downward. Many of the woodworking 
plants in Evansville are either laying off some of 
their men or reducing their running hours. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 23.—With weather conditions ideal during 
the week, operations at the several mills were un- 
hampered. Millwright Gideon Nadeau, who com- 
pleted the St. Onge mill at Sturgeon, Mich., early 
in the week, has gone to Appleton to superintend 
the erection of a mill there for the Patten Puper 
Co. 

Oconto lumbermen report the lumber market 
flat. For a month not a shipping order was re- 
ceived by the Holt Lumber Co. and in consequence 
the planing mill has not been running. In order 
to keep the men in employment the sawmill has 
started to operate at night. The slump in orders 
was due to the falling prices. It is expected that 
as soon as the prices become stabilized business 
will pick up rapidly. 

Absence of a market for lumber in the Escanaba 
district may result in the laying off of a number 
of men by the mills in this district. The owners 
contemplate stocking their cut until the market 
improves. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 26.—Retail lumbermen in Milwaukee and 
generally thruout Wisconsin are exerting extraordi- 
nary effort in the direction of sustaining a de 
mand for lumber during the remainder of the fall 
and in the coming winter months. One of the big- 
gest works they are accomplishing is to combat the 
tendency to refrain from buying large or small 
quantities because of the belief that prices are 
bound to slump, when as a matter of fact, the 
level of lumber values has been steadily declining 
since the early part of the year and this market 
consequently is not subject to the same extremes 
as other commodities which have only recently en- 
tered a declining movement. 

October will take rank as the poorest month of 
the year for building operations in Milwaukee. 
The valuation of permits issued for the first three 
weeks of this month is slightly under $1,000,000, 
against $2,600,000 for the corresponding period of 
1919. However, the slackest time of the year usu- 
ally sets in at this period and the decline there- 
fore is not surprising. 

The Patten Paper Co., of Appleton, Wis., is pre- 
paring to enter the hardwood lumber manufactur- 
ing industry on a fairly extensive scale in order 
to take the best advantage of the hardwood timber 
included in its large tracts in the upper peninsula. 
One of its warehouses at. Appleton will be rebuilt 














into a sawmill and planing mill, equipment having 
already been purchased. The Patten company op 
erates a large pulpwood mill at Amasa, Mich., but 
will ship its hardwood cut to Appleton for cop 
version into lumber and bolts, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 25.—The November meeting of the Cincin 
nati Lumbermen’s Club has been postpened from 
the usual first Monday in the month until the sec 
ond Monday. As election day falls on the first 
Tuesday the officers of the club felt that the at 
tendance would be light and so decided not to hold 
the meeting at all. 

United States Army engineers are to inspect the 
Cincinnati terminal of the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio 
River barge canal on Oct. 29. A meeting will be 
held at which further arguments in faver of the 
Toledo-Cincinnati route for this canal will be 
made. A delegation from the Lumbermen’s Club 
will urge the selection of this route. 

Owing to low water in the Ohio River, the pro 
posed inauguration of steamboat service from Cin- 
cinnati to New Orleans, the first in twenty years, 
has been delayed. The trip will be made as soon 
as a sufficient stage of water below the Fernbanb 
Dam, west of Cincinnati, is developed. The serv 
ice is to be continuous after the first trip. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 27.—Buffalo building permits last weed 
numbered eighty-one, with ten frame dwellings. 
The total costs were $310,100, which is serhewha? 
larger than the recent average. 

The Frank T. Sullivan Lumber Co. has been 
granted a building permit for a one-story lumber 
shed to cost $4,000, to be erected at 2598 Dela- 
ware Avenue, adjoining the Taylor & Crate yard 
in the rear. The company already has censider- 
able lumber on the yard and has a force of car 
penters putting up the sheds, in order to get them 
enclosed before cold weather. 

The semiannual furniture exposition will be held 
at Jamestown, N. Y., from Nov. 8 to 22. A good 
deal of interest is being displayed on the part of 
exhibitors and it is hoped the show will draw 
forth many buyers. 

James B. Wall and M. Wall spent the last 
week in the Adirondacks, pe Mae a motor trip 
and looking after the mill interests of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 

Wholesalers in the shingle trade report that the 
demand is largely for shingles packed by the thou: 
sand, and that the square-pack method does not 
seem to be catching on in this territory. Old-time 
dealers are particularly prone to stick to the thou- 


sand method. 


HAUPTMAN - FORBES. Announcement is 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Alexander 
Forbes of the marriage of their daughter, Har- 
riett Elizabeth Forbes, to George David Haupt- 
man on Tuesday, Oct. 5, at San Luis Obispo, 
Calif. Mr. Hauptman is at the head of the 
Federal Box Co., of San Diego, Calif., and is 
well known in lumber circles in California. He 
formerly resided in San Francisco where he was 
engaged in various lumber enterprises. He is 
a brother of S. M. Hauptman, of 
McCormick & Co., San Francisco. 


HIBBARD-JACKSON. IN. George E. Hibbard, 
president of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., and Miss Hilda Jackson were 
married at Clayton, Mo., recently. Mr. Hibbard 
is one of the best known hardwood men in 
St. Louis, and his marriage was celebrated by 
a number of his friends at the Century Boat 
Club, where a surprise wedding dinner was 
given the newly wedded couple. 


ALLEN-THOMPSON. John D. Allen, of For- 
est, Miss., and Miss Susie Thompson, of New- 
ton, were married at the Newton Baptist 
Church, Thursday evening, Oct. 21. After a 
honeymoon trip to Mobile and other coast points, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen will make their homes at 
Forest, where the groom is one of the owners 
of the Bienville Lumber Co 


Extra Tariff on Parcel Lots 


PORTLAND, Ork., Oct. 23.—Parcel lot shipments 
of lumber under 500,000 feet to points on the east 
coast of South America will take an additional $5 
tariff, according to a telegram received here this 
week from Swayne & Hoyt to H. L. Hudson, traffic 
manager for the Port of Portland and the Dock 
Commission. On Wednesday of this week a drop 
in rates of $5 to $12.50 was announced by the 
shipping board to Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Bahia 
Blanca, Punta Arenas, La Platte and Rosario. 
The rates quoted were $35 to the first four ports, 
$37.50 to La Platte and $40 to Rosario. The wire 
to Mr. Hudson makes a general advance of $5 to 
all ports on the southeast coast on small parcel lots. 
Swayne & Hoyt, it is announced, will place vessels 
for Portland on the lower rate for quantities of 
1,000,000 feet or more. 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—Lumber production here this week was 
oot curtailed to any marked degree, only the plant 
of the Eclipse Mill company being idle. The others 
that had been shut down temporarily are in op- 
eration, but two or three of the larger plants that 
have been going continuously may be closed dur- 
{ng November or early December for overhauling. 

On the other hand, the Carlson and Bergstrom 
shingle mill is the only one of large capacity in 
the Everett field now in operation, and its output 
is augmented by that of a few of the smaller mills. 
Some ef the mills are well stocked, but a number 
have been able to clear out their storage houses. 

Outlying mills producing both lumber and 
shingles in Snohomish County are feeling the ef- 
fect of adverse conditions and a number of these 
are closed. The Sultan River Railway & Timber Co. 
closed. its plant. The Clear Lake Lumber Co.’s 
mill alse went dead this week for the remainder 
of the year. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—Four mills have closed in the Belling- 
ham district within the last week because of un- 
favorable market conditions. One is the Blaine 
plant of the Dakota Creek Lumber Co. Another is 
Mill B of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ Lar- 
6on plant and a third is the Old Colony shingle 
mill owned by this company at Blanchard. The 
Siemons Lumber Co. has closed its shingle mill and 
does not know when it will resume, nor do the 
operators of the other mills have any idea when 
they will run again. Most of the camps are still 
operating and Vice President J. J. Donovan, of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, says his com- 
pany’s camps at Alger, Skykomish and Marysville 
will cut for at least six weeks longer. Its new 
Saxon camp will be shipping in about three weeks. 
The Delvan camp has been dismantled after cut- 
ting 200,000,000 feet of timber. The Saxon plant 
will cut the same quantity of timber. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. is 
shipping two or three cars of ties daily for At- 
lantic coast railways. It will also ship a large 
quantity to the Atlantic seaboard by water. 

The city council has decided to amend the ordi- 
nance limiting loads of logs to twelve tons, includ- 
ing vehicle. It will redraft the ordinance to per- 
mit a load of fifteen and one-half or seventeen tons, 
the additional weight being left to the judgment 
of a committee of city officials. The action was 
taken after hearing a report from a citizens’ com- 
mittee to-the effect that log hauling had not dam- 
aged paved streets. One of the members of the 
committee was James L. Gilfilen, president Upright 
Shingle Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—Practically all the mills of the Inland 
Empire are now running but one shift a day be- 
cause of the continued lack of business, and many 
of the concerns are closing down or have already 
closed down on their logging operations. All of 
the Weyerhaeuser eleven mills have been reduced 
from two shifts to one, with the exception of the 
Rutledge Timber Co.’s mill at Coeur d’Alene, 
{daho, which was reduced from three shifts to two. 

The Panhandle mill at Spirit Lake, Idaho, was 
teduced from two shifts to one on Oct. 1. The 
Panhandle mill at Ione, Wash., has been running 
but one shift since July. The Blackwell Lumber 
Co.’s mills, one at Couer d’Alene and the other 
at Fernwood, Idaho, have been on the one shift 
basis since July also. 

The St. Maries Lumber Co., of St. Maries, Idaho, 
is running two shifts and will continue to do so 
antil the St. Joe River freezes. This company, 
according to William Kroll, president, has closed 
down on its logging operations on Mica Creek and 
{s cleaning up in the other districts. L. A. Baker, 
secretary of the company, states it has cut about 
20,000,000 feet of logs this season and would have 
got out more had general conditions been more 
promising. 

Price reductions amounting to 10 to 15 percent 
were announced this week by retail lumbermen of 
Spokane. The reductions include flooring, shingles, 
lath, common pine and dimension and other staple 
lines. Five dollars a thousand feet is cut off the 
price of common pine. Fir flooring is reduced $10 
a thousand, making No. 2 grade $100 a thousand. 
A letter issued by the Exchange Lumber Co. states : 
“The prices being quoted now in a retail way are 
not based en cost of material in the yard, but on 
replacement costs. Some items are being sold at a 
loss, but we are making an effort to follow the 
market and give our customers the benefit of its 
fluctuations. Reductions such as lumber yards 


‘ 


and mills are making should greatly stimulate the 
lumber business and other building material mer- 
chants following the lumbermen’s lead will greatly 
assist the consummation of this much desired end.” 

Box manufacturers who have been looking for 
large orders for apple boxes are now beginning to 
get reports that the apple crop has fallen far 
below the earlier estimates. One estimate shows 
that the Yakima and Wenatchee districts will need 
about 3,500,000 boxes less than was at first sup- 
posed. This means that the brisk demand which 
usually develops each fall when the picking season 
starts has not yet appeared and probably will not 
come at all. 

The Home Lumber Co., of Spokane, has just 
completed improvements which give the firm one of 
the largest retail yards in the city. 

Charles Allen, of the Charles Allen Lumber Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., left last night for his home after 
having spent two weeks in this district looking 
over the lumber situation. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Oct. 25.—According to builders and real estate 
men, one may save between 4 and 5 percent in the 
building of a home as a result of the recent de- 
cline in the price of lumber, which, on the gen- 
eral average of material used in homes, has 
dropped 30 percent since February, when the slack 
is taken up on the recent advance in freight rates. 
There has been no reduction in the price of other 
building material, said W. P. McPhee, president 
McPhee & McGinnity Co., this city, last week. Glass 
prices are about the same, as are also the prices 
of brick, material used in plastering and similar 
items. Building hardware has advanced in price, 
plumbing has not decreased and steel prices have 
remained stationary. Cement has advanced. 

Employees of the McPhee & McGinnity Co. were 
hosts of the Rotary Club at a banquet last week in 
the offices of the company. Virtually every mem- 
ber of the club was present. W. P. McPhee spoke 
on “Celebrating Our Fiftieth Anniversary.” Talks 
on “The McPhee Boys and What They Do” were 
made by W. R. McFarland and C. F. Stahl. 

Harry I. Jameson, who has been manager of the 
English Lumber Co. yards in La Junta, Colo., for 
the last several years and who has been connected 
with the company in the Arkansas Valley for the 
last twenty years, has resigned his position, feel- 
ing that he has earned a well deserved vacation 
since during that time he has taken but two vaca- 
tions of two weeks each. M. Richie has been ap- 
pointed to take his place as manager of the La 
Junta plant. 

Recently Denver business men under the auspices 
of the Denver Civic & Commercial Association 
made a trade extension tour of the Moffat Road 
territory, which lies in the northwestern part of 
Colorado. Lumbermen making the trip were as 
follows: I. F. Downer, secretary Hallack & How- 
ard Lumber Co.; C. W. Kirchner, vice president ; 
F. A. Traylor, manager paint sales and manufac- 
ture, and M. lL. Copper, sales department building 
supplies and paint, of the McPhee & McGinnity 
Co., and J. D. Maitland, president Colorado Build- 
ers’ Supply Co. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Oct. 23.—Labor conditions on Coos Bay are 
favorable now. There has been no cut in wages 
and all men who apply for jobs are located in 
places. There is still considerable demand for 
experienced loggers. 

Victor Brandt and Justice Conrad Olson, of 
Portland, have bought up stock from the smaller 
stockholders of the Coos Veneer & Box Co. in this 
city and now control three-fourths of the property. 
Mr. Victor was one of the original stockholders 
when the company was formed this summer. Ben- 
jamin Ostlind will continue as manager of the 
plant in which he recently installed new machinery 
to double the output. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, is 
opening the logging camp at Allegheny, which was 
closed down for several months. A new bridge has 
been built, tracks have been replaced and the camp 
is now about ready to turn out logs. About 125 
men will be employed. The company is also operat- 
ing a camp at Lakeside. 

The new wharf at Port Orford in Curry County, 
which was built by the port commission of that dis- 
trict, has been completed. Several years ago the 
old wharf was broken down and the only means of 
loading vessels was by a cable system operated 
trom shore. The boats can now load at the new 
wharf at any time. Lumber and ties are being 
shipped from Port Orford. 

Vaughan & Bester, who have bought the mill at 
Acme, are rebuilding the plant. A new water sup- 
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ply system has been added and a dry kiln and 
shingle mill are being built. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 23.—A number of large buildings are under 
way and in plan in this city, but there is not as 
large a proportion of wooden dwellings being 
erected as in Los Angeles, where the building boom 
is keeping the lumber market quite active. 

The lumber market is quiet in San Francisco and 
vicinity, but the retailers are doing a fair amount 
of business. They are letting stocks run low, 
rather than order heavily under present condi- 
tions. 

While the eastern building demand for Douglas 
fir continues to be light and the market is soft, the 
railroads have been buying large quantities of fir 
ties and are inquiring for more. This is helping 
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the northern mills considerably. They will have 
a lot of side cut to dispose of in the California 
market. 

There is an inquiry in this market for 100,000 
treated ties, amounting to about four million feet 
of fir, for South America. The regular steamship 
lines operating thru the Panama Canal are carry- 
ing good quantities of fir lumber and ties. No 
doubt this business will increase, as railroad rates 
are so high. 

The California demand is maintaining domestic 
cargo quotations at about $31.50 base, San Fran- 
cisco, and $33 southern California, altho sales have 
been made at slightly lower prices. Random has 
been selling around $32.50 flat. Nos. 1 and 2 v. g. 
flooring are scarce and sales have been made here 
at $22.50 over Rail B list. 

The redwood manufacturers are maintaining 
prices on all grades and have no fear of overpro- 
duction. Stocks are below normal and at the 
present rate of consumption they will not have a 
complete assortment until late next spring. 

Altho few eastern orders are being placed for 
white and sugar pine, there is a large volume of 
inquiries, principally for clear, of which there is 
none unsold. Demand is increasing slowly. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, last week 
sold about fifty million feet to the railroads on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, most of it for delivery 
during the next two or three months. A large 
part of these orders was fir railroad ties for the 
Atlantic and most of the shipments will be made 
thru the Panama Canal. There are some inquiries 
for ties for South America. 

The California pine box shook outlook is good 
and box lumber is quoted at about $40. The box 
factories are running full in expectation of a big 
demand for orange shook within the next thirty 
days. 


ceived, which will give a capacity ef about five 
hundred doors a day. 

J. M. Hotchkiss, manager of Hobbs, Wall & Co., 
this city, reports the mill at Crescent City cutting 
at the rate of about 60,000 feet a day, principally 
redwood. About 15 percent of the production is 
spruce. 

C. W. Doe, of the California Door Co., who has 
returned from a trip to Los Angeles, reports the 
branch store in that city doing a big business. Al- 
tho things are a little quiet around San Francisco 
Bay, the company’s factory in Oakland is not cur- 
tailing production. 

Cc. E. Huddart, manager of the expert lumber 
department of Christenson, Hanify & Weatherwax, 
this city, says he has never seen the situation so 
chaotic in the export trade. Unfavorable exchange 
rates and foreign credit conditions are holding back 
business, altho there is great need of American 
lumber. 

The Weed Lumber Co. has taken off the night 
shift and is running four bands eight hours a day, 
reducing the cut of white pine to 200,000 feet a 
day, which will be continued thru the winter. 
Further curtailment is expected in the door factory 
and planing mill. 

W. S. Russell, manager of the Pacific Mill & 
Timber Co., this city, reports a continued demand 
for fir lumber at present low prices, with the bulk 
of the business going to Los Angeles and southern 
California. 

Junius H. Browne, head of the Pacific Lumber 
Co.’s eastern sales organization, arrived here from 
New York a few days ago and has gone to Scotia, 
where he will spend two weeks. While the eastern 
demand is still below normal, his company has 
done a big business, thus far this year. 

Otis R. Johnson, vice president of the Union 





The Big Lakes Box 





Co., in which Ward A. 
Dwight, this city, is in- 
terested, has started up 
its new sawmill at Kla- 
math Falls. There is a 
supply of four million 
feet of logs on hand to 
insure a steady winter 
run. The mill has a ca- 
pacity of 45,000 feet per 
8-hour _ shift. at is 
equipped with a single 
bandsaw and modern ac- 
cessories. } 

E. A. Chamberlin, of 
W. R. Chamberlin & Co., 
this city, reports enough 
business to keep all of 
the firm’s boats busy, 
with good southern Cali- 
fornia shipments from . 
the various Oregon and 
Washington mills repre- 
sented here. Altho the 
market is a little soft, he 
does not expect prices to 
go much lower. 

The Macomber-Savidge 
Lumber Co., this city, has 
received more inquiries 
for white and sugar pine 
the last week than during i. 
the preceding month, al- 
tho there are few orders 





The above illustration of the Mcintosh Home shows one of -the two re- 

maining original buildings in the old French village of St. Francisville, 
This house is now about ninety years old and isin good condition, 
considering the lack of care which it has had, and it is still in service. 





being placed. The de- 

mand is principally for clears, which are extreme- 
ly scarce. The company is optimistic as to the 
future market and is buying lumber to take care 
of future needs. 


The white and sugar pine cutting season is draw- 
ing to a close. A snow has fallen in the moun- 
tains and logging will be curtailed at many of the 
camps. According to estimates received from 
twenty-one mills in the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, it is expected 
that about 230,000,000 feet will be cut from Oc- 
tober on to the end of the year, weather permitting. 
The mills will run until stocks of logs are used up. 

C. BE. de Camp says that the Caspar Lumber Co. 
is cutting about 100,000 feet of redwood a day at 
Caspar and is making good shipments to Pitts- 
burg, Calif., and to southern California. The new 
Caspar-type yarders and road machines with com- 
pound cylinders and compound gears are making 
an excellent showing. The consumption of fuel 
is as 1% cords to 3 cords of wood compared with 
the old machines. The Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Co. is carrying rather small stocks at Pittsburg 
and is filling orders promptly for redwood tanks 
and redwood pipe. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red 
River Lumber Co., who has returned from a trip 
to the mill at Westwood reports a cut of about 
650,000 feet a day. There is no clear unsold and 
another advance is likely. Just a comfortable as- 
sortment of shipping stock is being accumulated. 
Additional sash and door machinery has been re- 


Lumber Co. and who has charge of eastern sales 
of redwood, has returned from a trip to New York, 
Chicago, Louisiana and Mississippi. Cypress 
stocks were not large. He. reports the lumber 
situation quiet in the Hast, but all of the dealers 
were expecting a good spring trade. 


Charles R, Krimm, head of the Charles R. Krimm 
Lumber Co., of Williamsport, Pa., is here looking 
over the white and sugar pine situation, after hay- 
ing bought some lumber in the Inland Empire. 


T. M. Barham, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, has arrived here, after hav- 
ing inspected the new plant of the Standard Lum- 
ber Co., which is now owned by the Pickering 
interests. He found the mill running double time 
and cutting about 260,000 feet a day. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—Conditions have not changed much 
during the last week. Ninety percent of the saw- 
mills are running, while only about 25 percent of 
the shingle mills continue to operate. Lumber 
prices are back to List B basis and shingles sell at 
$2.75 to $3.50 for stars and clears, with very little 
business booked. Logs continue high, the mills 
talking of a sixty days’ curtailment. However, as 
there seems to be no business in uppers and yard 
stock, it is a question with many whether cutting 
price or curtailment will relieve the situation. The 
railroads came to the rescue with rough cutting 
orders and are now promising orders for clears: to 
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build more cars. To make matters worse it has 
rained for the last six weeks and there has been 
but very little local business, altho the house prob- 
lem is as acute here on the Coast as it is any- 
where in the country. People are inclined to wait 
until spring in hopes that labor as well as mate- 
rials will be lower. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—A most important development in its 
bearing on lumber rates, and the lumber market:in 
general, is found in definite assurances received 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association during 
the week of a $15 ocean rate from Puget Sound to 
Atlantic coast points. This figure would permit a 
back haul for lumber as far as Cleveland, Ohio, on 
a competitive basis. 

Otherwise, the market outlook is unchanged. 
In the rail trade the association reports show an 
unshipped order balance of 4,755 cars, as con- 
trasted with a normal of 13,000 cars; and a further 
drop in the unshipped rail balance Is forecasted by 
the fact that rail deliveries during the week were 
20 percent in excess of new business accepted for 
rail shipment. Total new business was 56,262,077 
feet. Production was 70,875,111 feet; shipments, 
59,937,048 feet. Production was 17 percent below 
normal. Of new business placed 37 percent was for 
retail yard and industrial use, largely in non- 
competitive territory. Domestic cargo orders 
amounted to 31 percent of the total; railroad buy- 
ing, 18 percent; export orders 11 percent; and 
local business 3 percent. Unshipped balances were 
142,650,000 feet for destinations reached by rail 
haul; domestic cargo, 100,426,994 feet; export, 
34,283,494 feet ; total, 277,360,488 feet ; productive 
capacity, Oregon and Washington, west of Cascade 
Mountains, 21,000,000 feet a day. 

W. M. Beebe, president of the Burton-Beebe 
Lumber Co., has returned from a month’s absence, 
feeling that the sluggish condition of the lumber 
{ndustry will be of comparatively short duration. 
He visited Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and New York, and his impression, gained 
from an intimate touch with the centers of trade, 
is certainly optimistic. ‘While I am in no sense 
of the term a prophet,” says Mr. Bebee, “it seems 
to be the general belief that business will pick 
up about Nov. 15, and that so far as lumber is 
concerned there will be quite a flurry of buying 
until about Jan. 1. Following that date, it would 
not be unreasonable to look for an interval of com- 
parative quiet until about the middle of February, 
when the retailers ought to enter actively into the 
field in order to fill their spring requirements. The 
financial situation is easing up. Retail lumbermen 
have been selling some stock right along. Their 
trade is fairly good. The situation seems to re- 
volve around the fact that they are selling all the 
time, but are not buying; and it is clear enough 
that the time is at hand when they must buy in 
order to keep their sales going and meet the 
demands of the trade. The moment can not be 
much longer delayed, and when it comes there is no 
doubt that business will pick up.” 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, president of the National Pole 
Co., Escanaba, Mich., having offices in Spokane, 
Everett, Seattle and Portland, was on Puget Sound 
last week in consultation with his representatives 
in this section. Mr. Kirkpatrick was accompanied 
by his wife and made the trip fram Spokane by 
automobile. In a few days he intends to continue 
the trip by automobile to Portland and San Fran- 
cisco. He said that his concern is going to estab- 
lish an office in Vancouver, B. C. 

Miles Goodyear, of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber 
Co., Chicago, accompanied by Mrs. Goodyear, spent 
a few days in Seattle this week, leaving for Califor- 
nia. While here he visited with Hervey Lightner, 
manager of the Goodyear Logging Co., an allied 
eoncern. In California the Goodyears have the 
Goodyear Redwood Co., at Greenwood, up the Men- 
dicino coast. The Goodyear Logging Co. has its 
offices in Seattle, with logging operations on the 
Olympic peninsula where the Goodyears are heavily 
interested in timber. 

Max Wyman arrived in Seattle last week from 
Chicago to open an office in the White-Henry- 
Stuart Building for the Dwight Davis Lumber Co., 
as Coast representative and associate of Mr. Davis 
in the concern. Mr. Wyman was formerly sales 
manager of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co., Bellingham, Wasb., coming to Seattle last 
spring and assisting W. C. Lawton in handling the 
sales of the Nettleton Lumber Co. On Aug. 1 Mr. 
Wyman went to Chicago to look after the affairs 
of the Dwight Davis Lumber Co., which specializes 
in railroad and car material, while Mr. Davis, with 
his family, came out to Puget Sound for a few 
months’ vacation and to make a study of conditions 
here . 

Aird Flavelle, vice president of the Thurston & 
Flavelle Lumber Co., Port Moody, B. C., and 
Goodwin G. Johnson, manager of the Capilana 
Timber Co., North Vancouver, B. C., were Seattle 
visitors this week. Mr. Johnson is a former resi- 








dent of Seattle, and was associated with the James 
D. Lacey Timber Co. He has been engaged in log- 
ging in British Columbia for several years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter B. Nettleton, accompanied 
by their daughters Jane and Ruth, have gone east 
on a tour of six weeks, during which Mr. Nettleton, 
who is president of the Nettleton Lumber Co., will 
combine business and pleasure. He will visit Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, New York and Boston, 
and while in New England will place his daughters 
in school. Mr. Nettleton will also get in personal 
touch with the various offices and sales connections 
of his company in the principal cities. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 23.—The Northern Pacific distributed a 
number of orders during the last week which, to- 
gether with orders held by the mills for ties, rep- 
resent about all the rail business that was booked 
during the week. The Saginaw Timber Co. has 
closed down all logging camps with one excep- 
tion. The Humptulips Logging Co. has curtailed 
operations at all camps. No change has been 
made in the logging operations of the Polson Log- 
ging Co., or Schafer Bros. Logging Co. The 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, after a 
shutdown of over four months started a night 
shift on Oct. 18. The mill is cutting a large tie 
order and expects to add a third shift in a few 
weeks. While the sawmill has not been running, 
Mr. Blagen has been operating his planing mill, 
and when the third shift is added the mill will be 
running twenty-four hours. 

J. V. G. Posey, general manager Posey Manu- 
facturing Co., of Hoquiam, is on the Harbor after 
an absence of over a year spent on the Atlantic 
coast. The Posey Manufacturing Co. makes a 
specialty of manufacturing sounding boards and 
other wood material for pianos, specializing in 
spruce. During Mr. Posey’s visit in the East, H. 
O. Gallaway has been resident manager of the 
Hoquiam plant. Mr. Posey contemplates extend- 
ing operations and if his plans carry an office may 
be opened in Portland, where he expects to live, 
making occasional trips to the factory in Hoquiam. 
Mr. Posey will leave next week for Los Angeles, 
where his family is spending the winter months. 

Arthur J. Stokes, former sales manager of the 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Hoquiam, 
was on the Harbor last week en route to San Fran- 
cisco where he will make a report to the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co, concerning his re- 
cent trip to Burope. 

While Carl Gray, president of the Union Pacific, 
was on the Harbor last week he assured the lum- 
ber manufacturers that an adjustment of the lum- 
ber rates would be made that would be satisfac- 
tory to the lumbermen of the Northwest. Mr. 
Gray was making a trip with a party of officials 
for the purpose of inspecting the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co. and Union Pacific 
properties on the Harbor. 

Ralph Morley and Paul Morley, of Saginaw, 
Mich., made a brief visit on the Harbor last week, 
the guests while here of their brother A. J. Mor- 
ley, of the Saginaw Timber Co. Mr. Paul Morley 
is very much interested in moving pictures as a 
pastime, and a number of Mr. Morley’s intimate 
friends were invited to see pictures that were 
taken by Mr. Morley at his hunting lodge at Au- 
Sable, Mich., and at his home in Saginaw. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct, 23.—Inquiries for fir lumber seem to indi- 
eate a revival of business, but the volume of orders 
is such that it must be admitted by even the most 
optimistic that the lumber business is still in the 
doldrums. There is a general feeling, however, 
that ere long a real awakening will take place and 
that it will be difficult then to supply wants as 
promptly as buyers will urge. Prices have been 
shaded till they are now down to what is consid- 
ered bedrock and many mills now operating will 
shut down on Nov. 1 unless a marked improve- 
ment is noted. <A large number of mills are now 
idle thruout the State. As a result of the light 
demand for lumber, logging camps are going light, 
too, because the loggers do not feel that it is good 
business to drive logs into the water unless they 
are picked up quite readily. 

The railroads have joined those that seem to 
be playing a waiting game, for after a few weeks 
of activity in the buying field they, too, have with- 
drawn now, it appears, and it is expected that 
they will come in on the rising tide. 

One line of new business reported is that of the 
Cunard line wanting a large amount of piling, any- 
where from 20,000 to 40,000 pieces for New York 
harbor improvements, the company’s engineers hav- 
ing asked for a fund of $30,000,000 for this project. 
Piling measuring between 80 and 90 feet will be 
wanted here and the material is-to be shipped by 
way of the Panama Canal, the supposition being 
that the company will supply its own vessels. 

G. A. Krause, resident manager at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., of the Klamath Falls Lumber & Box 
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Co., was in Portland during the week. He said 
that the mills down his way, cutting western pine, 
are still running full blast and accumulating some 
stock. There is no difficulty in moving No. 2 shop 
and better, but the demand for boxes in California 
has fallen off and it is more difficult to move the 
box grades. 

The Duncan Lumber Co., which handles the out- 
put of the two large mills at Meskill and Dryad, 
Wash., finds that one of these plants will be able 
to supply the demand for the present, and hence 
the Meskill plant will probably close down about 
Nov. 1. 

Speaking before the Prunarians, a civic organi- 
zation of Vancouver, Wash., Oct. 18, N. J. Blagen, 
president of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., said 
that it is his intention to establish a sawmill 
at Vancouver, as was announced some time ago 
and that the mill will be on the Van Allman site 
of 311 acres purchased last March for $140,000. 
In connection with the mill will be an electric 
power developing station that will furnish 15,000 
kilowatts of electric power. 

The new lumber carrying steam schooner under 
construction for the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., at the 
plant of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., is so 
nearly completed that it is planned to have the 
launching either Saturday, Oct. 30, or Monday, 
Nov. 1. This vessel is named the Quinault, and 
it will be an excellent addition to the fleet of the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co., which includes the steam- 
ships Claremont, San Diego, Solana, Avalon and 
Hartwood, all of which are busy in the coastwise 
lumber carrying trade from the Columbia River, 
Willapa Harbor, Grays Harbor and Puget Sound 
to California points. 

The principle upon which car wheels operate has 
been applied to logging blocks in a patent just 
issued to the F. B. Malory Co. for a journal bear- 
ing logging block. The blocks were perfected after 
fifteen months of tests under actual working con- 
ditions and are declared to be a vast improvement. 
They are now being manufactured for the market. 

Conservation of the future timber supply in 
Oregon was the object of a conference held at the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis, Ore., by 
F. A. Elliott, State forester; C. S. Chapman, sec- 
retary of the Oregon Forest Fire Association, and 
G. W. Peavy, dean of the school of forestry of the 
college. These men were appointed a committee 
by the State board of forestry to prepare a report 
on policies, 

W. 8S. Jamison, well known wholesale lumber- 
man of Minneapolis, is here accompanied by Mrs. 
Jamison, with a view of possibly locating in Port- 
land. 


William H. Fritz, of William H. Fritz & Co., 
Philadelphia, was here this week on a tour of the 
Pacific Northwest and California. Mr. Fritz says 
it seems to him as if Philadelphia and that district 
would show a big business in lumber in the spring 
and thruout the year. 

The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
held its monthly meeting here this morning and 
devoted the time to a general discussion of con- 
ditions. Most of the valley mills have shut down 
because of the unsettled condition of the market 
and the acute shortage of cars on the Southern 
Pacific. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 23.—There has been no marked change in 
conditions in this and other surrounding territory. 
Building is active and the yards are working to 
capacity to fill the requirements of builders. Prices 
have remained unchanged and, altho they are not 
down to the low level reported thruout the eastern 
territory, remain at the point fixed a week ago. 


Much lumber is moving locally, both retail and 
wholesale, as cars are a little easier from the 
north Coast, but are very hard to get for move- 
ment out of this market. The wharves at San 
Pedro and Redondo are crowded with stock await- 
ing cars, and at the rate stock is going out of the 
yards it is imperative that the yards get material. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 25.—“The nation is far behind in construc- 
tion. It must catch up some time. The per capita 
wealth is larger and that has increased the de- 
mand for building. Construction is waiting upon 
the stabilization of prices. I think reduced and 
stabilized costs are on the way. The levels are 
bound to go lower, but nobody can say when the 
expected drop will take place. There the present 
trouble lies.””’ Thus spoke Gen. R. C. Marshall, Jr., 
of Washington, general manager of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, during the course 
of his visit to New Orleans last week to arrange for 
the annual convention of the organization, which 
will be’ held here Jan. 25-27, 1921. He was ac- 
companied by G. W. Buchanan, general secretary, 
and the two were the guests of the local contrac- 
tors at a luncheon Saturday afternoon. Gen. Mar- 
shall was in charge of Government construction 


during the war and is in close touch with national 
conditions in the contracting industry. 

President A. D. Parker, of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, has received word that 
the Senate Committee on reconstruction will stage 
a hearing in New Orleans on Nov. 20. The associ- 
ation’s housing committee probably will prepare a 
review of local conditions and needs for submis- 
sion to the committee, and the association officers 
have announced that they will welcome suggestions 
or information from local business men regarding 
matters within the scope of the committee’s investi- 
gation. 

J. B. Nalty, a veteran Mississippi lumberman, 
has returned to his home at Brookhaven, in that 
State, from a six-week’s automobile tour thru the 
eastern States. Mr. Nalty was accompanied by his 
wife and son, Will Nalty, the latter returning south 
via steamer from New York to New Orleans, while 
his parents came by rail, stopping over in St. 
Louis for a visit with relatives. 

Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern 
Pine Association, and H. C. Berckes, his assistant, 
will leave tonight for Lake Charles, where the first 
of a series of district meetings of association sub- 
scribers will be held tomorrow. Thence they pro- 
ceed to Houston, Tex., where a similar meeting will 
be held on Oct. 27. From Houston they go to 
Shreveport, where a meeting has been scheduled for 
Oct. 28; and from Shreveport to Alexandria, 
where a meeting will be held Friday. 

According to a report from Yazoo City, Miss., 
the R. H. Jones stave mill near that city is working 
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on a contract for 1,500,000 No. 1 staves to be 
shipped to New Orleans for export to England, 
where they will be used, it is understood, in the 
manufacture of beer barrels. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Oct. 25.—Inquiries and orders for yard stock 
continue very scarce, altho there seems to be quite 
a demand for railroad and car shop material. In- 
quiries from all export concerns are plentiful, es- 
pecially for sawn timber and prime. 

The car situation has shown very little improve- 
ment over last week, especially on the Santa Fe. 
There seems to be an oversupply of coal cars, but 
a shortage of box cars. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 26.—Returning from a business trip to New 
Orleans and the Louisiana cypress producing 
centers, Laurent M. Tully, of the L. M. Tully Lum- 
ber Co., and Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo. 
declared that he found cypress stocks at the mills 
rather low. Mr. Tully departed last night for 
Marion, Ohio, to attend a concatenation where 
Senator Harding, a member of the order, will be 
present. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., has just returned frem 
Selma, La., where he witnessed the opening of the 
new hardwood lumber mill of the Grant Timber 
& Manufacturing Co., one of the Buchanan-Fergu- 
son concerns. The new mill has a capacity of 
100,000 feeta day. Mostly oak and gum will be cut, 
and the output will be handled thru the Ferguson 
company. A mill for southern pine has been in 
operation at Selma, with a daily output of 250,000 
feet. A second pine mill is now nearing completion, 
which will have a capacity output of 100,000 feet 
daily. 

Cc. W. Jourden, who was with the Banner Lum- 
ber Co. in St. Louis for more than twenty-five years, 
has returned after a trip to the Pacific coast. At 
one time the Banner yards in St. Louis and suburbs 
numbered nine, the last one being sold recently to 
the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. Mr. Jourden has 
not decided on his plans for the future. 

W. B. Morgan, secretary of S. T. Aleus & Co. 
(Ltd.), of New Orleans, was a visitor here during 
the week. He reports that the demand for box 
shooks has been slowing up in line with activities 
in other quarters. 

F. A. Read, president of F. A. Read (Inc.), New 
York, stopped in St. Louis a day last week to visit 
with W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber 
Co. Mr. Read went to France with the Red Cross 
in July, 1918, and served with the American Hxpe- 
ditionary Forces in that country. Mr. Dings went 
to Italy for the Red Cross, and this is the first 
time that he and Mr. Read had met since July, 
1918, in Paris, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Oct. 25.—There is practically no change at all 
in the condition of the lumber market in this 
section and because of the bad situation lumber- 
men are a little less cheerful than usual. There 
are really no developments either for good or bad, 
but prices are lower than they have been since 
the days of the embargoes, and there is no de- 
mand. 

The following is a condensed statement of the 
shipments of Kaul Lumber Co. for September: 





Grade Percent Average 
PE ENO eiwiceccceduseeseenee Bi $123.60 
PPM Ness Cakaccheneceawneat 7 19.9 
a = ReMU area eC hades be eens 2.1 120.87 

WEG 6% ce Piweceriavecuad a 101.58 
B&better reac Ss eioarg award es 8.5 80.47 
OS a ee 11.5 63.39 
RO a IOI ck es casieonucae 44.3 37.35 
Oe ee ee 4.3 29.80 
No. 4 common and culls...... A 21.27 
TIMOTS— TAPES. oso ccreecccccce 3.4 51.59 
Timbers—small ............. 18.4 45.50 
ES RS EE ree 5.5 36.60 
NEC Ria Cae crakinie. cso eeu es “a 128.09 
Paving” DIOCE GUOCN. cccciccccs 0 0 

MEER ccd ekutersvene aces 0 0 

100.0 $ 48.63 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 25.—Conditions since last week are un- 
changed, showing no new feature except that more 
mills have closed down and a number of operators 
have sold enough to meet obligations and have 
withdrawn from the market until price and de- 
mand improve. These millmen say they are not 
offered cost of production and will not sell. There 
is an optimistic feeling, but no one expects marked 
improvement before next spring. Stocks on hand 
are less than normal and production will not 
exceed 40 percent in this district. Labor is plen- 
tiful and wages have been reduced in a number of 
cases. The weather has been very good during the 
last week. Car supply is ample for all require- 
ments and very little stock is being shipped. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 25.—There was no improvement in the 
movement of southern pine during the last week, 
neither was there an increase in the production. 
More mills are closing down from time to time and 
the number operating on short time is greater still. 
The larger concerns are running just enough to 
keep their organizations together. 

With yard stocks moving at less than cost of pro- 
duction, it is expected that retailers who can, will 
eventually take on their requirements. One promi- 
nent distributer pointed out that the retailers were 
nearly as well posted on conditions as the manu- 
facturers and it stands to reason that they will 
take advantage of a condition which can not exist 
indefinitely. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 23.—There has been a slight improvement 
noticeable in demand but not in prices obtaining. 
The number of inquiries has been larger and most 
of them are for material that is wanted right 
away, altho calling in instances for items that are 
hard to manufacture and hard to buy under normal 
conditions. From talks had with various large 
manufacturers of North Carolina pine during the 
last week, they seem to feel that there will be a 
slight improvement in the demand after the elec- 
tion but that competition will continue very keen, 
resulting no doubt in prices declining still further 
until such time as the demand so increases as to 
force the market again upward, altho many mills 
are now selling their stock, on a general average 
of all items, at a loss. Quite a few of the large 
plants are now closed down and others are pre- 
paring to close just as soon as orders already in 
hand are taken care of. Some lowering of wages 
has been done but not sufficient materially to lower 
the cost of production. Practically all the millmen 
feel that the closing down of their mills is their 
only salvation, yet they hate to disrupt their or- 
ganizations and are waiting to see what the other 
fellow is going to do, fearing he might grab their 
best men for keeps. The number of inquiries for 
4/4 and thicker good lumber during the week was 
slightly larger but in every instance called for 
immediate shipment. Prices vary considerably and 
while there is no disposition to rush at things, 
millmen to get the business are willing to accept 
lower than their quotations on bona fide offers. In 
addition to competition among themselves, there is 
keen competition from far southern and _ south- 
western mills. Offers are being made by buyers 
at extremely low prices, but these are being turned 
down without any exception. 

There has been no improvement in the demand 
for 4/4 edge box and stock box during the week. 
The box makers are figuring on some new business, 
but competition among them is keen, due to some 
box plants using air dried stock entirely and buy- 
ing this at very low figures, and it is doubtful if 


the kiln drying mills will be favored with the 
business. Prices of 4/4 edge box and other low 
grade items have dropped during the week, at first 
sharply but lately there has been a breathing peri- 
od, and little new business has developed. The 
prospects are not bright for an improvement in de- 
mand in the immediate future, as box makers in 
other sections still say they want to work off old 
stock before placing new business. There is a 
slightly better demand for edge culls and red heart, 
also stock widths, but prices are being hammered 
down by buyers because of large offerings made 
them, and to get this business many mills will have 
to sacrifice their profits. There is little buying of 
box bark strips and offers are being made by pur- 
chasers which the millmen will not consider. 

There has been a slight increase in sales of dressed 
stock during the week, but the total is very small. 
Prices show a further slight decline, with prospects 
dull for business before New Year’s. Roofers are 
still being offered in large quantities and at low 
prices, but the demand for them is light. Kiln 
drying mills have practically been forced out of the 
roofer market because of prices quoted. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 25.—For some time the redeeming feature 
of the southern pine market has been the export 
demand and prices held fairly well, and even now, 
altho Cuba has recently been under 4 severe finan- 
cial strain owing to the heavy decline in the price 
of sugar, there has been little if any decline in 
lumber. There is still considerable demand in 
Cuba for South American schedule. A large part 
of the lumber now being shipped to Cuba is routed 
via the all-rail route, Florida East Coast by way 
of Key West, and car ferry to Cuba. There is a 
fair call for Windward Islands’ schedule, consisting 
of 2x2 and up. 

Regarding the interior market for southern pine, 
one sales manager said, ‘There is none.” A gen- 
eral inquiry, however, shows that mills that are 
selling lumber at this time are meeting all com- 
petition in prices, with the inevitable result that 
some lumber is being sold at very low figures, con- 
sidering the cost of production. In pine, No. 2 and 
8 common are in better demand than the upper 
grades. Most of the mills on account of lack of 
demand, are cutting very little dimension. Hard- 
wood is practically at a standstill. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 25.—With box cars fairly plentiful, the 
mills are rapidly shipping out their old orders, and 
because of the price offered they are not refilling 
their order files quickly, as they can not see any 
reasons for taking on new business at a price 
less than the cost of manufacture, and as a rule 
they are taking orders only where they can at 
least break even. Production is still being cur- 
tailed, some mills are closing down, others are dis- 
missing men and running part of the plant and 
others are running only three and four days a 
week. There is talk of wage reductions, but most 
of the mills are cutting out every man they can 
and speeding up those who remain at work. 

R. H. Bostwick, who has had charge of the Hat- 
tiesburg office for the Carrothers Lumber Co., has 
closed his office here for the present and gone to 
the consuming territory, where he will be on the 
selling end. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 25.—Market conditions show little change, 
but prices are more stabilized. Several of the 
large pine operators declare that they will not 
accept business at any price lower than published 
on their “minimum” lists. This has had its effect. 
Buyers are realizing that prices can not go much 
lower, as today they are at cost of production. 
Uppers have suffered quite a bit in the last week, 
as they had not declined as rapidly as the lower 
grades. Inquiries are increasing and the number 
of orders offered for immediate shipment would 
indicate that stocks are generally low. The slight 
increase in orders may be attributed to curtailed 
production. All of the small mills in this section 
have entirely ceased their operations and quite a 
few of the larger ones have shut down. Others are 
running sawmills only four days and planing mills 
when they have cars and orders. The weather has 
been exceptionally good for logging. Labor effi- 
ciency is increasing very materially, much to the 
satisfaction of the millmen. The festricted ship- 
ments of all commodities has given the mills an 
ample supply of cars. The mills are rather opti- 
mistic and expect quite a bit of business to be 
placed in the next few months. Car material is 
in demand, but not to such extent that prices have 
shown any strengthening. The number of orders 
placed this week in this section were about twice 
the number placed last week. 

The hardwood situation is unchanged, except 
that more concessions are being made. Hardwood 
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California 
White and Pi 
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Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 


Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 














W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 





ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 





We Manufacture 


California White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Sawmill, box factory Gensvel Office: 


and planing mill at 
Leyelten, California Reno, Nevada 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 





Service Is Our Specialty 








rWESTERN SOFT PINE, 

No. "8 '& No.’ 4 “commen tor ‘Immediate 

IDAHO WHITE PINE, NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
RWAY—WHIfe PINE LA 

| The John C. King Lumber Co. 2g) Marion ous 


A 














Timbers, Bridge, 
Track and 


TACOMA 
Car Material 
Dimension, 


FIR 


Spruce Plank 


Let us know your require- 
ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service thai sstiefes, 


Newhegin Lumber Co. 


ae Office, 1302 Pacific Avenue, 
| iesenbi Me TACOMA, WASH. 
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-| Redwood } 


will save you money and enhance the 
value of your factory products. For color, 
grain and easy-working qualities it is 
unexcelled. - 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 














MILLS: 
Granite 


LONG FIR JOISTS. 
anD BIG TIMBERS =: 


(“WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Remember 
NC 


Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


Colonial T: Bldg.» 
Owen M. Bruner Co., Phiiudeiphia, Pa. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
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Fir 
Spruce 
Noble Fir 


and 


| Specialized 
Service 


in the woods shown 
opposite is what we 
offer Eastern buyers. 
We are wholesalers 


West Coast 
and directly repre- P roducts 
sent mills having a 


combined capacity of : 


500,000 Feet Daily 


Write us about your future needs in 
West Coast Woods. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 
505 Gotaow Portland, Ore. 


Building, 
\ Louis Gerlinger, Jr. Geo. T. Gerlinger ) 








H. J. Anderson 








STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) 


1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V.G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


Mills at LAN 
North fend, Onn PORT D, ORE. 











flooring has taken a very decided slump. The car 
supply has been good. Labor is more plentiful 
and efficient and the log supply at all mills is good. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 26.—Tho lumber jobbers and mill represen- 
tatives on this market describe trade as about as 
dull as it well could be, they are inclined to be 
optimistic regarding the outlook for 1921. As a 
result of encouragement being given in many quar- 
ters, a substantial revival in house building is be- 
ing confidently counted upon to develop next 
spring. Officials of the sawmill companies rep- 
resented here take the view that quotations in 
white and norway pine lumber will not be shaded 
to any extent below their present levels, as it is 
believed that the springing up of any sort of 
normal demand would speedily exhaust stocks in 
the hands of eastern jobbers and would disclose 
shortage in due course. That, they contend, would 
bring about a stiffening up in the market in some 
items first, and then ultimately all the way thru 
the list. 

The closing down of several large plants and the 
certainty that a number of small operators in this 
territory who operated to a great extent last sea- 
son with portable sawmills will, it is estimated, 
contribute toward a material cutting down in the 
coming season’s aggregate output. The Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., the Cloquet-Northern Lumber Co., 
the International Lumber Co., the Crookston Lum- 
ber Co. and the Duluth Log Co. are proceeding 
with their arrangements to operate during the sea- 
son on as extensive scales as labor conditions will 
admit. 

The petition of the Duluth & Northern Minne- 
sota Railroad, the former Alger, Smith & Co. log- 
ging road, for permission to abandon operation, as 
it is now a losing proposition, came up for hearing 
before the Minnesota State Warehouse & Railroad 
Commission at St. Paul last week and decision was 
reserved. The application was opposed by settlers 
and residents of villages along the railroad line, 
who, contended that they were induced to take up 
land in the district thru assurances of transporta- 
tion facilities. 


. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 27.—J. H. Bloedel, president Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., was here 
last week on his return home from the East, where 
he went on business following the railroad rate 
conference in Chicago Oct. 6. He visited three 
children who are attending colleges in the East. 

F. L. Hedrick, secretary and treasurer Totem 
Lumber Co., Seattle, was a business visitor here 
last week, conferring with wholesalers and with 
some of the large buyers. 

T. E. Pearson, secretary South Bend Mills & 
Timber Co., South Bend, Wash., dropped in here 
for a few hours last week in the course of a busi- 
ness trip. 

H. J. Draheim, secretary Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co., is back from an eastern trip, and re- 
ports that sentiment among lumbermen was much 
more optimistic than he had expected to find it. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 26.—A good many lumbermen here are pre- 
dicting a strong revival of buying within the next 
thirty days, basing their prediction in the fact 
that southern pine prices practically have hit bot- 
tom and that all other woods are approaching a 
comparative basis. There is no question that a 
large majority of the retail yards have very low 
stocks. Most of them have bought only from hand 
to mouth since last spring while they were clean- 
ing out their high priced lumber, and now many 
of them are far below normal on’ their supplies. 
In most cases the high priced lumber has been 
cleaned out. Now the inventory season. is ap- 
proaching and in order to get what benefit will 
accrue to them under the Federal tax laws it will 
be necessary to bring their stocks up to a point 
where they will lose nothing on the condition of 
their stocks. This applies particularly to those 
who inventory at cost rather than on average. 
The line yards are said to be ready to get into 
the market extensively, and it is said the city 
yards will have to place large orders to bring their 
stocks up to normal. 

Meantime, however, the retail demand for lum- 
ber is not at all encouraging, tho it appears to be 
agreed that regardless of prices there is going to 
be a heavy building program started in the spring. 
Apparently not much can be expected either of 
lower labor costs, or much of a reduction in the 
cost of other building materials. Cement prices 
recently have advanced and the outlook for plumb- 
ing, heating and hardware prices is for present 
prices at least, with the probability of some fur- 
ther advances. Apparently, the only saving intend- 
ing builders can make is on lumber, with possibly 
a little on the greater efficiency of labor. 

Between the present low prices of southern pine 


and the greater increase in freight rates in effect 
from the Pacific coast than from the South, the fir 
and western pine mills practically have been driven 
out of the eastern market, despite the fact that fir 
prices have been considerably below southern pine 
in most instances. The spread between some up- 
per grades of fir and southern pine still is great 
enough to permit the fir mills to get some of the 
middle West business, but on boards, dimension 
and such items the western mills can not compete, 
either in the middle West or the Hast. Until re- 
cently, Inland Empire mills were able to compete 
in pine, but now they also are almost out of it on 
common items. 

Naturally, wholesalers here and the mills them- 
selves are aroused over the situation and have ap- 
pealed to the railroads for relief. The railroads 
are as eager to keep the business as the mills are 
to get it, and, according to reports received here, 
the rate question is to be taken up at once for the 
purpose of putting the western mills on a more 
equitable basis. So far as shingle rates are con- 
cerned, there is no competition with the western 
mills and it is not expected the present rates will 
be disturbed. It is probable also that the fir and 
pine mills will ask for a comparatively lower basis 
on commons than on uppers. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 25.—With exports at a low ebb and build- 
ing operations in the city uncertain, the retail 
yards are not buying lumber in any volume at 
present. The lumber bought months ago at peak 
prices is just now being delivered, due to a com- 
bination of circumstances, and the dealers are un- 
willing to pile up their yards until they get some 
line on how things are going to shape up. 

Building material buying in New York is at the 
zero stage. Prospective purchasers are wary and 
apparently are satisfied to await the eventualities 
of the immediate future. These incidents include 
such factors in the building construction industry 
as finance, fuel supply, freight car manipulation. 
unemployment at manufacturing centers, export 
and import influences, price stabilization, liquida- 
tion of labor and the effect the housing investiga- 
tion now in progress will have upon building opera- 
tions on which estimates have been received but 
not yet acted upon. 

Current prices of lumber indicate that the bot- 
tom is being reached on price concessions, espe- 
cially on oak, maple, poplar, cypress and North 
Carolina pine. Enormous stocks of lumber are 
continually being Offered to local dealers at prices 
that would have seemed laughable if the figures 
had been quoted in a forecast even as far back 
as two months ago. But low prices are not prov- 
ing an enticement to the dealers, who are frank 
to admit they have no outlet for large stocks at 
any price. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 25.—The last week in the lumber business 
here has been, in the words of a veteran salesman, 
“bone dry.” This is not literally true, but as far 
as the wholesalers are concerned there is mighty 
little doing, and that is done at buyers’ prices to a . 
great extent. The retailers are finding quite a little 
business in each day’s development, but even they 
are not quite so busy as they have been. Their 
replenishments of sold stocks, and some business 
for the railroads and industrials, keep the whole- 
salers from starving, but there is little ahead for 
either branch of the trade. Not many feel, how- 
ever, that things are really bad except for the 
moment, and all seem to agree that a slight turn 
is likely to be followed by a quick tightening of 
the market because of the almost stopped produc- 
tion in the territory which supplies most of the 
lumber for this market, 

There is still a large volume of building work in 
repairs, alterations and improvements, and some 
factory and public work, but from now on it is 
expected that this will decrease, and not much be 
done until the spring. In the meantime there will 
be an adjustment of the wage question, and some 
of the lines where there is a real shortage will 
have a chance to catch up, so that dwelling work 
will probably be a live issue at that time. 

Transportation conditions are much improved, 
and shipments from most southern points are com- 
ing in in quick time, but this may be because of the 
light volume. 

The hardwood wholesalers are finding some de- 
mand for oak, poplar, gum and hardwood floorings, 
but birch, beech, maple, chestnut, ash, basswood, 
hickory and mahogany are being sold in small 
volume, and mostly at prices that seem low in 
comparison with those of a few months ago. 

White pine is so scarce that the break in prices 
is not felt as much, but if the lack of buying, even 
on the part of those who have practically none, 
continues, white pine must feel the decline, too. 
Spruce is inactive but still bringing fair prices 
when sold. Hemlock is one of the best sellers, and 
prices are comparatively firm. Cypress is not so 
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plentiful, but the lack of life in the business is 
causing it to be offered low. Longleaf pine has not 
lost as much in price as some other woods, but 
there is only a small volume being offered and the 
demand for the small production is greater in 
proportion on account of factory work. North 
Carolina pine is badly broken in price, the varia- 
tion in quotations being wide. Lath are scarce, 
but there are more offered than heretofore and at 
lower prices. Shingles are slow and off in price. 

According to an announcement by Commissioner 
Cc. B. Connelly, a committee of ten persons will 
be named to supervise preliminary steps in draft- 
ing the building code of Pennsylvania. This com- 
mittee will consist of an architect, a building con- 
structor, a member of the building trades organ- 
{zations, one representative of the building bureaus 
of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Wilkes-Barre, a 
construction engineer, a representative of the State 
chamber of commerce, a representative of the 
State department of health and former Mayor 
E. A. Weimer, of Lebanon, who was chairman of 
the former building code committee. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 26.—Dullness continues in the local market 
but prices are holding firm and there has been no 
change of consequence in the last week. The 
demand is a little better and inquiries are a little 
more numerous. Not much work in the building 
line can be done now before winter, altho the last 
few weeks of favorable weather have stimulated 
the movement of retail stocks. 

With a number of the mills, especially on the 
Coast, closing down, the production is reduced to 
a considerable extent. This will result in a scarcity 
of lumber and probably in higher prices just as 
soon as the demand improves. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 26.—Practically no change occurred in the 
southern pine market hereabouts during the last 
week, mill operations generally continuing slow, 
a policy of curtailment being adopted by most of 
the mills. Few mills are trying to sell their stock, 
deciding to hold it for better prices, which are ex- 
pected to be realized just as soon as any improve 
ment is felt in the demand. A tendency towaril 
increased demand is now apparent. 

Transit car dealers report receiving orders for 
transits more freely than orders for direct ship 
ment, the transit cars selling at prices averaging 
$1 to $2 better than big mills quote. For instance, 
some of the large mills offer No. 2 12-inch boards 
at $34.50 f. o. b. a 39-cent rate, while transit cars 
of 12-inch boards have been going at $37 to $39. 
This evidences the fact that the trade is buying 
only as actual needs develop. The minimum price 
lists now being issued by a number of the larger 
companies seem to have a stabilizing effect. Re- 
ports indicate a great need for stock and the gen- 
eral outlook appears bright, with a big volume of 
buying in sight. 

Logging is being interfered with to a consider- 
able extent by rains. The labor situation is not 
entirely satisfactory, the supply of hands having 
been affected by the cut in wages occasioned by 
the drop in the prices of lumber. The car supply 
seems to meet fairly well the present limited re- 
quirements. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 23.—The disturbing and unsteady condi- 
tions of six months ago in the lumber industry 
here are now showing full effect. At the last 
meeting of the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle 
Manufacturers (Ltd.), it was announced that 12 
percent of the Coast mills had closed, and by the 
end of the month this figure will be at least 25 
percent. The Canadian-Puget Sound Lumber & 
Timber Co.’s plant at Victoria has closed for a 
time; the Alberni-Pacific Lumber Co. at Port 
Alberni has discontinued mill operations; and the 
Bucklin Lumber Co. at New Westminster has also 
shut down. The last named company first posted 
a notice that there would be a 10 percent reduc- 
tion in wages, but it was thought inadvisable to 
carry out this policy and the mill was, closed. 
Conditions have assumed the most serious propor- 
tions for years. 


Many plants are busy on railroad tie orders, but, 


this material does not take the whole of the log 
and unless there is a market for the balance of the 
cut, it is impossible to continue cutting without 
losing money, for the piling up of lumber in the 
yard can not go on interminably. This is par- 
ticularly the case in view of the fact that prices 
next year are expected to be even lower than the 
reduced quotations of today. Some mill owners 


are keeping plants going to care for foreign com- 
mitments and hold organizations together, but the 
majority detlare they are now without profit on 
their cut and it is only a matter of time before 
they will have to close. 

The matter has come up again of a Canadian 
officer at New York. 


customs The Vancouver 








board of trade has asked for this appointment on 
several occasions, but has been put off by the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa. Now that increased freight 
rates on railroads are resulting in shipment to the 
Atlantic seaboard by steamer, this appointment ts 
becoming imperative. bi 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 25.—Trade is very quiet, actual transactions 
being held down to immediate requirements. Re- 
tailers are buying probably less than for years, and 
are undoubtedly playing a cautious game. More- 
over, there is a feeling among many retailers that 
they will obtain easier prices if they hold out. It 
is not possible to say whether this attitude is justi- 
fied, tho there are still strong factors in the direc- 
tion of firm prices, the chief being the reduction in 
output and the high cost of labor, to say nothing of 
increased rates. The continued mild weather is 
assisting trade to some extent, as building opera- 
tions are much encouraged thereby. 

There is still quite a demand for 1l-inch and 
thicker white pine mill culls: 1-inch mill cull 
sidings are not plentiful. White pine lath are 
holding their own fairly well and are sold up close 
to the saw. Spruce lath are weak. White pine 
shop lumber is still very scarce and in strong 


demand. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 26.—The unstable condition of the lumber 
market continues to cause the temporary shutting 
down of numerous sawmills in the Southeast, and 
while there appears no immediate prospect of a 
return to normal conditions, dealers are expecting 
business to pick up immediately following the elec- 
tion. 

The plant of the Port Wentworth Lumber Co., 
near Savannah, Ga., having a daily capacity of 
175,000 feet and employing about six hundred men, 
is one of the larger plants in this section that has 
discontinued operations. J. E, Brantley, vice presi- 
dent, declared that on account of unstable condi- 
tions the company could not possibly continue to 
operate at a profit, and said that the mills would 
remain closed until the market took a turn for 
the better. 

No less than nine sawmills in the vicinity of 
Livingston, Ala., have closed for the same reason. 
Officials gave out their reasons for closing as 
overproduction, light demand, low prices of lumber 
and the high cost of labor. Several mills near 
Marbury, Ala., have also closed, including the 
White-Water Lumber Co., the R. H. Gaines Co., 
the Prattville Lumber Co., the Logan Lumber Co., 
the J. E. Wright Co. and the Russell Lumber Co. 
Numerous other mills have also closed in various 
sections of the Southeast. 





SHOULD NOT BUYERS WAKE UP? 


DENVER, COoLo., Oct. 25. of 
the Burnside Co., of this city, recently has pre- 
pared and sent out to lumber buyers a circular 
that has been declared by all who have seen 
it to be one of the most novel and effective ap- 
peals to the lumber trade ever sent out from 
this territory. This cireular was as follows: 


About thirty years ago an Iowa farmer brought 
a wagonload of apples into a small town. Just at 
recess time he was passing a school house, and if 
you'll just think back a few years, you will almost 
hear the chorus of agonized, imploring cries of 
“gimme one” that greeted him. 

But he was a sour old crab and “nary a one” 
would he let loose of. 

So—in stepped fate who had decreed that right 
in that spot his end-gate should break and that 
his precious load of rosy-cheeked, luscious fruit 
should roll and tumble right into the hands of 
Young America. 

Oh sure—the kids just stood on the sidewalk 
and looked. Yes—just for the smallest part of a 
split second it took to get moving and then they 
wiped up those apples so quick there wasn’t a 
stem left in the road by the time the farmer got 
down off his seat. You never saw any one profit 
by another’s misfortune so quickly—it was one 
beautiful scramble. 

Does that remind you of the happenings in the 
lumber game the last twelve months or so? 

Haven't there been times when you wanted lum- 
ber as badly as those kids wanted apples? And 
hasn’t fate busted the end-gate of the producer’s 
wagon right in front of you and offered you choice 
stocks for the taking? 

Tlave you let age rob you of the power of de- 
cision and action those boys had? 

You know fate does not offer you such oppor- 
tunities every day. Are you going to just stand 
undecided till the producers get their end-gate 
fixed up and there is nothing left to pick up but 
a pt dusty, scrubby culls? 
yet vour apples while the getting is good. 
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We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
. is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S. A. 


W. C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








pruce 


Our Mad om ape bs ad is cutting exclusively 
on the high grade Sitka spruce tim 
found in the widely famous cambory, tri- 
butary to Coos Bay, Oregon, We'll be 
glad to know your requirements on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
also : ‘Service First of 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














“PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 





AS 


ee: coast fee! era 


MENTS 
TRANSCONTINENTAL Routes 


/ked Cedar BEVEL SIDING Stiemen 


300 M ft. 1- 2x6 =f aa? Red Cedar Bevel Siding 














500 M ft. 1-2: 
35 M ft. Lone No. Be 
25M ft. 1-2x5 Clear ‘ 
85 M ft. 1-2x5 No. 
| _20M ft. 1-2x5 No. 3 
200 M ft. 1-2x4 No. 2 
40M ft. 1-2x4 No. 3 i Z 
| at Ms <6 s Syemce Bevel Siding 
5 it. 1-2; a Write for complete 
75 M ft.1-2x6C  * a list inciuding all 
18 M ft. 1-2x5A grades. 


Sullivan vate Co,, *oatsegy Bank Be. 








A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND CSTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 
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SEATTLE 





Car Material 








Railroad Timbers 
ard Stock 


St ructural_- 





(4 
ise W.W.HERRON Prest. 


+ 


“ola white Seattle Wash. 








Ship and Construction 


TIMBERS 


Boxing and Crating 
Lumber. 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
















Here’s our 











Why go East Mechanically 
for a Burner Improved 
— a AIR-COOLED BURNER 


get a Better 
One for Less 
Money in 
Seattie 


? 


¢ 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


AND 

Maning AN? BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 

REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 

Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 


Seattle Boiler Works Phone Ballard 555 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Successor et Ballard Boiler Works 

Frank F. Hopkins, Pro Rea Phone Ballard 1209 

Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B.C. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, scrics 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


’ Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





THE WwooD Contains the best work of © ‘The Lumber- 


man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN [UMBERMAN. Publisher. 431 So. Dearborn St.. Chicago 





Cc. M. Cross, of Seattle, Wash., buyer of west 
Coast lumber products for W. G. Wheeler, lumber 
wholesaler of Rockford, Ill., was a Chicago visitor 
the other day. 


Harry A. Hayes, of the Hayes Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., spent a few days in Chicago 
this week in consultation with Ivan Ayers, man- 
ager of the Chicago office. 


John K. Ferguson, of the Ferguson Hardwood 
Co., Paducah, Ky., was in the city this week, con- 
ferring with Manley & Boyd, which concern looks 
after his interests in this territory. 


The Chicago office of the Wheeler Osgood Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., will remove this week from the 
Lumber Exchange Building to Room 1312 Steger 
Building, 28 East Jackson Boulevard. 


A. Soeller, manager of the hardwood department 
of the Southland Lumber & Trading Co., Laurel, 
Miss., was in Chicago for a few days this week, 
and distributed some of his optimism regarding 
the future hardwood market. 


W. Foyes, in charge of the Raymond (Wash.) 
mill operations of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., passed thru Chicago this week on 
his way back to the Coast from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he had been called by the death of a sister. 


Thomas A. Shaw, of Thomas A. Shaw & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, spent a few days here recently, 
conferring with S. R. Taxey, of the S. R. Taxey 
Lumber Co., in which concern he is also inter- 
ested. Mr. Shaw found Chicago and Cleveland 
lumber trade conditions almost identical. 


Grant Call, for the last five years associated 
with the Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., has accepted a position as manager of the 
wholesale department of the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago, and will locate in this city 
permanently, altho he will retain his interest in the 
Goodridge-Call company. 


S. O. Knudson, of the Knudson & Mercer Lum- 
ber Co., Steger Building, is expected to return the 
latter part of this week from the Orient, where he 
has spent the last three months on a pleasure trip. 
Most of this time has been spent in Japan, but 
Mr. Knudson also paid brief visits to China, the 
Philippines and other countries of the Far East. 


J. C. Smith, in charge of the rail sales of Dant 
& Russell (Inc.), Portland, Ore., was in Chicago 
for several days this week, and from here went 
to Detroit, Mich., and eastward. Frank D. Lee, 
formerly president of the Liberty Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., and now in the commission busi- 
ness under his own name in the same city, also 
stopped off in Chicago during the week on his way 
to Detroit and the East. 


W. C. Durham, of Durham & Vanderlinden, re- 
tailers at Coopersville, Mich., was in Chicago dur- 
ing the week looking for lumber supplies. The firm 
of Durham & Vanderlinden is a new arrival in 
the retail lumber field and expects to make its 
yard a model for efficiency and service. Mr. 
Durham is a prominent Coopersville banker and 
hardware dealer. Mr. Vanderlinden is a retail 
lumberman of experience and will manage the 
yard. 

L. H. Levisee, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., made one of his periodical visits 
to Chicago this week. He said that the hemlock 
market is not in such bad shape as is generally 
supposed, because while this wood suffers greatly 
from the competition of southern pine in Illinois 
and southern Wisconsin, good sized quantities are 
being shipped into not only northern Wisconsin 
and the upper peninsula but also into Pennsylvania 
and Buffalo. 

J. H. B. Smith, Detroit (Mich.) representative 
for the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, 
Ky., came to Chicago this week for the purpose of 
opening an office here for the W. P. Brown & Sons 
company. While the Detroit office would not be 
discontinued, Mr. Smith hoped that some arrange- 
ment might be perfected whereby he could spend 
most of his time in the Chicago territory, and at 
the same time supervise the company’s interests 
in the Michigan city. 


T. E. Ripley, vice president Wheeler Osgood Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., passed thru Chicago this week, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, on his way 
to Europe. They will spend several months in 
Great Britain, France and Italy, and altho the 
trip is taken for pleasure, Mr. Ripley will also 
make a careful study of European trade conditions, 
his company being much interested in export busi- 
ness. Before the war Mr. Ripley and family regu- 
larly spent about three months a vear abroad. 


Dr. Wilson Compton spent several days in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week. From Washington he 
went to Lenox, Mass., and on Thursday addressed 
the convention of Trade Association Secretaries, 
the title of his address being ‘Methods of Financing 
Trade Associations.”’ After attending to some 
other business in the East Dr. Compton plans to 
return to Chicago and then leave immediately for 
the Inland Empire and Pacific coast, where he will 
spend two or three weeks, returning to Chicago 
in time for the directors’ meeting of the Nationa] 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which is to be 
held on Dec. 1 at the Congress Hotel in Chicago. 


L. R. Fifer, sales manager for the C. W. John- 
son Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., spent last Thurs- 
day in Chicago and left that evening for New York 
City. Mr. Fifer has spent about two months and 
a half traveling thru the East and the middle West 
in the interest of his concern, and after three or 
four days in New York will return to the West. 
Mr. Fifer says that altho business is very quiet 
just now, there is going to be a large volume of it 
soon, especially from retail sources. He has found 
stocks to be low as a general rule, and has seen 
many large orders that have already been pre- 
pared and will be placed within the very near 
future. 

John L. Blanchard, of Evanston, for seventeen 
years manager of the fiber products department of 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., has gone to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to assume the position of vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hummel & Down- 
ing Co. It is reported that the Corn Products 
Refining Co. has acquired an extensive interest in 
the Milwaukee concern and that Mr. Blanchard is 
representing this investment. Thomas W. Ross, 
formerly vice president and general manager, whose 
position Mr. Blanchard is taking, has gone to Hope- 
well, Va., to take over the management of the 
Hummel & Ross Fibre Co., a subsidiary concern to 
the Hummel & Downing Co. 


George J. Osgood, general manager Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., passed thru Chicago 
this week on his way from the East te the Coast. 
via Texas and California. He reports business 
to be very quiet in the East, and is not so optti- 
mistic regarding the spring season as most lum- 
bermen are. He said that he has talked to many 
of the leading financiers in the East, and that the 
impression received from such talks is that finan 
cial conditions next spring will not be materially 
altered from what they now are, which would 
mean nothing more than a further postponement of 
all such building and business projects as can wait 
and a continuation of market dullness, even if not 
in the present acute form. 


N. J. Block, Chicago representative of the W. J. 
Cook Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., this week made 
a trip to St. Louis, Mo., and other points in that 
section, renewing acquaintances and looking into 
business conditions. He says that the St. Louis 
trade, like that in Chicago, expects a considerable 
improvement in the market to develop by, if not 
before, the middle of November. Retailers and in- 
dustrial consumers alike have lots of orders for 
placement but are holding them up for the pres 
ent because they are not sure whether or not the 
bottom of the market has been reached yet, but 
are expected to release them at any time after 
the national election. Many concerns would like 
to buy right now, realizing that this is the best 
time to do so that may present itself for a long 
time, but are deterred therefrom by financial cop 
ditions. 





‘*RED’S’’ DAD VISITS SOUTH 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 23.—E. L. Connor, of 
Connor & Bailey, Everett, Wash., manufacturers 
of “Red” cedar shingles, was a visitor in Birming- 
ham Oct. 21 and 22, leaving Friday for New Or- 
leans. He was a guest here of President Philips, 
of the Steel City Lumber Co., local distributers for 
Connor & Bailey. 


WHOLESALERS’ DIRECTORS TO MEET 


The directors of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association will hold an executive meeting at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Nov. 5 and 6, for the 
purpose of discussing general association matters. 
The committee on traffic and transportation will 
meet here at the same time to discuss various 
features of the transportation situation. 

L. R. Putman, directing manager of the associ- 
ation, returned early this week from the East, 
where he spent several days in conference with 
J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co, (Inc.), New 
York City, president of the association, and other 
officials. 
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OPEN HOUSE ON ELECTION NIGHT 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago will 
keep open house for its members, their families 
and friends, on election night, Tuesday, Nov. 2. 
A special wire will be installed in the club rooms 
over which the election returns will be received. 
Dinner will be served at $1 per plate from 6 to 8 
o’clock. In a circular letter to the membership on 
this subject S. E. Barwick, chairman of the house 
committee, requests all who expect to be present 
next Tuesday night to notify E. E. Hooper, the 
secretary as early as possible, so that reservations 
can be made. 


CORRECTING AN OMISSION 


In the full page community advertisement of 
the Jackson (Miss.) lumbermen that appeared on 
page 34 of the Oct. 9 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN thru an unfortunate oversight the name of 
the Grambling-Kennedy Lumber Co. was omitted. 
The Grambling-Kennedy Lumber Co. is a whole- 
sale partnership consisting of J. J. Grambling and 
J. J. Kennedy, both of whom are active in every 
movement looking to the development and building 
ap of Jackson and surrounding territory. 


AN OPTIMISTIC SOUTHERNER 


R. J. Wilson, of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 
which operates a modern mill at Peason, La., was a 
Chicago visitor this week. “Captain Jack,” as he 
{s familiarly and affectionately known among his 
hosts of friends in the lumber trade, expressed 
himself as feeling entirely optimistic as to the 
future of the lumber business. His company tho, 
is feeling the full effects of the present depressed 
market conditions and cessation of buying and as a 
result the night runs have been taken off and the 
mill at Peason as well as the mills at Kinder, La., 
and Deweyville, Tex., of the Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co., and Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., in all of 
which Mr. Wilson is interested, are operating on 
short time. These mills are running five days a 
week and as a result of the general elimination of 
night runs in that territory there is an abundance 
of labor available. Labor is becoming much more 
efficient and while there has been no suggestion 
among the operators of reducing wages, economies 
in manufacture are being effected thru the greater 
efficiency of the men and their realization that 
there are other men ready to take their jobs should 
they fall down. Just now there is an ample car 
supply, Mr. Wilson reports, but a spurt in buy- 
ing probably would bring a car shortage such as 
the mills have had to contend with practically 
all this year. While in Chicago, Mr. Wilson spent 
some time in conference with W. T. Hicks, northern 
sales representative of the Peavy-Byrnes interests. 


MANAGING PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


Announcement was made in the Oct. 9 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the opening at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., of an office of the Arrow Lumber Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. The photograph herewith 
reproduced is of J. W. 

Evaul, who for some time 
has represented the Ar- 
row company in eastern 
territory and who will be 
in charge of the newly 
established office and from 
it will cover the territory 
adjacent to Philadelphia. 





J. W. EVAUL, 


Philadelphia Manager for 
the Arrow Lumber Co. 





Mr. Evaul has had long 

experience in the lumber 

game, especially in the 

handling of West Vir- 

ginia hardwoods. Before 

his connection with the 

Arrow company he repre- 

sented the American Col- 

umn & Lumber Co., of Co- 

lumbus, Ohio, in central, southern and eastern 
Ohio, and in western Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh 
territory. Previously he was connected with the 
Crescent Lumber Co., of Marietta, Ohio. 


CHICAGO AS A FURNITURE CENTER 


The third of a series of bulletins on the great 
industries of Chicago issued by the Fort Dearborn 
National Bank treats of ‘“‘The Furniture Industry 
of Chicago,” and contains a wealth of information 
on this local industry which should be of great 
value to the lumber salesman catering to it for 


business. The bulletin, besides the general and 
statistical information which it gives, also de- 
scribes briefly the various processes employed in 
the manufacture of furniture, and is further illus- 
trated by photographs which aid one considerably 
in understanding these processes. 

The Fort Dearborn National Bank from time to 
time publishes in the Chicago newspapers adver- 
tisements of Chicago, describing the chief indus- 
tries of the city, and the latest of these industrial 
advertisements treated Chicago as a center for 
furniture manufacture. It was headed, “Chicago 
Leads in the Manufacture of Furniture,” and pro- 
ceeded by giving the following interesting details: 

“More furniture is made in Chicago than in any 
other place in the world. In fact, one-fifth of all 
the furniture produced in the United States is 
made in this city. The total annual output of 
furniture in the United States is valued at $250,- 
000,000 ; the Chicago output at $50,000,000. This 
impressive development in Chicago has come about 
largely in recent years. Within three years one 
concern has increased its production from a value 
of $1,500,000 a year to $5,000,000 a year. Chi- 
eago has the largest chair factory in the world, 
making 600,000 chairs annually. This ‘same con- 
cern makes more reed furniture than any other, 
and is the largest importer of rattan in the United 
States. It employs one thousand workers. There 
are nine furniture exposition buildings in Chi- 
cago, one being the largest in the world. In these 
buildings the wares of four hundred to five hun- 
dred concerns are examined by three thousand five 
hundred buyers every January and July. There is 
hardly any furniture, from the most severely prac- 
tical to the most highly artistic, from the simplest 
to the most expensive, for whatever purpose, that 
is not produced in Chicago. Also many things 
which do not come under the strict definition of 
furniture, but are closely allied with it, such as 
office fixtures, billiard tables and bowling alleys, 
are made here and would swell the total output to 
twice the totals given.” 


SIMONDS CHARTERS BRITISH COMPANY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., “The Saw 
Makers” of Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, IIl., 
have just secured a charter and established a new 
company in Great Britain, to be known as Simonds 
Saws (Ltd.). An office and shop has been opened 
at 53 Bayham, Camdentown, London, N. W., 
where a full line of the Simonds saw steel prod- 
ucts in demand in Great Britain will be carried. 
The shop will provide for maintenance and repairs 
of saws, machine knives and other edge tools pro- 
duced by the Simonds company. 


Guy A. Eaves, formerly connected with the 
Fitchburg plant, is office manager, and Leon E. 
Wilbur, a Simonds man who has covered the 
Wnited Kingdom since his discharge from the army 
in France, will be associated with him. 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co. now maintains 
plants in Fitchburg, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Montreal, 
Canada, and a steel mill at Lockport, N. Y., where 
the steel used in the manufacture of Simonds saw 
steel products is made. In addition to the new 
British branch the company maintains twelve 
branch houses thruout the United States and 
Canada. 


APPOINTED SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Announcement has been made of the recent ap- 
pointment of C. S. Lucas as northern sales repre- 
sentative for Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), the 
“Hardwood Development Experts” of Oakdale, La. 
Mr. Lucas will maintain headquarters in the Amer- 
ican Bond & Mortgage Building, 127 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, and will cover Illinois, In- 
diana and Michigan. He is a lumberman of long 
and varied experience, having been connected with 
the lumber business ever since his quitting school, 
when he entered the retail lumber business. In 
1906 he went on the road for the J. M. Hastings 
Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and afterward he 
traveled in Ohio and Indiana for the A. Alderman 
Lumber Co., of the same city. Mr. Lucas came to 
Chicago about seven years ago to represent Hunt, 
Washington & Smith, of Nashville, Tenn. Later 
he became connected with the Brown Land & Lum- 
ber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., and after represent- 
ing that concern in the Chicago territory for some 
time he entered the commission lumber business 
on his own account. Mr. Lucas therefore has a 
very wide acquaintance among buyers in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Pennsylvania, as well in other 
States in which he has done business. 

After making the present connection with Hill- 
yer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), Mr. Lucas spent some 
time at the mill in Oakdale, La., thoroly familiariz- 
ing himself with the timber resources and manu- 
facturing facilities of the company, and with its 
available stocks and shipping. facilities, and has 
returned to Chicago very enthusiastic over the 
splendid facilities possessed by the Hillyer-Deutsch- 
Edwards company for taking care of orders for 
anything in the hardwood line. 


COAST MILL PERSONNEL CHANGES 


PoRTLAND, OrB., Oct. 23.—A change of interest 
in lumber circles is the resignation of J. W. Thomp- 
son as manager of the Westport Lumber Co., West- 
port, Ore., to go with the St. Helens Lumber Co. 

and the other Charles R. 
McCormick & Co. inter- 
ests at St. Helens, Ore. 
He is suceeeded as man- 
ager of the Westport 
Lumber Co. by W. E. 
Barnes, who is _ well 
known among lumbermen 
of Oregon and Washing- 





W. E. BARNES, 


Manager Westport Lum- 
ber Co., Westport, Ore. 





ton, having been con- 
nected with fir mills in 
Portland. During 1919 
Mr. Barnes was general 
manager of the Northern 
Pacific Lumber Co., 
which operated the plant 
of the North Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. on a lease until 
early in this year. Mr. Barnes learned the lumber 
business in the South, operating in southern pine 
until he came to Portland seven or eight years ago. 
He took charge of affairs at Westport Oct. 15 and 
it is understood that Mr. Thompson goes to St. 
Helens on Nov. 1. 

M. C. Woodard, of Silverton, Ore., vice president 
and general manager of the Silver Falls Timber 
Co., operating there, is president of the Westport 
Lumber Co. Its plant is one of the most active 
on the Columbia River and is running steadily six- 
teen hours a day with its order book well filled, 
shipping both by water and by rail. It operates 
its own logging camp on the Kerry Railroad and 
is running full capacity, putting in practically all 
of the logs it manufactures. 


~ 


NEW CATALOG OF METAL PRODUCTS 


A very interesting catalog has been published by 
the Ajax Metal Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Birmingham, Ala., in which that company’s prod- 
ucts are listed and described. The book is issued 
in looseleaf form and is published in English and 
Spanish so as to make it available for export use. 
The multitude of Ajax metals embody years of ex- 
perience in producing a metal especially designed 
for each particular use. As the catalog describes 
these metals and their uses it should be of the 
greatest value to users. A copy will be sent on 
request. 


APPOINTED MANAGER OF LINE YARD 


John Simpson, the champion lumberman golfer, 
who since his release from the army has been 
associated with his father, Wade Simpson, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in the operation of a chain of 
line yards under the name of the W. M. Simpson 
Lumber Co., has been appointed manager, effective 
Dec. 1, of the yard at Vincennes, Ind., which is 
the largest of the chain. The W. M. Simpson 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Indianapolis, 
operates about a score of yards in Indiana, and an 
affiliated company, James C. Simpson & Co., with 
headquarters in Galesburg, Ill., operates about as 
many in filinois. 

John Simpson served during the war in the avia- 
tion corps of the United States Army, and for 
two years acted as instructor at different aviation 
fields in this country. Later he was sent abroad 
as an expert aviator, and served six months with 
the expeditionary forces “over there.” 

Mr. Simpson has fame both as an aviator and as 
a lumber retailer, but perhaps this is eclipsed by 
his fame as a golfer. Last June he won the cham- 
pionship at the tournament held under the auspices 
of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association, of this city. 
and he is also the Indiana open golf champion, and 
holds the Indiana amateur championship, the cen- 
tral Illinois championship and the western junior 
and western intercollegiate championships. 





The Forest Products Laboratory states that 
the cores of many kinds of veneer logs, now used 
in large part for fuel, would make excellent 
pulpwood and that in addition a large part of 
the clippings and small veneer waste, which 
amount to about one-fifth of the total veneer cut, 
probably could be turned into pulp stock with 
profit. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 








The ogi prices f. o. b. 
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WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


ears at manufacturing points were realized on Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock during the week ended Oct. 23: 
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what and the buying activity shows no improvement. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Bay City, Mich., Oct. 25.—The market changes in hardwoods have been very slight during the last week, altho prices continue to decline some- 


Stocks are still below normal but reports show a considerable increase in the lower grades. 


The higher grades, especially in thick lumber, are still far below normal and owing to this condition prices are more firm on this class of stock. 
The following list represents the average prices realized on sales f. o. b. the manufacturing points: 
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150.00@160.00 1. 00@140.00 
160.00@170.00 145.00@150.00 
170.00@180.00 155.00@160.00 
180.00@190.00 165. 00@170.00 
MAPLE— 


No.8 


epee Spy 
33. et 
33.00 
34.00 
38.00@40.00 


38.00@40.00 


4/4 oy 160.00 130.00@140.00 _ 95. rr 00 + 55.00@ 
$4 160. 00 


85.00@ 00 34.00@36.00 i r @ 145.00@150.00 


175.00 f x @125.00 75.00@ 80.00 35.00@37.00 
18/4 180. eis. 90.00 165. 135.00@140.00 100.00@105.00 @ 


12/4 190.00 175. 00@185. 00 145.00@150.00 110.00@115.00 ....@.... 8/4 185.00@190.00 165. 00@170. 00 
wry sa or Sort MAPLE— 

120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00- 55.00@ 60.00 38.00@40.06 4/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 
5/4 145:00150,00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@42.00 5/4 130.00@135.00 J 115.00 95.00@100.00 
6/4 150.00@155.00 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 6/4 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 
8/4 170.00@175.00 150.00@155.00 120.00@125.00  75.00@ 80.00 42.00@44.00 8/4 150.00@155.00 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 25.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for Chicago, III., Oct. 27.—The following average 
hardwoods during the week ended Oct. 23. When compared with previous reports they show one | prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
hundred thirty declines, each indicated by a minus (—) sign: for the week ended Oct. 23: 


Quanrenep ween hi © 6/4 8/4 2 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 w 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 FAS— FAS— 

ASS WwooD— ALNUT— ” g. “l , 29.00 
FAS .... 225~ 240- 240- 255-| FAS .... 130 140 140 145 | FAS .... 315 sso | 4/4 69m 5. “16: —— eee fe. ase 
Selects .. 165- 175- 175- 185-| No.1 com. 90 100 100 105 | No. 1com. 210 230 : Beas a 
No. 1 com. 120—- 185- 135- 145-| No.2com. 50 55 60 60 No, 2 com. 115 125 4/4 ’ 7° $265.00 No. 1 Common— 
No.2 com. 75- 80- 80- 85-| CuestroT— No.3com. 45 ... +++ +++ | 5/4 6-93" 8-16’. 318.00 6/4 ........006. $224.50 
Sd. wormy 80- 90- 90-... | FAS .... 140- 155- 160- 165-| Gum— 


155 
— No.1 com. 105 115-— 115- 120—| Quartered 
PAS Ree ibs. 195- ... | No.3 com. 34- 38- 38- 40-| red FAS, 167 WESTERN PINES 








No. 1 com. 105— 120- Ba Sd.wormy 56- 60- 60- 65-| Quartered ‘ = Portland, Ore., Oct. 23.—The following are 


sn re War asp seo oe _— ee eh Pisin “a f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 
aks a | rr eos ‘~ ‘ 
Eetests 27 125- dah- 490-2807] Nec Som ed C2002 oo. | Pla piggy. | 
No. 1 com. 100- 110- 110- 115—| BEeca— ‘ ” ’ 
No. 2 com. 75— 75- “T0- FAS .... 115- 120- 120- 125- 5 eg ee ae ne 
No.3 com. ; 36- 36- 36-| No.lcom. 70- 80- 80- 85-| 13”to17” 127... =... ... 10 to 20’ 
Sd. wormy 75—- 75- 80-| No.2com. 45- 50- 50- 55-| sap FAS. 68 10 to 20’ 
PorpLar— WHITE ASH— Sap No. 1 10 and 20’ 
FAS 200- 200- g05-| FAS ---- 160 175- 180-190-|  com..... 54 12 and 18’ 
Saps & nel. 130- 4 No.1 com. 90—- 110— 115— 125-| Sap No. 2 16’ 
No. 1 com. 105— > No.2 com. 50- 60- 60- 60- com, .... Selects 
No. 2 com. 70— 7 HIcKoRY— _ | Corronwoop— Bdbetter “OC” 
No. 8 com. 50- ng Po: 7 eg - 1x 4, 6 & 8", 10° & longer. $87.00 
wide No, No.2com. ... ... T5- 100- ng ore 
1, 8 to MAPLE— No.2 com. 60 
28”: 2.5% cos Sew oa FAS .... 140 155 165 Boxboards, 
Boxboards, No. 1 com. 105 5 120 180 13 to17” 140 
i bade: Lae No.2com. 75 80 85 90 9 to 12” 116 
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Ala, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. 
23 16 23 
Flooring 
1x3” EGA 120.00 
Dabetter a ‘os 


118.75 


NO. 
FG 
N 
No. 
1x4” EG 
B 


Cc 
ms 


54.25 
59.25 


No 
1x6” 
No 


44, 35 


29.08 28.00 


/ 
G/4a0” & IG". oc 5 ere ere 
5/4x12” 

1% and 2x4 to 12” 


B&better: 
1x4 and 6' 
» 1% & 2x4 & 6”. 


No. 1, 1x4”, 16° 48.00 
Other Igts. 36.35 
1x6”, 16’ 


7. 
Other ‘Igts. 39.75 
No. 2 = lengths ): 

HaCk Cem one 22.11 


Birmingham, Hattiesbury, 
Miss. 
Oct. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates indicated In the sections named: 

Alewaniria, 
La, 

Oct. Oct. 

2 16 


16 


Kansas City. 





Alewandria, 
Ia. 
Oct. Oct. 
23 16 


Boards, sis. or S2S 


— S1S1E 
32.50 


Longleaf Timbers 
vo. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ : 
and under 


10” 
12” 


16” 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 


B&better, 9 and 18’ ° e. . esses 
10 and 20’.. , eden 


5’ & miples . 


en 
Oct. ‘Oct. 
16 


Hattiesburg, 


BERSSSSSSARENEN 
SRARSZSSARSSS 
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Alexandria, hs are, Kansas City. Alevandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City. 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. t. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct Oct. Oct. Oct. 
23 16 23 Oo 23 % 23 16 23 16 23 16 23 16 23 16 
Car Material ; Car Sills ° 
No. 1,9 and 18’....... ce0 25 cee ee canoe weeee Up to 14”, a CE ccs etienh) whan | Seued MEM ~civae ene Jhenieen wears 
_ De Sestak Keene. aeeee we, ores _ " SN ies weken awpae | Eskom ee. Baden. aceex Siew ee0es 
ee ee ee ee oe eeeee eens ear 
SB? Me PAMICIDION is. wece * sieceae Us to i oO” "34 PTE yo avast ee Reet AIR Oke ae. Ietiine), “eek an 55.50 ..... 
EEO, Sco 65. W53%8 Annes » vaio “ Car Framing ca 
Car Siente 8” & under, 20’ & und. 22... 0 csess sevce sees 5 Oo 
” , 5 MBSE? ONT hhc ahaa eetine ne sees BES Wekcke Oosace orancs 
a. 3, 3B", DB; 10) 26 GP BO" ices vce : ° an eos ee ee eer 10" & over, 20” & under SOU SBT Sr, eS Rates 39.25 41.35 eh aes 
ar s ee oO COM ee ek Olah eee e . 5S) a we ee oe a 
84S, SqE&S: ” 
aiidt << “Spbdgaieluntet elon Aelinrcy W050 GE00 21... 2-+> acien,  eranen spa peccs sg ON cscs. tains esvan 
eeeyeeee. ok I ea as Se ee ee, tics OO" 85.00 eee. seeee eee, 
DE ccs nceus hosiy soaks: $ccue - aan Geeiino aeune 56.67 | gxg”, 9°, 00%, heart aia eaeh eaee 
Up to 10”, $8 to 90° Seaisiees Baievend .. assis weeds 57.00 57.50 50.00 5.00 , Ce ee) a ete: Sheek > ae aa 
Up to 12”, Ree) fot toe eee Se ee eee Longleaf Paving Block Stock | 
Se 64%. c6500 Siads 485 ae B¥SRS (donee). 6058) cedar 61.00 i: SB a iicscscc Coane Sauce 63668. genes See > Nexen whee 
Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 28.—Following is a re- Drop Siding and Rustic 
capitulation of prices received by planing mills DOUGLAS FIR 1x6” No. 2 Clear GHG DOtlOr. ...6ivccccsces 36.00 
in this territory during the two weeks ended [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] No. 3 ae? : as tee a ee ccecreees 33.50 
Oct. 23: Seattle, Wash., Oct. 26.—The followi rices scellaneous Items 
Flooring glk tok saad ee "e o. b art "ce te Dimension, over Rail B list............... 0 
Week Week today: eae e ; DOOTON, OVOP TREL PR TINE 65.6 6:06 0:06 606 c 60808 3.00) 
ended ended ve : Small timbers, over Rail B list............ 2.00 
Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Flooring High oe 6x6” & larger timbers, over Rail B list..... 0 
BSA VIRDORET 55 osc.0io. 5 sci siesicis’e'e $59.00 $62.75 lig LOw 
og onal alae re Sear | tek Ho. S gear Vi G...... 000. —_ NORTHERN PINE 
b 2 POMMON 20:0 sees 5.2 30.6 = a 4 eS 
No. 3 and RTE io ire win otoe nie 16.40 23.12 - : bf Pi a ee. oo $37.50 Duluth, Minn., Oct. 25.—The following are the 
Be NE ins .as o5 66 008s. 6 6% eres 68.00 38 G ape eee See 31.00 Ne ee prevailing prices on northern pine: 
m16é 7 ee oe ee eee ee ee ee) OLUU ww wee 
rag ho -ncole aala oon. aaa | ea" No. 2 & better 8. G....... 44.00 0... Common Boards, Rough 
No. 8 common ........... 15.00 ..... ied De eae Sy acids i Mh a —" > , id ee 
f DENINOD: <:<.<:s.o0.601se 29.73 31.00 Stepping a 6’ 8° 10° 18° 16’ 18° 80 
1x6 : oe Skt abe ae sis 20.00 | No. 2 & better clear............. WiOO sea No. 1, Bete | it " 4 7 va se 
Finish _* od 
Ceiling 1x8 & 10” 67.00 59.00 13”. 78 82 90 90 85 90 95 
ER WIMIININ ooo cox sow: rvscacdd f z 0 = pag eee : ~ 6 28.0 6.6 46:0. 8:6°6:6-0°6 8! 6 wee e ve No. 2, ae : ‘ 58 60 64 66 64 67 72 
1x4 pag 4 “aaeeen We nee ee oy Casing Oe Ds 5 ihe ysis coe 74.00 65.00 10”. . 68 60 66 68 65 68 13 
13% Babetter 00.0022. ee 48.00 . Ceiling . Pues tee 
No. 1 common ........... 45.00 48.12 Sand” No. 2 & better... .<.5..6088% 40.00 33.00 No. 8, 8”....... 44 46 50 50 50 62 52 
ING: 2COMIION «5.500 6:6:60:6.8'0 24.88 24.16 Drop Siding ty waewe 2 4 34 . = 3 He 
Reba wis. e's hae Xiaos 3: 5.0 2x6 No. 2 & Detter soos 5c0ces cee BORO 32.50 wren 
wee cen 38.67 40.00 .<. oY No. 4, 8” Al Es, $45; 10", by $40: 12°. Le, $47 
oe 19.28 19.00 Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 Plain Shiplap or D&M 
Partition PE OO OO i iio: 6G ince ees ee 27.50 19.00 16’ 12’ 14416’ 18° 20 
a Ee ery 58.50 Dimension, No. 1 S&E No. 1, |87....876.50 $76.60 $76.50 $79.50 $84. 50 
iin ae” eid sa es: oe ee 2 La Reine 21.00 17.50 10”.... 79.50 81.50 79.50 89.50 
Siding Planks and Small Timbers I2” 505 Ge 91.50 86.50 $160 96.50 
seu éx4”, 12 to 16° BAS yn No. 2, 8”.... 65.50 67.50 65.50 68.50 73.50 
~~ 1x6 B&better 62.00 64.00 |’ ” Par ele ay elsseivic ts ss A ig 10”.... 67.60 69.50 66.50 69.50 74.50 
No. 1 common ee ed 40.91 55.80 . P 12”.... 78.50 78.50 78.50 78.50 83.50 
a eo ooo ese 38:00 31.25 Portland, Ore., Oct. 23.—The following are | No, 3, 8”.... 51.50 ‘61.50 61.50 53.50 53.50 
Seuere — ° ‘ the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 10"... re He My +4 gt eae 4 
c 75 Vertical Grain Flooring \e \e 7.50 § 
wah tt eee ae ae. eee $57.00 No. f® AL., $46.50; 10" A, Le $47,500 12" Abe 
Roofers 2+ anee Fencing, Rough 18 6 
Se eee 29.48 29.41 1 d 11 “No. 2 cl d better..... 68.50 8’ 10-145’ 16° 20’ 
1x 8 No. 2 common ........... 39.00 30.62 asian uae No. 3 — : onal cps 53.00 O° NG: Vinceed $60 $63 $68 $73 $70 
1x 6 & 8” No. 3’common........ TODD: nese Slash Grain Flooring a io . b ri 4 = = 
Rickie -AWON oO. eoccee 
~~ ¢ ane ~<a > Qeeeeeneenneenne: No. 4...:::88 389 40 41 40 
| CEE ISEN RRR: OO” cies duet ee Oe eee ek es et i he ee eee 65 70 73 3 
Se MS MERIED  oissers wad oss, 60%. 0.0 0550 60.00 75.00 PRET SP niga a a Se eae ea 37.00 O. 2.. 56 59 62 62 
Eo ees ee ‘ VarticniiGralimatssna ; No. 3.. 42 44 46 48 48 
4/4 MEP cide ccna acscanaanas 60.00 ..... i he ee oe No. 4... 43 43 43 
oT ro “Spepeqaeeeeqaeqessse: 7 ae 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 75.00 No. 1, 2-Ineh Plece Stuff, SiS&E 
6/4x 6 & up rough .............. ZOI00 nies vs ~ Finish 6’ 10’ 18° 15° 16’ 18480’ 
No. 1 common— DOs: Fe ICO OT POUCE yi aos aisle ink adhe esieas 60.00 | 2x 4”...$40 ss $45 $45 5 $47 $48.00 
Oe a ee ee eee 57.75 Ceiling ox 6"... 40 43 44 45 46.50 
ES ae ae Cea nea rie nae Coe 59.00 54x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 38.00 | 2x 8”... 40 44 45 46 45 46 47.50 
PUN MINS chao atndeiaes’ 56.78 62.00 cS PREERTEL 75S? a ara 32.50 | 2x10"... 41 45 49 49 47 48 49.50 
RUMEN TONER ie ne Fe 66.00 1x4” No. 2 clear RM OU wig oc sce saa tia 39.00 | 2x12”... 42 47 51 51 49 50 51.00 
ieee eee ered tee 62.50 Oe a | RNa yr ne 32.50 2x14”... .. ae 63 53 61 52 53.00 
1x 6& up RE Ma. d6o oso een mS 38.00 60.06 
LE TS Teer ee Tee J 
Siete OO8 .............22000c2 ceeee 67.50 OAK FLOORING 
6/ax Q Das ene ee en ae roe ‘ ee cage a Ohio, Oct. , the tae are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak 
6/4x10 Das i aca ae Ee 69.00 ae ee ee ae we yax14" 19x24" %x1%" 4x2" 
ey EPS.” dw bid 0:6 Oped we 09 Ow OO 08 we . a 
5/4 & 6/4x6 & up rough .............. 55.00 | Siiect poceea| > A EEE ERED ae — ee #10388 
te 2 3D4n.. 29.75 | Clear plain white and red...... $151.00 147.90 114.57 
x3 iid sald an a gaa eaacialic 32.00 “ae EIOCG PINE WONG BUG TOR. ccssiccccccaeseecne es  — seaee-s 33.25 103.13 
1x 5 D4S ... eee eee eee eee eee <P SNE aL ENT) ois io: 0is.0:sces so ROSA wS GSS | cee eals 101.00 48.50 
3} 0 SRT EOL ee 31.88 30.87 No. 2 common 39.95 
Ix 8 ane OS RR See Ae eR SSS 9:00 meats ip ONIN NINOOM 355s cs sa const ag'ssoveve Mesibiasereiereim pee metals em eumre ee (or eee 
x10 s mi “w RR Ae axa rt eae a etete ane we hele 33. 
1x10 rough ose... esses sea] 28.00 NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
oe 2 oe ae MOO .....2+..020> «as 3. «=. 27.86 Norfolk, Va., Oct. 23.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 
OS eee er re err Norfolk: 
‘ ea— Cull and 
OTe PE up No, 8 common DS.. BAT — $68.00@73.00  $48.00@53.00 $36.00@37.00 $81.00 32.00 
jb 5 ame eae 37.00 2.00 SS oy Oc ne g ; a A 
vipabtaeaimaa aes oe os as en ee 78.00@83.00 58. ‘Do«a8-00 sro — eece neee 
ngles m re So tree kre een eee et 81.00@86.00 61.00 @66.00 BEOOEROC C0 8 =— w weep ecee'e;eceie 
No. 2 pine........-e eee ee recess 2.50 2.75 YB d Ads panos erg eee ene . 84.00@89.00 COREE. «= cartcvaeosa « Sbeeospetees 
— ~— rer. 73.00@78.00 is 00 @60. ps 36.50 @37.50 32.50@ 33.50 
* No. 1 st d kiln dried ..... 6.50 5.87 EOE OOO EE OT - 7. R J # a , 
[2 tae Fe RR eae cotter: 4 00@ 18:00 oo@elo #30 3830 Beooaat sa 
? tau. cae WE nin: or barketinssseacensnen 79.00@84.00  63:00@66.00__38.80.39.50 34.50@35.50 
4’ No. 2 standard green ......... aid Bark STRIPS, Nos. a eee $55.00@60.00 Bark Strip ParTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. -$87.00 70.00 
CYPRESS Peres TS Tee ee 30.00@30.50 Ce, Be BNI «0.60.00 05064006068 23. 24.50 
° m . No. 2 + better 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 25.—The following | 4TH, io. 2 tenes $ 4 = Roorers, .. sient’ yet priya DAs, . arco eho peewee +f 00 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the | pacrory, 2”...... 31.50 35:50 10”... :! 40.00@41.00 RRR 
week ended Oct : SISBS, Bs ccccecs 28.00 @30.00 = 41.00 @ 42.00 a eee ren 98. 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 8 No. 4 
rey ee 125 132 132 134 FLOORING, a — % RNY Peer Cee ae SERRE EOD, bivasswastiae-  Sepakakiosas 
OS eee ee 110 120 120 i ae Sf ee ie eer ere enn re 82.00@ 87.00 $65.00 @ 70.00 $42.00 46.00 
SAP RORY hearer 17 91 91 93 SONNTAG IS a boa. tcs cdo hota e Sweep erne Sete aes 56.00@ 58.00 46.00 ye 26.00 @28.00 
No. 1 common...... 57 60 60 60 O Gicaiks Gisal Sae oO VER s a eo p00 Sea 57.00@ 59.00 47.00@49.00 28.00@ 30.00 
No. 2 common...... 45 50 50 55 WANCION,, H88 5 6 blo coins Zea 5 Ss oe ohare set 83.00@ 88.00 66.00071,00 43.00 @47.00 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkan- 
sas soft pine from actual sales made between 
Oct. 16 and 22, inclusive: 












Flooring 
Edge | grain— 1x3 124 
RGus ¢¥ en oe Rede vaumaus.s ** *$101.25 
aad ‘Sitti echessusewees 98.25 93.50 
er re Per * 95.00 
Flat grain— 
PEELE EL TLC CCC Oe +s *80.00 
oe aGekGn ote weCee ce weee *62.50 60.00 
: SORE LCR eee 56.75 55.00 
Ne Mite Vereetenenenecwes 36.75 35.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
by y," %," 
Ceiling Celling Ceiling Partition 
?. or - - $55.00 $54.25 *$74.25 $63.25 
ie eae *54.00 *45.00 *69.25 *61.00 
No 3 ea.arete ** 27.50 + *35.25 
Finish—Dressed 
Bébetter “or 
eur ammue wes $85.00 oe 
Ul 
92.50 $75.00 
A os. 80.00 
if? i Se O38 OW BP oc ccc 0.00 os 
Se & SEE0 06 BS hc icccess “098. 75 ** 
Casing and Base 
4,6& 8” DRS Pierre rarer $ 92.25 
ee ree pe ne 107.75 
Fencing and Boards 
No.1 No. 2 No. 8 
. Ser en Cr $45.00 $24.00 $25.00 
Oe cveecasseueravens 45.00 30.00 21.00 
Me cate tak be voce cue 42.00 32.00 25.00 
Me bc cae danceteee as 45.00 27.50 25.00 
Me Sek iwan ctapeeens 49.75 30.25 28.00 
Dimension—S&E 
No. -« , 10, 18¢ No. 2 10,18 & 
2 . 12’ 14416" 20’ 
be 34 $55 60 $34.25 2x 4” $32.00 $31.00 $31.00 
28.50 27.50 2x 6” 28.25 28.25 *30.25 
30.00 30.00 30.00 2x 8” 29.00 29.00 *31.75 
31.00 31.00 31.50 2x10” 31.00 31.00 *33.75 
31.50 31.50 28.50 2x12” 32.00 32.00 *35.00 
No. 2 S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No. No. 2 No. $ 
\ MRSA rer: Corr. $35.75 $24.50 es 
Wr we atee tree ck MECC OR *37.00 28.25 *28.75 
Ee Gosia wee ca peesice . 24.75 21.00 
Lath 
No.1 No. 2 
TERe ee HE ies wxeseeeacennes $5.55 *$ 3.50 
Moldings 
1g ORE SMAUER cc ccccccvvss List and 1 percent 
Eee” GIP MPG Ni 6c ee ve ccnns List and 6 percent 





* No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 53 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—The local northern pine 
market has undergone no change during the 
week. Business in this territory continues to 
be very restricted, and is expected to remain 
so at least until after the turn of the year. 
Operations of sash and door plants and other 
consuming industries are much curtailed, due 
to the general lack of orders; their available 
lumber stocks taken as a whole are large enough 
to keep them supplied with all the material that 
they expect to require in the immediate future, 
and therefore they are not purchasing. The 
retail trade also is lethargic. Prices, however, 
remain very firm on account of the unfavorable 
stock condition at the mills. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 25.—Many retail deal- 
ers report a belated building activity due to 
improved cement supply. This has produced a 
better condition in lumber trade which is re- 
flected in a run of small orders. Northern pine 
is getting more than its share of this business, 
owing to the ease and promptness of delivery. 
Mills are running strong and getting together 
a little stock to carry them into the spring. 
Factory demand is quiet but low grade boards 
show a little more activity. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 27.—The white pine mar- 
ket remains strong all thru, tho demand is small. 
Wholesalers who make a specialty of crating 
stock say they have not seen trade so quiet 
for several years. Yards which have had to 
piece out their contracts by getting lumber 
from Canadian mills find that prices are higher 


than some months ago. Good grades continue 
scarce. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—The whole market is 
weaker, prices are lower, and demand is even 
more dull. Most dimension orders are filled at 
$58 base. Other prices: 9-inch, $59 to $61; 10- 
inch, $60 to $62; 12-inch, $62 to $64. Random de- 
mand is very low. Prices are most varied and 
uncertain: 2x3 to 2x7, $40 to $46; 2x8, $50 to $52; 
2x10, $53 to $55; 2x12, $56 to $57. The lower 
prices refer generally to provincial. The big 
drop in provincial has brought down the Maine 
stock somewhat. Boards continue to drop in 
price. Hardly any business is being done in 
matched boards. They may be bought for $58. 
Covering boards are offered at $48 to $50. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 25.—This is about 
the last call in the wholesale market for posts 
until next spring, and owing to the dull condi- 
tion of the market some producers have been 
trying the effect of slight price concessions. 
They have not speeded up demand very notice- 
ably, however, and trade is still quiet. Poles 
are still moving very well, and some yards 
are pretty well cleaned out. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—The hardwood market is in 
a dull state, and prices continue their gradual 
decline. Some remarkably low prices are being 
offered today, and show how urgently many of 
the hardwood mills need business. These low 
prices are to be accounted for chiefly by the 
pressure from the banks and the shortage of 
capital. It takes a lot of money to run a saw- 
mill and hold together an organization; and, 
after a prolonged period of dullness such as the 
trade dlready has passed thru, it is not to be 
wondered at that many manufacturers are find- 
ing themselves forced to sell their costly lum- 
ber at what it will bring. However, mill opera- 
tions are constantly being curtailed and stocks, 
which only a short time ago were reckoned 
heavy, are again beginning to run low, which 
means that should the market take any sudden 
upward swing, a pretty tight hardwood situa- 
tion might soon develop. Lumber manufactur- 
ers and distributers express surprise that con- 
sumers are as ready as they are to risk a repeti- 
tion of last year’s market situation. Prices to- 
day are at a level that represents a loss to the 
manufacturer, and if the consumer would dur- 
ing the last several weeks of favorable market 
conditions have purchased his regular require- 
ments instead of postponing them to the very 
last in the hope that prices would decline still 
further, the mills would in all probability still 
be running and adding to their stocks, which 
would probably mean a normal hardwood mar- 
ket for next spring. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 25.—Business is quiet 
and in spite of price concessions, it seems hard 
to stimulate buying. The trade apparently is 
not in much need of hardwood, and the break 
in prices has inclined most buyers to wait until 
they are sure the bottom has been reached. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 26.—The great con- 
tinuous performance of “Going Down” still is 
running in the hardwood market. Sap and 
quartered red gum, hickory and poplar have 
been the principal performers in the last week, 
with ash as the star, @ $50 drop being noted in 
8/4 stock. Practically all other stock is weak. 
Buyers, however, continue to be very cautious. 
The railroads are buying here and there, but not 
very largely and furniture factory purchases 
are mainly for lower grade stuff. Yard pur- 
chases are very small. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25.—There is very little 
change, if any, in the hardwood market. There 
is no buying to speak of among either wholesale 
yards or consumers. Stocks in the hands of 
both classes of the trade are normal or above 
normal. Some of the furniture factories are 
closing down, and cancelations are rather fre- 
quent. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 25.—Demand continues 
to lag, and prices to sag. Reports indicate that 
curtailment of output is by way of becoming the 
order of the day. Some of the larger and 
stronger mills may go on cutting and piling up 
stock against the inevitable revival of demand, 
which will, it is confidently believed, find avail- 
able stocks inadequate and bring about a prompt 
revision of prices upward to a more satisfactory 
level. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 25.—Orders for hardwoods 
are still very scarce. Inquiries for oak were 
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very plentiful during last week with No. 3 com- 
mon in the lead, but they are evidently being 
sent out by bargain seekers as no business of 
any consequence has been placed. Chestnut is 
weaker. There is very little demand for ash. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 27.—The demand for hard- 
woods is as light as for several weeks and it is 
hard work getting any of the buyers interested, 
even in taking stock for delivery some time 
ahead, Much variation prevails in prices and 
mills @re in some cases offering stock at great 
reductions. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Oct. 25.—General business in 
hardwoods is very quiet, but inquiries lead deal- 
ers to believe that there is a goodly amount of 
business to be had as soon as buyers become 
convinced that the bottom of the market has 
been reached. Local manufacturers say that 
quotations are down to production costs and 
that if they go much lower mills will have to 
shut down. Variations in quotations are consid- 
erable and the general average has shown a re- 
cession in the last week or two. The impres- 
sion is that there will not be much business un- 
til after the first of the year. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25.—Buyers are afraid to 
place hardwood orders because they do not know 
whether the quotations will continue on the de- 
cline or harden. Only the most urgent require- 
ments are met. It is altogether likely that a 
fairly general depletion of stocks in the hands 
of consumers has taken place, and is certain to 
result sooner or later in a quickening inquiry. 
If this happens, the effect should be pronounced 
because there is a decided underproduction in 
hardwoods just now. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—Confusion in hard- 
wood prices continues. The market is very 
weak, prices are dropping almost every day and 
concessions are being freely offered. There is 
practically a standstill in the hardwood trade. 
No one is buying except on the most urgent 
necessity. Prices are: FAS, ineh, quartered 
oak, $255 to $265; plain oak, $150 to $160; bass- 
wood, $130 to $140; beech, $125 to $130; red 
birch, $170 to $180; birch, sap, $155 to $165; 
maple, $140 to $145. 
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Dealers Say— 
It Moves Quickly 


and if we may judge from re- 
peat orders, we agree with them. 
If you are seeking good selling 
hardwood flooring—try 


Oak Flooring 


It's 100% American — made from old 
growth American Oak in a plant oper- 
ated throughout by Americans, and 
absolutely meets American Standards 


of quality and beauty. 


One car will prove its superiority. 


AMERICAN fiecrise CO. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
* Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 
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Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 25.—The hardwood trade 
is rather dull. Jobbers and manufacturers re- 
port some orders from retailers to replace 
broken stocks. Factories making boxes are buy- 
ing low grade poplar and basswood. Furniture 
and vehicle concerns are holding off to a large 
degree. Building shows little activity. High 
grade poplar is one of the strongest items. 
Shipments are coming out fairly well. Quarter 
sawed and plain oak stocks are in fair demand 
at about the same price levels as formerly. 
Chestnut is rather quiet. Ash is stronger and 
the same is true of basswood. 


POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 25.—Some little business 
for common and better has been placed in this 
territory during last week for immediate ship- 
ment by concerns with old orders to fill. There 
is no indication of better market conditions and 
mills here are not inclined to make further 
concessions as they do not believe concessions 
would tend to make business. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—The hemlock market in 
this territory is featureless. The competition 
from west Coast and southern woods,. which 
are selling on this market at very low prices 
compared with those asked for hemlock, has 
practically removed that wood from the mar- 
ket. A little hemlock is still being manufac- 
tured but is sold almost exclusively in the 
North; and logs that ordinarily would be manu- 
factured into lumber are now being sold to the 
pulp and paper mills at a price that the pres- 
ent lumber market could not afford. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—With another bfg drop 
in roofers, the bottom seems to have completely 
dropped out of the hemlock market. The east- 
ern clipped, 10 to 16 feet, are offered at $48 to $50. 
They are not being sold at the upper price and 
very few of them are being sold at the lower. 
The random hemlock boards are also dull, tho 
offered at $44 and less. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Hemlock prices re- 
main weak and not much stock is moving. 
Western stock is nominally at a base price of 
$50, but some concessions are being made. The 
retailers will buy nothing for their future needs 
and are looking for lower prices. Dealers are 
hopeful that next month will see a change for 
the better. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 25.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is dull and featureless. Not much busi- 
ness is to be had and the trade is generally 
convinced that the market will be quiet for 
the remainder of the year. Prices are variable, 
with factors in the individual sales generally 
determining the quotation. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 23.—All circumstances 
considered, production at the fir mills continues 
at a high figure, the total for the week at as- 
sociation plants being 70,875,111 feet, or 83.89 
percent of normal. It is reported that 9,000,000 
feet of association logs moved last week at the 
prevailing prices of $18, $24 and $32. There is no 
surplus of fir logs. The mills are trying to keep 
their organizations intact until conditions 
change for the better. 


Portiand, Ore., Oct. 23.—The fir market con- 
tinues quiet but the number of inquiries re- 
ceived during the week indicates revival of in- 
terest. One large line yard is in the market for 
about sixty cars. The red cedar market con- 
tinues quiet, but the mills have shut down and 
there can be only one change, that being for 
higher prices as soon as a demand is: noted. 
There is no change in the log market, with fir 
at $30 top, and cedar at $22 to $25. 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—The Douglas fir market re- 
mains weak and featureless. “There is some 
railroad business developing right along in tim- 
bers and general maintenance of way material, 
but otherwise extreme quietness prevails. In- 
dustries and retailers alike are postponing their 
purchases until some future date when they 
can foresee more clearly what their needs will 
be. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 26.—Fir mills are stick- 
ing pretty well to the prices on uppers. Com- 
mons are practically at list and transit car sales 
are understood, in some cases, to have shaded 
the list a bit. With such items as southern 
pine dimension selling at $24.50, roofers at $23 
and boards at $36, mill, it has been up to the 


fir mills to make prices that would compete. 
One big fir mill which has been a long time in 
this territory has made a price of $5 over on 
all slash grain uppers, with No. 3 uppers, dimen- 
sion and boards at list. There has been little 
inquiry here the last week and very few orders. 


‘ 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Hardly any orders 
are being placed for fir and prices show so much 
unsettlement that dealers are afraid to buy. 
Rather pessimistic reports are received from the 
mills, which say that trade is at a standstill and 
many coneerns are shutting down, as there is 
no inducement to produce lumber. Much com- 
petition continues here from other woods. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—Demand is very dull, 
prices uncertain, and the market is weak. 
Prices are: Flooring, vertical grain, 1x4, No. 1, 
$83 to $84; No. 2, $80 to $81; partition, No. 2 
clear, %x3%4, $66 to $67. Local retailers are 
not buying. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—There has been no report- 
able change in the western pines market in this 
territory during the last week. Common is of- 
fered freely at comparatively low prices; shop 
is cheap, altho it is in low supply, but except 
for some farsighted ones who realize both these 
facts, few buyers show interest in this item. 
— are scarce, in good demand and firm in 
price. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 26.—California pine 
mills are holding firmly to their prices, but the 
Idaho and Inland Empire mills have been forced 
to make concessions. Selects and such stock 
have been held up fairly well, but commons have 
been put down on a basis to bring in orders. 
However, the demand is very light and such 
transit cars as there are appear to be almost all 
the dull market will absorb. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 23.—There is very little 
demand at present and the mills are curtailing 
their output heavily. Some of the eastern Ore- 
gon mills have shut down and it is understood 
that those of the Spokane district are planning 
to shut down by November unless things im- 
prove very rapidly and materially. There is.no 
change in quotations, 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—No change has occurred in 
the local redwood market. Demand remains 
very restricted, with practically no call from re- 
tail yards and a very limited one from indus- 
trial sources. Prices, nevertheless, are firm on 
account of the strong position occupied by the 
mills, 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 26.—The redwood mar- 
ket continues very quiet here, inquiry being 
very small and orders for immediate require- 
ments only, as a rule. The mills continue to 
hold prices very firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25.—The accumulations 
here are large, with the result that decided pres- 
sure is exerted upon the market. The require- 
ments are held down to the lowest possible 
limits, and the check upon the demand is be- 
ginning to tell on the producers, who have 
financial obligations to meet. But there are also 
those who have resolved to curtail production 
rather than accept lower prices. At the same 
time there is a probability of a rebound, with 
the returns materially higher. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 27,—Some wholesalers in 
North Carolina pine have been getting a larger 
number of orders within the last few days. 
Prices have not improved as yet and 6-inch 
roofers are quoted here at $36. So much un- 
settlement prevails as to mill prices that it is 
difficult to do any volume of business, and a 
good deal of accumulated stock appears to be 
offered at present. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—There is little busi- 
ness passing and the market is very dull. Prices 
are falling. Rough edge is not in demand and 
the 4/4 under 12 feet is offered at $84 to $85. 
The 6-inch roofers, good stock, now sell at $36, 
and the 8-inch at $37. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—There are more inquiries 
for southern pine in circulation now than for 
some time, principally from retail sources, but 
the actual business placed is no larger in vol- 
ume than it has been during the last couple of 
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weeks. The retailers show a more serious in- 
terest in the market than they have done lately 
and this fact might be taken to indicate an early 
improvement in the southern pine market in this 
section. The price has shown no change, re- 
maining about the same as of Oct. 1. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 26.—While all of the 
big manufacturers here recently have sent out 
“minimum” lists, it is understood that within 
the last week some of the mills whose prices 
were above others, have shaded a bit in order 
to get business. Country buyers are almost the 
only ones in the market and in the last week 
many of them have come to town to shop 
around. Local and outside city buyers are 
showing little interest. There is little indus- 
trial demand. Buyers probably figure that they 
will have plenty of time to beat the markét to 
arise. It is said that the big line-yard buyers 
have extensive orders prepared and only are 
waiting for the market to reach a settled basis 
to place them. 


St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 25.—The market for south- 
ern pine continues weak, and prices are lower 
than for the preceding week. The continued re- 
ductions do not seem to have the effect of 
stimulating buying, the ‘general dullness in 
other lines affecting the lumber business. 
Dealers generally are waiting for the market to 
reach its lowest level. The one bright spot in 
the situation is the fact that there is not that 
great range of prices quoted by manufacturers 
as in the past. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 25.—The market situa- 
tion appears practically unchanged, volume of 
orders running about as last week while cut and 
shipments register a barely perceptible decline. 
The trade apparently is buying for immediate 
needs only and those needs are not heavy. 
Prices by general agreement are no stronger and 
by some aecounts are, in spots, a little weaker. 
There is less complaint of car supply, tho not 
all of the mills by any means are getting the 
amount and kind of equipment they apply for. 
Curtailment talk grows stronger and production 
figures for October, when completed, should 
show a shrinkage by comparison with the total 
for September. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Some slight improve- 
ment has taken place in southern pine sales in 
the last week or two and buyers appear to rea- 
lize that the market is at a point where they 
can afford to buy ahead. It is felt that prices 
will go higher as soon as accumulations are dis- 
posed of. The buying is being done invariably 
in a cautious way. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25.—Extreme quiet pre- 
vails in the Georgia pine business, with every 
buyer holding his requirements down to the 
lowest possible limit. There,is very little con- 
struction work and the yards are not increas- 
ing their assortments. The mills, however, 
show a disposition to resist all further attempts 
to depress the market, even tho they have to 
shut down. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—The reduction of quo- 
tations continue to come from the mills in a be- 
wildering way. The market to say the least is 
very weak and there is no demand. The retail- 
ers are simply not buying any partition unless 
actually forced to. They certainly have enough 
flooring on hand to satisfy local demand. No. 2 
common is offered as low as $36. Flooring, 1x4, 
is offered, A rift, $98 to $112; B rift, $93 to $106; 
C rift, $82 to $99; B&better flat, $69 to $72; par- 
tition, B&better, %x3%, $74 to $82. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 25.—The southern pine 
market is rather unsteady. Retail buying is 
confined to small orders to fill in broken stocks. 
Dealers’ stocks are not large. Some retailers 
are buying because of low prices, but this is not 
usual. Shipments are coming promptly. Mill 
stocks are gradually increasing. Quotations 
show a range of $10 to $15 on certain items. 
Transit cars are more numerous and some are a 
drug on the market. There is little new build- 
ing. Boards and dimension are ‘the strongest 
items... Car stocks are moving fairly well. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Oct. 25.—The market is dull 
and featureless. Buying is strictly limited to 
immediate needs and these requirements are 
small. The yards are holding off and consum- 


ing buyers are likewise out of the market. 
Little change is expected in the next few weeks 
tho a big wave of buying is expected to develop 
after the first of the year. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 25.—Reports say no 
change for the week was registered in demand 
or prices, and little if any in production. With 
very few exceptions the mills seem disposed 
to continue their cut as close to capacity as 
labor conditions permit, in order to build up 
their stocks, which continue to range consid- 
erably below normal volume and assortment, 
Current demand is of limited proportions, but 
steady, and covers the lumber list rather evenly, 
all things considered. Prices are said to rule 
as strong as ever. Car supply seems adequate, 
no complaints being heard. 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—Very little cypress business 
is being transacted in this territory, Of course, 
there are requirements, both industrial and re- 
tail, constantly to be filled, but they are small 
both in size and in number, and the market 
can not be characterized otherwise than as in- 
active. Prices remain very steady. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 26.—There is a good 
deal of cypress inquiry in the way of testing 
out the market. The mills, however, are not 
showing the least signs of accommodating them- 
selves to the buyers and even turn down some 
orders that do not fit in with their stocks. 
Considering the market situation, the cypress 
mills are getting a fairly good business. It is 
understood that cypress mill stocks still have 
a long way to go back to normal and the pro- 
portion of dried stock still is small. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25.—The market for Gulf 
stock cypress continues firm. Contrary to con- 
ditions existing in other woods, announcement 
has been made of further advances. The price 
of A has been increased $10, and B is $5 higher. 
Common has declined $10. Stocks at mills are 
reported to be badly “shot.” 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—Neither retailers nor 
manufacturing consumers are buying. Prices 
continue to show a $5 or $6 range, but conces- 
sions are not being too generously offered. How- 
ever, business is practically nil. Prices are: 
FAS, 4/4, $140 to $145; 8/4, $155 to $160; selects, 
4/4, $129 to $135; 8/4, $144 to $150; shop, 4/4, $94 
to $100 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct, 25.—The cypress market 
has quieted down gradually and now there is 
little active business of any kind. Prices are 
somewhat stabilized tho concessions can be 
forced if the buyer is insistent enough. Export 
business has dwindled tc small proportions. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 27.—But little trade is 
being done in cypress, as the retailers and other 
buyers are all waiting to see improvement in 
business. Orders are small and to cover im- 
mediate requirements. The market is holding 
steady and has shown little weakness recently. 


Baltimore, Md,, Oct. 25.—Cypress buyers are 
disinclined to place orders even on the basis 
of lower prices, while the producers maintain 
that nothing is to be gained by making further 
concessions. The buyers are aided for the time 
being by the inactivity in building. This tends 
to stimulate the determination to hold back. 
The stocks in the hands of dealers here are 
very small, and material additions are avoided. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 25.—While there is a 
marked reduction in the volume of orders, still 
there is some business going and prices are 
holding up fairly well, due to reduced dry stocks. 
Rural dealers are still the best customers, with 
some buying reported from city yards. Prices 
are fairly firm at former levels. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 23.—In the red cedar in- 
dustry, the only mills running are those at work 
on special orders, siding plants with shingles as 
a byproduct, and codperative concerns. It is 
estimated that the shutdowns today embrace 65 
percent of the American mills and 55 percent of 
the Canadian, with additional plants closing day 
by day. There is practically no change in 
prices, but there is a faint tendency toward 
strength among clears shown by the fact that 
offers for clears for delivery in twenty days are 
15 to 25 cents higher than for transits on im- 
mediate mill shipment. Cedar logs are declin- 
ing. <A total of 70,000,000 feet is reported in 
Puget Sound and adjacent waters. An offer to 
deliver good cedar at the mill, all towage paid, 


at $18 this week went by with no takers. Quo- 
tations: 
Stand- Standard Rite- 
ard M Square Grade 
Extra stars. ae 00@3.25 $2. 16@2. 90 $2.90@3.10 
Extra stars... 3.830@3.50 3.15@3.35  3.30@3.50 





; Now’s the Time to 


Log Upland Timber 


Get in while lumber prices offer 
you enough margin to take care 
of the extra effort necessary to 
bring down the “high ones”. You 
will find there is good money in 
wr going after the upland 
es wigs. trees if you equip your- 

self with a 


aa, 
Barienger 


, Brake 


With this brake you can 
avoid building long wind- 
ing roads for it will let your 

toads down safely on 

. the steepest grades 
“4, without sand hilling ° 

a and without in- 

" * .& jury to your 

(\ Nem men or horses. 









Let us 
send you 
list of 


users. 


Ryle ra Pringle Co. 


CARTHAGE, N.Y. 


Just Like Finding 
_ Real Money 


Thatis what you'll 
say after selling a 
few farmers a 


pao Meal and Feed Mill’ 


Install one in your yard and demon- 
strate how it will grind oats, corn, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. It will pay for itself 
in no time and will help tomake every 
farmer a future lumber customer for 
you. Let us tell you how to handle 
this side-line profitably. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.PA. 
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say there is nothing 
that brings better re- 
turns than a little 
money invested in 
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Carpenters Aprons 


Ours are made to render a real service 
and therefore are good advertisements. Let us 
quote you prices and send descriptive catalog. , 


ANTON-ACKERMAN CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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FLOORING 


MAPLE*»BIRCHZ 














Attracting New Customers 


The standards of quality we maintain in manufac- 
turing ‘‘Oconto Brand’’ flooring are daily helping 
dealers build new business. Better tie up to 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years 


and let ‘‘Oconto Brand’’ draw trade for you. You'll find in 
our flooring value your customers can’t ignore if they are look- 
ing for a good investment. Better anticipate your needs now 
and let us ship you a car or two. 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed with Flooring. 























Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks. 


Holt Hardwood Company . 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. OQCONTO 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try Us. WISCONSIN 











Here Absolutely 
| itis! The Best 
Sash, Door 


and 


General 


Millwork 


Catalog and 
Design Book 
Ever Published 







The 


Book 

neaaee 464 pages, highly glazed 
— book paper, heavy cloth 
stalling binding. 


Contains: 
the official Sash and Door lists, the Standard Moulding Book 


and reproductions (most!y from actual photographs) of hundreds of designs 
of strictly modern millwork. Do you want a copy—if so write us. 


Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis 














Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 25.—Trade is slow and 
not more than enough to take care of the 
shingles that are offered at bargain prices. 
Most of the large concerns are refusing to en- 
ter into the bargain counter competition and 
are holding their stock for higher quotations, 
confident that they will get them later on. 
Trade in this section is slow and dealers re- 
port a more active demand in territory farther 
south and east. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 26.—The shingle mar- 
ket has been exceedingly weak. One man had 
a 200,000-car of clears on track last week offered 
at $2.75 and it took two days to sell it. Stars 
are comparatively scarce and sell at the same 
price as clears, usually, Fortunately there are 
not many transits. The demand for lath is very 
slack and southern pine has dropped to $4.75, 
with fir offered on the same basis. The cypress 
mills, however, are not much concerned about 
lath business and are holding their price up to 
$10 for No. 1. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25.—The price of shingles 
(Pacific coast base) is $3.35 for clears and $2.70 
for stars. There is no buying to speak of at 
these figures. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 25.—Some orders are 
coming in for cypress shingles in both mixed and 
straight cars, but lath, both pine and cypress, 
continue in very light demand. No material 
pick-up in the call is expected until election is 
over and its effect upon general business has 
been gaged. Prices seem to be ruling about as 
they were. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—There is no business 
in lath. The market is weakening. The 1%- 
inch sell at $8.50 and the 15-inch at $9.50. 
There are rumors that some sales of the narrow 
are being made at $8. Tho furring is in light 
supply the market is not very firm, and the 2- 
inch sells at $50. There is not much buying. 
There is even less demand for the 38-inch and it 
sells well under $50. The market for shingles is 
very dull. Prices per square for the whites, 
extras, $7.75 to $8.75; clears, $7.25 to $8. The 
lower prices represent reductions of provincial 
this week. The reds are being offered at wide- 
ly different prices, with frequent concessions. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25.—The market for 
shingles and lath is quiet. Despite lack of de- 
mand, however, shingles are holding up fairly 
well, with H. B. Short cypress 6 by 20 hearts 
still quoted at $28, and saps at $21.50. Other 
grades, of course, are lower, but they do not 
cut much figure in this market. Lath show less 
steadiness. The holdings are not really exces- ° 
sive, and a disposition prevails to wait patiently 
until the inquiry is resumed. 





Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 25.—The shingle market 
shows considerable weakness as a result of a 
falling off in demand. Dealers are buying in 
small quantities only. Receipts are small. 
Prices are still low. Lath trade is quiet and 
prices are weak. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 27.—The shingle market 
shows little change from a week ago. Extra 
clears are quoted at $5.58 and stars at $5.09. 
Wholesalers say that prices have apparently 
reached bottom, tho the desire to buy has not 
struck the retailers to any extent. It is thought 
that business will improve a little after election, 
but prices will have to show steadiness or ad- 
vance to stimulate orders. 








WIDER USE OF WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


The cost of labor and other factors in wood con- 
struction have now reached a level where the use 
of wood preservative is a true economy in all 
places where the wood is exposed to the action of 
agencies of decay. But where conditions especial- 
ly favor decay, as in mine timbers and on roofs 
of industrial buildings the use of a wood preserva- 
tive should be as standard a practice as the use of 
wood itself. 

With the demand for preservatives suited to the 
various uses has come scientific specialization in 
the manufacture of such preservatives until one 
may be obtained that is adapted to practically 
every purpose. The Barrett Co., with offices in all 
principal cities has specialized in the production 
of wood preservatives and it is prepared to supply 
gratis technical service, specifications and recom- 
mendations to meet individual conditions. 

Two leaflets just issued by the company present 
in very attractive and instructive form much in- 
teresting information about its “Carbosota” creo- 
sote oil and the various uses to which it may be 
profitably put, especially in preserving mine tim- 
bers and wood roof decks. They will be sent on 
request from any of the company’s offices. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Hanceville—J. W. Durer & Son, 
sold to Kelton Bros. : 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Rosa—J. P. Fitts suc- 
ceeded by Fuller & Columbo. 

Wendling—Navarro Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Albion Lumber Co., headquarters, San Fran- 
cisco. 

COLORADO. Haxtum—Phillips County Lum- 
ber Co., name changed to Jas. G. Noll Lumber 
Co. M. E. Ray will remain as manager of the 
yard which was purchased by the Noll concern 
somé months ago. 

FLORIDA. Foe ge gg Hyde Lum- 
ber Co., succeeded by E. A. H 

Milton—Milton Lumber- Timber. ‘Co. succeeds 
Milton Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Elkhart—Home Lumber Co., suc- 
ceeds Monger Coal & Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Sioux City—C. W. Chapman Lumber 
Co. sold to Gaynor Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Pitkin—R. C. Allis sold to Till- 
man Lumber Co. 

Tillman—Berry-Stone Land & Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Tillman Lumber Co. 

MAINE. Whiting—Whiting Lumber Co. sells 
holdings to Cushnoc Paper Co. 

MICHIGAN. Edwardsburg—H. L. May Co., 
succeeded by Niles Lumber Co. 

Grand Rapids—William A. Bates Wood Turn- 
ing Co., moved to Manistee. 

Muskegon—J. T. Simonson & Co., formerly in 
the lumber and milling business, have again 
opened under the name of Simonson, 
Wholesale and Commission Lumber. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Christen Bellows Man- 
ufacturing Co., changed name to Christen Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

NEBRASKA. Charleston—Van Wickle Grain 
& Lumber Co., sold to Farmers’ Grain Co. 

NEW YORK. Haverstraw—Allison & Ver 
Valen Coal & Lumber Co., changed name to 
Allison & Ver Valen Co. 

New York—Job Shipping Corporation, lumber 
— succeeded by Virginia Lumber Co. 

ne. 

Whitehall—Burdett & Hyatt, dissolved part- 
nership, James H. Burdett retiring; business 
continues under name of George H. Hyatt, 
Wholesale Lumber. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—R. E. Becker Lumber Co. 
moved to 1219 Harrison Avenue, corner Buck 
Street; sales agents for southern mills. 

Cleveland—Kroehler Manufacturing Co., suc- 
ceeded by Justh Manufacturing Co. 

Cleveland—Douglas & Walkley Co., moved to 
Baltimore, Md.. Lexington Building. 

Middleport—Miller-Clifton Co., changed name 
to H. A. Miller Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Heavener—Potter Lumber & 
Supply Co., succeeded by Louisiana Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mahanoy City—Harrison 
Ball & Sons, sold to Mahanoy City Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

Nanty Glo—Nanty Glo Lumber Co., succeeded 
by Davis Bros. 

Newport—J. Emory Fleisher sold planing mill 
ond lumber business to Newport Planing Mill 

0. 

TEXAS. Paris—Estes Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Estes-Albright Lumber Co. 

Shiner—Temple Lumber Co., succeeds C. L. 
Williams Co. 

WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—Wm. G. Mar- 
tin, succeeded by Washington Sash & Door Co. 

Sedro-Wooley—H. H. Shrewsbury, succeeded 
by Sedro-Wooley Manufacturing & Specialty 
Co., incorporated with a capital of $500,000, to 
manufacture toys and novelties. 

WISCONSIN. Oxford—Oxford Lumber Co., 
sold to Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co. 

Watertown—Jaeger Mayer Co., change name 
to Jaeger Manufacturing Co.; millwork. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Canadian 
Pacific Lumber Co. sells properties at Port 
Moody, Port Alberni and in the Kootenay to 
the London & Canadian Investment Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


COLORADO. Burlington—Esch Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $35,000. 

INDIANA. Delphi—Gustavel Furniture Man- 
ufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Peru—Miami Manufacturing Co., incorporated; 
to make show cases. 

Seymour—Seymour Cabinet Co., increasing 
capital to $525,000. 

KANSAS. Eureka—Verdigris Valley Lumber 
& Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Wichita—Clarke Hardware Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; to handle hardware, lumber and 
building materials. 

KENTUCKY. Pleasureville — Pleasureville 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; gen- 
eral merchandise and retail lumber. 

LOUISIANA. Vidrine—Columbia Box Factory, 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Magazine Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; succeeds 
Magazine Hardwood Co.; operates mill at Mo- 
bile, Ala., and owns timber near there. Offices, 
Maryland Casualty Building. 

MISSISSIPPI. ps ae oe Lumber Co.. 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

MISSOURI. Jackson—La Pierre-Sawyer Han- 
Pe Co., increasing capital from $45,000 to $150,- 


NEW JERSEY. Perth Amboy—Middlesex 
Lumber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 

NEW_ MEXICO. Chama and Santa Fe— 
— Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $40,- 


NEW YORK. Cuba—Ryder-Washburne Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

New York—Berks Box & Body Co., incor- 
porated. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Gastonia—Home Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

OHIO. Amsterdam — Bergholtz Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $15,000 to $50,000. 

Cambridge—Suitt Bros. Manufacturing Co., 
increasing capital to $100,000. 

OREGON. St. Helens—Saint Helens Shingle 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

St. Helens—St. Helens Tie & Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Chavannes Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $700,000. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Blue Ridge Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 


WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Cameron-Hoover 
Logging Co., increasing capital from $20,000 to 
$100,000. Will buy more timber and install more 
camps; operates on Humptulips River. 

Seattle—Bergman Cabinet Manufacturing Co.. 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

South Bend—North Paiix Shingle & Lumber 
Co., incorporated. j 

Tacoma—Calef Box Co., incorporated; capital, 


Yakim a Sash & Box Co., increasing 
capital to $50,0 

WEST aA, Charleston—Thomas Hall 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital $1,000,000. 

WISCONSIN. Ashland—Sutliff-Butts Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 


Oconto Falls—Falls Manufacturing Co., in- 
creasing capital from $400,000 to $1,000,000. 

Oconto Falls—Union Manufacturing Co., in- 
creasing capital from $80,000 to $200,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Mackall & Co., 
recently began wholesale lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—M. T. Blassingham 
& Co., recently opened branch; headquarters, 
Norfolk, Va. 

ILLINOIS. Kewanee — Kewanee Cabinet 
Works, recently began. 

arate C. Bolander recently began; saw- 
mill. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Frank W. Girard, re- 
cently began; wholesale lumber. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. eee Mun- 
son mill purchased by B. Demerett of Water- 
bury, Vt., and will be uae porch chairs ane 
wooden novelties to be made. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Culver Lumber Co., 
new yard opened at Thirty-sixth Street and 
Fort milton Avenue. 

NORTH_ CAROLINA. Charlotte—Alexander 
Lumber Co., recently began business; head- 
quarters, Aurora, 

OHIO. Shelby—Gledhill & Kime Lumber Co.., 
recently began; headquarters, Crestline. 

OREGON. Warrenton — Astoria - Warrenton 
Planing Mill Co., recently began. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—Worth Manufacturing 
Co., recently began; hardwood sawmill and plan- 
ing mill. 

Columbia—T. S. Richardson will open lumber 
business. . 

TEXAS. Alba—A. F. Dean, recently began; 
retail lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Concrete—Van Horn Shingle 
Mill, recently began. 

Oakville—Olson Bros., recently began; manu- 
facturing ties. 

Seattle—George C. Harper Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

WISCONSIN. Chetek—Leroy Colbert will open 
lumber business. 

Chippewa Falls—H. J. Schneider, recently 
began; manufacturing handles. 

Green Bay—American Auto Body Co., organ- 
ized by John Perry, Earl and Willard’ Fraser, 
of Appleton, Wis,, is equipping factory with ca- 
pacity of 10 to 12 bodies a day. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vanconver — Ruskin 
Operations Co. installed new shingle mill at 
Ruskin, B. C. An 8-mile flume will be built. 








available for prompt shipment. We are pre- 





Plain Red Oak 


Shipping Weight 
Guaranteed 


Quantity Notte Exceed Aver. Widths Length Charteston 
po] Serre ec 1, 2,000 9% 50 $ 72.00 
PS rer cr rrr 4,000 2,750 a 50 96.00 
og te ee ee eee er 60,000 4,300 60 120.00 
Seb Ne. FT COcic once cencs 41,000 3,300 'N% 75 72.00 
$-4 Ne. 2 COG... .ccccccs 490,000 4,300 : ae 80.00 
- few | eee ree 7, 4,500 3% 50 88.00 
S-4 Ne. 3 CeGRs nc ccccceces 9,000 3,300 8 64 36.00 
4-4 Ne. 8 CeMB. wc. cess 120,000 4,300 7 60 10.00 
5-4 Neo. 2 Com. ....ccecee 1,000 4,500 7 60 44.00 
48 Nes S Cetiekc ocen sees 378,000 4,300 7 60 20.00 
All band sawn stock, uniform in thickness, pared to surface, resaw and kiln dry. Your 
edged and trimmed, thoroughly seasoned and orders will be given the best of attention 


Lamb- Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., U.S. A. 


The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World. 


Percentage Price Per M’ 
14’ and 16’ —s F.0.B. Cars 


and executed in a satisfactory manner. 











Lumber dealers everywhere are creating 
new and profitable business by selling 
“A-P” Special Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


Sell the Combination Hardware set and neces- 
sary lumber at a good profit or build the wagon 
bed in your yard in idle times and sell it com- 
plete. Either way you make a satisfied cus- 
tomer and turn yourself a good profit. 


Write today for our proposition to 
lumber dealers and illustrated circular. 


s Dept. 131 
Allith-Prouty Company, anViive. iLL. 
Manufacturers of Deor Hianvers and Tracks, Overhead 
Carriers, Fire Door ard Garage Door Hardware. Spring 

Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Wardware Specialties. 





One Sale Makes Another and 
Each Pays You a Good Profit 





\ Allith “Standard” 
End Gate 
Fastener Set. 
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NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Short Leaf Lumber 
Co., closing for thirty days in order to make ex- 
tensive repairs at rost of $15,000. 

FLORIDA. Bluff Springs— Hardwood Mill 
béing erected is report; no names given. 

Crestview—Jos. Pittman will build sash 
and door factory. 

COLORADO. Greenwood—John L. Morton 
and R. W: Klock installing sawmill in tract 
near here and will install a planer. 

INDIANA. Shelbyville—Diamond Veneer Co., 
+ maa two additional plants at a cost of $500,- 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Thos. Matthews & 
Son, wholesale lumbermen, Cedar Street and 
Western Maryland Railroad, erecting two-story 
frame planing mill, 60 by 70 feet. 

MINNESOTA. Onamia—Onamia Lumber & 
Mercantile Co., erecting new building for gen- 
eral merchandise and lumber business. 

OREGON. Acme—Vaughan & Bester bought 
mill and will rebuild; new water supply added; 
dry kiln and shingle mill being built. 

Coquille—Oerding Manufacturing Co. manu- 
facturing myrtle wood novelties, will increase 
size of plant and the output. 

Eugene—Lane County Lumber Co. recently 
epened offices in Lumber Exchange Building; 
general wholesale lumber and piling business. 
Building 40,000 capacity mill at Fall Creek, Ore., 

th planing mill and lath mill in connection. 
W. C. Bellows, James E. McGowan, W. J. 
Lichty, George E. Bennett and Frank A. Garet- 
son, jr., are interested in the project. 

WASHINGTON. Bremerton—Berg Bros., of 
Navy Yard Mill Co., will build $85,000 saw- 
mill at head of Port Orchard Bay on site of 
plant burned last summer. 

Hoquiam—Aloha Lumber Co. installing new 
heat distributing system in dry kilns. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Mission — Canadian 
Western Door Co., organized with capital of 
$250,000, will build factory. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Tyler—Koster-McDaniel Lumber 


Co., fire loss of $100,000; about 250,000 feet of 
lumber destroyed; small insurance; plant will 
be rebuilt. 

ARKANSAS. Leslie— Mays Manufacturing 
Co.’s stave and heading mill burned. 

Malvern—Cabbs Lumber Co., mill burned; loss, 
$5,000; caused by sparks. 

ARIZONA. Bisbee—Bisbee Lumber Co., loss 
by fire. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles — Schumacher 
Wallboard Co., fire in warehouse, loss $200,000. 

FLORIDA. Ponce de Leon—Tart & Co., mill 
destroyed by fire; loss, $20,000; three carloads 
ef staves burned. 
“— Atlanta—Wesley Shafer, loss by 

e. 

MAINE. Topsham—Isaac Varney & Sons, 
fumber camp burned. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—J. W. Wells saw- 
aes by bursting of fly wheel; loss, 

MISSISSIPPI. Forest—Forest Lumber Co., 
sawmill destroyed by fire; loss, $25,000; partly 
covered by insurance. 

Jackson—Eureka Planing Mill, damage by 
fire, $50,000; boiler room and shed destroyed. 

Meadville—E. H. Butler, loss by fire. 

NEBRASKA, Odell—Odell Lumber Co., badly 
damaged by fire. 

NEW JERSEY. Passaic—Milton P. Hayward, 
loss by fire. 

NEW YORK. Bolton Landing—B. W. Lamb 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—Fore- 
man-Derrickson Veneer Co., loss by fire. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Oct. 23.—F. M. Kettenring, 
lumberman, has been appointed receiver for the 
Premier Logging Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 25.—W. H. Singley has 
been appointed receiver for the C. E. Mayerhoof 
Lumber Co. The indebtedness is said to be $95,000 
with assets of $50,000. 


Urica, N. Y., Oct. 27.—The case of 23,511 acres 
of Adirondack timber land, worth about $1,500,000, 
came up before the courts here in an effort of the 
former owners, Clarence L. Fisher and Florence 
Fisher Jackson, to prevent its appropriation by the 
State for the State Park. The St. Regis Paper Co. 
has timber rights on the tract. The appellate 
court decided that the appropriation was not valid, 
and in the meantime the value of the property has 
greatly increased. The appellate court decision is 
now up to Justice Davendorf for final decision and 
he has reserved decision. 


JACKSON, MISS., Oct. 25.—Suit has been brought 
against the heirs and administrators of the estate 
of the late I. C. Enochs for $100,000 in inheritance 
taxes by the State Tax Commission’s order. The 
heirs have paid as an inheritance tax the sum of 
$9,000. It is stated that this was accepted only 
as partial payment. The estate is said to be worth 
between three and three and a half million dollars 
and approximately $100,000 is due in taxes on this 
estimate. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 

25 cents a line for one week, 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 





mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. ‘ 











FOR SALE—OAK, HARD MAPLE, HACKBERRY 


Ash, logs f. o. b. Illinois point. Both veneer and mill 


logs. 
Address “K. 148,’’ care American Lumberman. 





GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
For Eastern Door, Sash & Frame Plant, manufacturing 
stock and special work. Man about 40 preferred. Must 
be good executive and production manager, fully compe- 
tent to take entire charge of the manufagturing, super- 
vising production, stock, labor, etc. is is an un- 
usual opportunity and all answering please give the 


complete synopsis of their business career to date. 
Address “M. 115,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR HARDWOOD 
Proposition in Central Iowa employing 25 men. Must 
be able to superintend logging, river driving, log pond 
work, manufacture, grading, yarding and work by- 
products to advantage. 

HOWARD LUMBER & WOOD CO., Albion, Ia. 


WANTED—TO INTERVIEW MAN 
About 35 having practical smal! or large hardwood tim- 
ber and sawmill operating experience, with general all- 
around ability in selling and as executive. Have good 
business opening with large going concern. Prefer man 
with five to ten thousand dollars to invest, but must 
have successful, energetic man with good record. Apply 
quick, own hand writing, giving sufficient history of ex- 
perience to enable us to judge whether personal inter- 
view would be desirable. 
Address ““K, 125,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—GOOD BOOKKEEPERS AND 
Competent assistant managers for line yard lumber 
company operating in oil fields in vicinity of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Address “M. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GENERAL CLERK AND SALESMAN 
For retail lumber office. Must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of millwork, retail lumber and builders’ supply 
business. 

THE H. LEET LUMBER CO., Portsmouth, 0. 

















EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell. 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your adver- 
tisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the 
American Lumberman would be the messenger which 
would act for and bring you in touch with the Lumber 
World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach, 

Get quick returns. 


Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





MAN THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED IN MILL 
WORK 
‘Jobbing as manager at salary of $175.00 per month. 
Address ““M. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—DRAFTSMAN—MILL ARCHITECT 
By manufacturer aud exporter of sawmill and 
woodworking machinery. Must be experienced 
in making plant layouts and drawing plans for 
the installation of sawmills, planing mills and 
woodworking factorics. Neat and accurate 
drawing essential. Work temporarily in New 
York, later at shops in middle west. Perma- 
nent position and unusual opportunity for the 
right man. Reply in own handwriting stating 
age, whether married, experience, references, 
and salary expected. Inclose sample of draw- 
ing if possible. 

Address ‘‘M. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER FOREMAN 
We want a high grade experienced lumberman for 
superintendent of our Wholesale Lumber Yard, located 
in the Twin Cities. We want a man that knows grades 
in the different woods and that can handle men to show 
results. If you have these qualifications and not passed 
middle age, we have a good proposition to offer you. 

Your reply will be held in strict confidence. 

Address “M, 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 

Sawmill Foreman, Sawmill Filer, Planing Mill Fore- 
man. Sawmill Foreman qualified to fill position of 
Plant Superintendent in the future. Equipment: Two 
single cutting bands and gang; annual capacity two 
eight-hour shifts, fifty million feet; planing mill and 
shipping facilities in proportion. Ideal location, living 
and educational facilities. Address: INLAND EM- 
PIRE MAN, P. O. Box 1423, Spokane, Wash. 














WE WISH TO SECURE THE SERVICES OF 
A first class Sales Manager. We want a man who is 
familiar with the Hardwood Lumber and Veneer busi- 
ness, and capable of handling our output of four band 
saws, ten veneer saws, three Rotary Lathes and Slicers. 
Salary $5,000.00 to $10,000.00 to begin with. Only high 
grade man need apply. 

Address, GRAFTON JOHNSON, Greenwood, Ind, 
C. W. Talge, General Manager, Greenwood, Ind, 


WE WANT TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 
Reliable man who can run and keep up saws on small 
band mill; good opportunity for right man. Reply 
stating salary desired and give references. 

BOX 128, Kingwood, W. Va. 


WE NEED IMMEDIATELY PHYSICIAN AND 
Surgeon for our mill practice. Prefer middle aged 
man, married, and willing to locate here with family. 
Must have ability to handle general sawmill practice. 

VILAS COUNTY LUMBER CO., Winegar, Wis. 


WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT 
For millwork plant of fifty men, open shop; must be 
thoroly efficient, executive ability, and knowledge of 
handling men. State age, experience, salary, whether 
married or single. 
Address “K, 110,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER 
Active man, experienced and capable handling trade, 
accurate bookkeeper. Splendid future for energetic man 
who is qualified. Address with references, stating age 


and salary to start. 
“SOUTH PLAINS OF TBHXAS,”’ 
eare American ‘Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
As office assistant with lumber experience, one_ not 
afraid of work. Answer in own handwriting. State 
salary expected. : 

Address “M. 135,’’ care American Lumberman, 

















BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Tllus- 
trated in color, A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 
postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 





WANTED—TWO WIDE AWAKE MANAGERS 
For retail yards in Illinois. State experience and 
salary desired. Positions open by December Ist, 1920. 

Address “M. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—COMPETENT 
Millwork estimator, thoroughly familiar with costs and 
Cost Book A. 
Address 





“DP, 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For machine room of interior finish factory. Must be 
first-class man. Give experience, age and salary ex- 
pected. Location, Central Michigan. 
Address *“K. 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PURCHASING AGENT 
By large wholesale firm in Chicago specializing on 
industrial lumber. Applicant must have broad lumber 
experience and understand the grading and comparative 
values of Northern, Southern and Western lumber. He 
will have full charge of purchases. Salary will be suf- 
ficient to attract high grade, shrewd man. Applications 
confidential. 
Address “KK. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERT COST MAN 
aaa? Door Factory. Good opening. 
ress — 











H,. 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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